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THE members of the ill-omened Supreme Council assembled at 
the Quai d’Orsay on the left bank of the River Seine on the 
morning of a hot day in August, 1921. Immediately following 
the conventional greetings, promptly on the hour designated, at 
the instigation of the punctilious Curzon of Kedleston, the Rt. 
Hon. David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of England, chatting, 
laughing and twiddling his eyeglasses, led the way into the 
beautiful historic chamber of the palace, and the representatives 
took their places. 

At the right of the President’s chair sat Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self, clad in a new morning suit, his abundant hair freshly trimmed 
and slightly tousled for the occasion; next to him the massive 
noble Lord, last of the small band of aristocrats who for so many 
years constituted the “ruling class” of England, stiff in his con- 
cealed steel braces, in a splendid frock coat of former days; and 
on his right the impressively gigantic Ambassador Harding, scion 
of the same stock as our own beloved President as of the time. 

At the left were M. Loucheur, ablest and richest of French 
financiers, immaculately attired; the great Marshal Foch in a 
glittering new uniform, and an alert, keen-visaged little General, 
also in blue and gold, whose name we must apologize for having 
forgotten. 

* Berer Biocraputes I. 
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Flanking the British on the right were the ponderous Signor 
Bonomi, Prime Minister of Italy, his slightly bowed and very 
spare Foreign Secretary, the Marquess della Farretta, indubita- 
bly aristocratic and consciously superior, looking for all the world 
like the lamented Wayne Mac Veagh, and beyond them the 
Japanese—Viscount Ishii, who tied up our former Secretary 
Lansing in a knotty treaty while Ambassador in Washington, 
and Baron Hayashi, accomplished and trustworthy, brought over 
from London; at the left, the American representative and the 
Belgians—M. Jasper, agile in mind and body, and M. Theunis, 
taciturn and capable, as was recently noted in Washington, in 
matters pertaining to what Mr. George F. Baker, the Elder, calls 
“interest money”. All were in raiment spick and span. 

Suddenly the buzz of conversation ceased at the sound of a 
lithe, yet shambling, step across the dais, ana Aristide Briand, for 
the seventh time Premier of France, in a wrinkled sack coat and 
baggy trousers, bowing easily and pleasantly, sank somewhat 
heavily into the President’s chair. Many curious eyes rested and 
lingered upon his mobile countenance while, for several long 
seconds, he scanned meditatively the interesting diversity of 
faces confronting him. He looked like a brigand, but when 
presently he spoke it was with the voice of an angel. Simply and 
melodiously, in astonishingly few words, he set forth the pur- 
poses of the meeting; then, turning his head to the right, he 
nodded with friendly graciousness to the Prime Minister of 
England. ‘eaned indolently back in his chair and half closed the 
lids of his eyes. 

Not so much as a flicker relieved the impassiveness of M. 
Briand’s countenance while Mr. Lloyd George was voicing ardent 
appreciation of the Premier’s welcoming words, but the instant 
the great little Welshman, after pausing obviously for effect, 
declared with impressive solemnity that the occasion was one of 
the gravest, if not indeed actually the most momentous, in the 
history of the Council, the lids rose and an odd ray of light 
flashed from the expressive dark eyes. It was hardly a gleam, 
but rather the merest glint, of amusement, passing almost too 
quickly to be caught and quite unverified by lips hidden behind 
a carefully stroked moustache. And yet to at least one painstaking 
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observer it seemed to reveal humorous appraisal of something, 
though of what could not be divined until later when cautious 
inquiry educed the interesting information that “invariably 
Lloyd George makes every conference in which he participates 
the most important ever held and has done it so many times that 
Briand now fully comprehends the only English he clearly under- 
stands.” 

But the trifling episode really indicated more than that; it 
evidenced that M. Briand’s understanding of Lloyd George him- 
self was no less exact than his comprehension of Lloyd George’s 
phrases. And that was interesting, important, too, in the light 
of Clemenceau’s shrewd observation to the effect that— 

“Poincaré knows everything and understands nothing; Briand 
knows nothing, nothing, but understands everything, everything.” 

Following the Prime Minister of England came the Prime 
Minister of Italy, and his was a tedious performance, partly be- 
cause of the length of his oration but chiefly owing to the neces- 
sity of labored translation first into French and then into English. 
Fortunately the procedure afforded an opportunity to scrutinize 
the outer being of the man who now holds the center of the 
stage that is called the world. 

A massive head covered by curly black hair that straggled over 
his collar; a long drooping moustache incessantly stroked, not 
nervously but caressingly, by a hand so small and soft and white 
that it would befit better a petted lady; a wide, full forehead 
signifying phrenologically exceptional causative power; eyes, as 
indicated, sleepy as a cat’s and quick as a cat’s to flash fire; a 
flat, large-nostrilled nose; good ears; a hidden mouth; a round, 
firm chin, upheld by a short thick neck, rising between two broad 
and distressingly bowed shoulders from a big, square trunk 
encasing an incongruously narrow chest expanding below into the 
globulous corpulence of physical indolence. 

So appeared at first full glance Aristide Briand, foremost states- 
man today of France and balancer for the time, whether in or out 
of technical authority, of the scales of Europe. 

We recall wondering idly, while the pattering of Signor Bon- 
omi’s decorative periods in three languages continued, why they 
named him Aristide. Latins are not accustomed to cross racial 
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lines in search of distinguishing marks for perpetuation in family 
records. And the bourgeois Briands of Nantes were humble 
folk, so simple and unstudied, indeed, that it is far more likely 
that they could not write their own language than that they 
could read the Greek; else why should they have corrupted the 
resonant and splendid “Aristides”, an appellation truly so suffic- 
ing as well to merit the highest praise, as a “mouthful”, from an 
American Lady Mayoress? 

No, neither Monsieur nor Madame could have based their 
choice of a name for their bulbous product upon either hope or 
prescience of emulation. And yet, if one cares, as one often does, 
to go far afield in speculative fancy, a certain similarity of 
Aristide and Aristides calls for no great stretch of the imagination. 
Both were banished from their native lands, the Greek once 
because his contemporaries wearied of hearing him called “the 
Just” and the Frenchman many times as a consequence of com- 
binations against him of rivals who could not match his fairness 
of mind and sweetness of disposition; and both were recalled, 
Aristides once and Aristide seven times for the single, selfsame 
reason that each possessed to a degree unsurpassed even by our 
own President of today the complete confidence of the people 
whom he served. 

At the time to which reference has been made it was the com- 
mon practice of political diagnosticians to draw comparisons of 
“les deux Bretons” who had become Prime Ministers, Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Briand,—an undertaking hazardous, to our mind, 
even to contemplate,—but oddly enough none to our knowl- 
edge has hit upon the apposite historical parallel plainly sug- 
gested by the intuitive naming by his parents of the one who thus 
far has survived the tempestuous politics which still constitute 
the bane of national existence of both England and France. 

Aristides the First, signally honored, as already noted, by the 
café-keeping Briands, was one of the two most notable of the 
younger contemporaries of the illustrious Miltiades at the time 
of the Persian invasion. The other, of course, was Themistocles, 
whose personality was, in a restricted sense, following the battle 
of Marathon, hardly less vivid than that of Mr. Lloyd George in 
the years succeeding the armistice. 
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The two were alike in that neither could boast, like Miltiades, 
a lineage of gods and heroes but, the historian Grote informs us, 
were of middle-class origin and “politicians of the democratical 
stamp exercising ascendancy by and through the people, devoting 
their time to the discharge of public duties and manifesting those 
combined powers of action, comprehension and persuasive speech 
which accustomed the citizens to look to them as advisers as well 
as leaders;” but in other respects there was a marked contrast, 
‘the points which stood most conspicuous in the one being com- 
paratively deficient in the other”. 

According to Thucydides, who was of the succeeding generation 
and consequently better informed than later commentators, 
Themistocles “strikingly exhibited the might of unassisted na- 
ture” to a degree unapproached by any predecessor. “He con- 
ceived the complications of a present embarrassment, and divined 
the chances of a mysterious future, with equal sagacity and with 
equal quickness. The right expedient seemed to flash upon his 
mind extempore, even in the most perplexing contingencies, 
without the least necessity for premeditation. He was not less 
distinguished for daring and resource in action: when engaged on 
any joint affairs, his superior competence marked him out as the 
leader for others to follow, and no business, however foreign to 
his experience, ever took him by surprise, or came wholly amiss 
to him.” 

Plutarch supplements the sketch by Thucydides with a more 
personal estimate. Themistocles, the master biographer de- 
clares, had an unbounded passion, not merely for glory, but also 
for display of every kind. He was eager to vie with others in 
showy exhibition and not at all scrupulous in methods or procure- 
ment of means. “Besides being assiduous in attendance at the 
Ekklesia and the Dikastery, he knew most of the citizens by 
name, and was always ready with advice to them in their private 
affairs. Moreover he possessed all the tactics of an expert party 
man in conciliating political friends and in defeating political 
enemies. And though he was in the early part of his life sin- 
cerely bent upon the upholding and aggrandisement of his coun- 
try, and was on some most critical occasions of unspeakable value 
to it, yet on the whole his morality was as reckless as his intelli- 
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gence was eminent. He was grossly corrupt in the exercise of 
power, and employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends . 
in themselves honorable and patriotic, but sometimes also merely 
for personal advantage.” 

“Of Aristides,” Grote proceeds, “we possess unfortunately no 
description from the hand of Thucydides. Yet his character is 
so simple and consistent that we may safely accept the brief but 
unqualified encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is 
in the biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, however little 
the details of the latter can be trusted. Aristides was inferior to 
Themistocles in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power of 
coping with difficulties; but incomparably superior to him, as 
well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public as 
well as private; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as well as to 
other seductive influences, and deserving as well as enjoying the 
highest measures of personal confidence. He is described as the 
peculiar friend of Cleisthenes, the first founder of the derce«:racy 
—as pursuing a straight and a single-handed course in political 
life, with no solicitude for party ties, and with little care either to 
conciliate friends or to offend enemies—as unflinching in the ex- 
posure of corrupt practices, by whomsoever committed or upheld 
—as earning for himself the lofty surname of the Just, not less by 
his judicial decisions in the capacity of Archon, than by his equity 
in private arbitrations and even his candor in political dispute— 
and as manifesting, throughout a long public life full of tempting 
opportunities, an uprightness without flaw and beyond all sus- 
picion, recognized equally by his bitter contemporary the poet 
Timocreon and by the allies of Athens upon whom he first as- 
sessed the tribute. 

“The abilities of Aristides—though apparently adequate to 
every occasion on which he was engaged, and only inferior when 
we compare him with so remarkable a man as Themistocles—were 
put in the shade by this incorruptible probity; which procured for 
him, however, along with the general esteem, no inconsiderable 
amount of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, and 
even some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed with 
offensive ostentation. 

“Neither indiscreet friends nor artful enemies, however, could 
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rob him of the lasting esteem of his countrymen; which he en- 
joyed, though with intervals of their displeasure, to the end of his 
life. He was ostracized during a part of the period between the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, at a time when the rivalry 
between him and Themistocles was so violent that both could not 
remain at Athens without peril; but the dangers of Athens during 
the invasion of Xerxes brought him back before the ten years of 
exile were expired. His fortune, originally very moderate, was 
still further diminished during the course of his life, so that he 
died very poor, and the State was obliged to lend aid to his 
children.” 

However one may view the seeming similarity of Mr. Lloyd 
George to the brilliant, ambitious and daring Themistocles,—a 
point upon which there will be a great diversity of opinion,—the 
resemblance of M. Briand to Aristides is clear and unmistakable. 
Like his famous prototype, Aristide the Second, as we are pleased 
to depict him, has never forfeited the confidence of the people 
which gave him his first Premiership in 1909. He combines to a 
marked degree the straight minded conception of a Coolidge with 
the “single handed course” of a Borah, “with no solicitude for 
party ties and with little care either to conciliate friends or to 
offend enemies”. 

After having acquired a local reputation for the florid and 
fervid eloquence so dear to the French, he was elected a Deputy 
at thirty-six, technically as a Socialist but really as a Radical, in 
consequence of an impassioned appeal to the troops at St. 
Etienne to revolt and join the workingmen of the Republic in a 
general strike. He was then, in the laconic phrase of Mr. Wilbur 
Forrest, a studious correspondent of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, “the dangerous type of revolutionary soapbox orator that 
Secretary Kellogg would bar from the United States today”’. 

But, as almost invariably happens in like instances involving 
honesty of mind and stirring of conscience, a sense of responsi- 
bility brought to Briand’s application of his theories a modifica- 
tion of action so distinct that, even while he was demanding 
complete separation of the Church and State, his associates of 
the Extreme Left became mistrustful of his tendency, and when 
finally, having proceeded step by step toward Conservatism, he 
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prevented just such a strike as he had formerly encouraged by 
threatening to fetch the railway men under control of the State 
by conscription, he was denounced violently as a renegade, only 
to light a fresh cigarette and shrug his broad shoulders. 

“Look,” he smilingly suggested the other day to friends who 
had congratulated him upon his break with the Socialists, “at 
poor Paul Boncourt, entangled in the Socialist organization when 
he could have progressed much better if, like me, he had become 
an honest renegade!” 

A highly characteristic remark, if ever one was made, revealing 
both candor and confession, pregnant with meaning, and yet so 
wholly devoid of sting as to evoke response only of humorous 
appreciation from his old friend, such as he himself would have 
made in like circumstances, since he has never been known to 
cherish resentment against even the most virulent of the many 
enemies he has made during his stormy career. Some attribute 
this admirable trait to his philosophy of living; others more 
frankly, and not without vestige of justification, ascribe it to 
sheer laziness; none in any case denies his indolence or his in- 
difference to public acclaim. More thar once he has connived at 
resignation simply because he was bored and wanted to withdraw 
to his little farm in Normandy and recline for hours under trees 
lining the banks of a tiny stream, apparently fishing but actually 
smoking and sleeping alternately until dusk should set him trudg- 
ing home with basket either empty or forgotten and left behind. 

Like Mr. Lloyd George, M. Briand never reads the newspapers, 
but, unlike his astute contemporary, he has no précis of their con- 
tents prepared for his inspection by capable secretaries. He 
reads no books; he possesses none. Like our own most remark- 
able journalist of his time, Samuel Bowles, he gleans essential in- 
formation from the utterances of others who have laboriously 
mastered subjects under consideration. One day, long ago, the 
scholarly Freycinct delivered a long address elaborating all as- 
pects of a certain question with extraordinary skill and compre- 
hensiveness, but so monotonously that his exposition made no 
impression upon his wearied auditors. 

When others had spoken and the end of the discussion was ap- 
proaching, M. Briand arose and enchained the attention of all 
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with an oration charged with profundity and teeming with elo- 
quence. 

“What a remarkable fellow he is!” exclaimed Freycinct. 
**How was it possible for him to make so brilliant a speech upon 
such a topic?” 

“Tt is quite simple,”’ his colleague replied. “‘He knew nothing 
about the matter when he came here; he got it all from you an 
hour ago.” 

Just as many writers, among them the unassuming novice who 
now sits before you, never know where peus once taken in hand 
may lead them, M. Briand never can tell what he is going to say 
when he rises to speak. Intuition furnishes the key, memory the 
facts, logic the argument, and a veritable gift the persuasive ex- 
pression which has reversed the attitude of many a Chamber. 

Talking is his delight. With unsurpassed readiness of wit and 
suavity of humor serving as a background, he exudes aptness, 
drollery, satire, brightness, brilliancy and wisdom with voice, 
eyes and gesturing hands in joint and constant play, yet as simply 
and unaffectedly as the great Benjamin Franklin himself, his only 
real rival ir. history as the idol of the drawing rooms of Paris; the 
two incidentally alike in preferring no favorites, although differing 
in that our own hero took unto himself a thrifty wife for what Mr. 
Hoover would call economic reasons while Aristides the Second, 
from sheer apathy, has never married at all, and recently created 
a sensation by reaching from his tiptoes in a railway station to 
touch with silken moustache both cheeks of the statuesquely 
beautiful wife of the prim, monocled British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs—a unique exploit which even the most auda- 
cious of Frenchmen would hardly have essayed and could not 
have achieved without the codperation of the tactful English 
gentlewoman herself, who was obliged perforce to incline her head 
in the interest of patriotism and the entente cordiale. 

This pleasing episode so firmly established the success of the 
Locarno conference that Mr. Chamberlain was accorded a 
Knighthood, a Garter and a dinner at Guildhall, and his vicari- 
ously sacrificial helpmate was created by His grateful nena a 
Dame Commander of the British Empire. 

That these honors were well earned all agree. The straight- 
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forward, honest minded, humorless statesman from the Pitts- 
burgh of England, at a single session, succeeded where the adroit 
Welsh politician and the imperious aristocrat had failed lament- 
ably in similar attempts at rapprochement, following unceasingly 
one after another through a period of years. And yet, as Sir 
Austen himself would be the first to admit, his efforts, too, would 
have proved utterly futile but for the invincible resolution and 
extraordinary suppleness of the more adept and appealing fisher 
of men, no less than of trout, from the meadows of Normandy. 
Well might Mr. Sisley Huddleston, the keenest observer at Lo- 
carno, exclaim: “‘Has there ever been a more striking example of 
the influence of a single man for good? I must not be misunder- 
stood as minimizing the highly important réle of the German 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister, or the magnificent codperation 
of the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. But when all the 
tributes are paid, it remains the indisputable truth that the lead- 
ing figure in the negotiations for the Peace Pact, and the leading 
figure in the pacification of the Balkans, was the Frenchman, 
Briand.” 

When, at a critical stage of the negotiations, the conference 
seemed doomed to failure the resourceful “‘ Frenchman, Briand,” 
in unconscious emulation of the sagacious American, Lincoln, 
told an amusing and wholly irrelevant story, relaxing the tension 
and permitting an adjournment which saved the situation and 
afforded him an opportunity to take Dr. Luther for a drive along 
the shore of the lake to an unfrequented café, where for an hour or 
more the two sat upon wooden benches, draining many steins of 
beer and chatting amiably. What was said upon this historic 
occasion nobody knows, but a shrewd surmise may be adventured 
from the remark of M. Briand while the agreements were being 
signed in London, when he turned directly to the German dele- 
gates and said ingratiatingly, in terms deftly combining self- 
respect and gratifying compliment: 

“T am a good Frenchman, you are good Germans. Without 
renouncing our patriotism, we may both be good Europeans.” 

Four years ago M. Briand would have been execrated by his 
countrymen for thus tacitly placing the Huns on a plane with 
themselves, but when, after having bided his time with a patience 
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unsurpassed by Job’s and hardly equalled by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s, he courageously swept away the animosities that barred 
the path to peace and returned to Paris, he was greeted by a huge 
delegation of blind, legless and armless soldiers grouped under a 
resplendent banner bearing this inscription: 


**Welcome to the Man Who Has Insured Our Children 
Against the Misfortunes Which Have Befallen Us.” 


Deeply touched by this surprising tribute, the happy recipient 
hailed it as heralding “The Spirit of Locarno”, and thereby coined 
a phrase whose influence upon future conferences cannot be 
measured, but was felt and revealed immediately by the German 
people as interpreted by the caricaturists of their Press, who forth- 
with became “‘as gentle with M. Briand and as unsparing with 
Herren Luther and Stresemann as the cartoonists of any other 
nationality.” 

“Without overemphasizing it,” declared the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, “this kindly treatment of Briand is an obvious indication 
of a pleasanter popular mood toward France in Germany, dating 
from the time when men like Herriot, Painlevé, and Briand rose 
to power. Popular sentiment reveals itself more frankly and 
unaffectedly in caricature than in political editorials. The 
opinion it crystallizes in respect to Briand is, to put it baldly: 
a shrewd, sly old weazel, but no wolf. This is a radical change 
from the familiar German caricature of Poincaré, which represents 
him with a bitter, nutcracker face.” 

To be depicted as cunning and carnivorous and accustomed to 
prey upon others incapable of defending themselves would not 
ordinarily be considered a pretty compliment, but it so far sur- 
passes in considerateness anything that has emanated from Ger- 
many since the armistice that relatively it must be reckoned a 
distinct advance from contumacy toward courtesy. In any 
case there can be no doubt that the German people feel far more 
kindly disposed to the present Premier than to any of his prede- 
cessors, and there is fair reason to believe that today he would 
receive a cordial welcome if circumstances should make advisable 
a visit to Berlin. 

His position in England, too, as well as throughout the Con- 
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tinent, even in Italy, is now so fully assured that he was fully 
warranted in declaring solemnly, though not menacingly, to a 
largely hostile Chamber when he resumed control, “If you over- 
throw us now, the outcome will be a calamity to the country.” 
For that reason, he implored the Deputies to “rise above party 
divisions,” to the end that public confidence might be regained, 
and calmly announced that his Government would hold fast so 
long as it could muster “a majority of one,” and that one himself. 
He did not need to say that he was not actuated by personal ambi- 
tion, but he did not fail to add, at the close of the all-night sitting, 
the most effective and significant utterance in his long career: 

“For the first time in my life, I cling to Power.” 

For himself? No. For his country? Yes. The Deputies 
knew, and knew that the people knew, that this was the simple 
truth. For that reason, and for no other, up to the day of this 
writing, all attempts, a few open and many furtive, to dislodge 
him have failed. When challenged to produce evidence of his 
possession of the slightest knowledge of national finances, suc- 
cessful reorganization of which was essential to the very life of 
the Republic, he replied frankly: 

“I know nothing about money? Howcould I? I have never 
hadany. Ihavenonenow. I do not know the difference between 
a stock and a bond. I must learn.” 

The answer sufficed. His ignorance was shared by a vast 
majority of the electors. They also could not tell the difference 
between “a stock and a bond” and they had come to distrust 
those who could and whom they suspected of having used their 
superior knowledge to mulct them. What they did comprehend 
more acutely than any other people on earth was the relative 
purchasing power of the small hoards of gold in their stockings 
and their large stores of printed paper in glass jars impregnable 
to attacks by predatory mice. M. Loucheur was an adept 
guardian of the “securities” of the rich, but M. Briand would be 
the more efficient caretaker of the savings of the poor. M. 
Loucheur, then Minister of Finance, was deposed; M. Briand 
remains. Upon his shoulders and his alone rests the twofold 
burden of resolving simultaneously both the domestic and foreign 
problems of France. 
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Of the two the former is imminent. Billions of francs must be 
obtained promptly to avert the crash of bankruptcy of a nation 
whose people paradoxically were never before so rich and pros- 
perous. Who will furnish them? Abroad there appears no 
sign of support. For the time being France has forfeited her 
credit. Other countries cannot be expected to help one whose 
own citizens, though fully able to do so, refuse to help themselves. 
Thus far M. Briand’s appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen 
have fallen upon deafened ears. Nothing short of fright ap- 
parently can unlock the vaults and untie the stockings, and M. 
Briand naturally hesitates to use a weapon which tends rather 
to intensify than to mitigate cupidity. 

Reluctantly and regretfully, moreover, he must have come to 
realize that he is powerless to regain credit by proffering terms of 
settlement of external obligations that would not be acceptable 
to England and America and least of all to France. So perforce 
at this writing we must leave him striving persistently but, it 
would seem, hopelessly, to make bricks without straw. 

M. Briand’s foreign problems are less pressing, but it is a 
mistake to assume that the Locarno conference produced actual 
settlements of tangible value. It merely opened the way to 
further discussion, from bases of equality, of means of a practical 
and enduring nature. Already Germany is demanding payment 
for condescending to join the League of Nations as an essential 
factor in ensuring peace. Not only does she insist upon “ac- 
cepting”’ her share of mandates, notably over her forfeited Colo- 
nies, but again she raises “the question of war guilt”, ostensibly 
as a sop to her amour propre, but really to wipe off the slate all 
obligations assumed by her under the Treaty of Versailles, which 
stupidly based her promise to pay reparations, not as a conse- 
quence of the right of the victors to exact them, but because she 
instigated the war. Obviously recognition of her blamelessness, 
as a gracious concession to her national sensitiveness or for any 
reason whatsoever, would reduce the entire Treaty to the familiar 
“scrap of paper” and relieve her of all liabilities assumed under 
the Dawes and all other plans. 

True, the German statesmen do not go so far as to require 
unquestioning acquiescence in their proposal, but they do or will 
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soon call for discussion before a neutral tribunal and thus win 
admission at least of a doubt and possibly a modification designed 
to serve equally, or at the worst partially, their artful purpose. 

Despite the active participation of the United States in con- 
structing the Treaty, it is unlikely that this country would be 
drawn into distasteful discussion of this “moral issue” of war 
guilt in the League Assembly, of which happily she is not yet a 
member, but the question of her responsibility if it should be 
passed on to the World Court seems not to have been considered 
in the recent Senate debate. 

The proposal itself is not new. It was advanced tentatively 
years ago, only to be disdainfully rejected without argument by 
M. Poincaré, and it would not now be worthy of mention but for 
the widespread propaganda accompanying it and the plain in- 
dication it affords of continuing obduracy on the part of Ger- 
many. Other prospective “suggestions” of even more disturb- 
ing nature have already been hinted as likely to emanate from 
the same source but without sufficient explicitness as yet to call 
for enumeration. 

Is Aristide Briand equal to the stupendous task of reconciling 
a continent? Can he translate into actual achievement the 
“spirit of Locarno”? Is it within the range of his possibilities 
to play successfully the réle of Peacemaker which others more 
ambitious and in many respects more able than he have essayed 
in vain? Will his intuition prove more effective than the erudi- 
tion of Wilson or the dexterity of Lloyd George? Is his human 
instinct divinely inspirational? 

Upon the answers which he alone can give to these searching 
questions depends the immediate future, not merely of one 
country, even his own, but of all countries comprising the 
civilized world. 

“In the twentieth century,” wrote Victor Hugo many years 
ago, “there will be an extraordinary nation. That nation will 
be great and it will be free. She will be illustrious, rich, intel- 
ligent, pacific, cordial to the rest of humanity. She will have the 
sweet gravity of an elder sister. She will be astonished at the 
glory of conic projectiles and she will find it difficult to see any 
difference between an army General and a butcher. The purple 
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of the one will not appear unlike the red of the other. 
A battle between Italians and Germans, between British and 
Russians, between Prussians and French, will be as absurd as 
a battle between the Picards and the Burgundians. She will 
find stupid the oscillation of victory which invariably leads to 
another upset of the equilibrium; Waterloo always following 
Austerlitz. 

“This country,” he continues, “will not be called France; it 
will be called Europe in the twentieth century, and later, still 
more transfigured, it will be called Humanity.” 

Was this vision truly prophetic? Did it foreshadow an 
apostle? Who can say? 

One fact is positive. Far and away beyond all others in 
authority, Aristide Briand personifies Humanity, and the su- 
preme goal of his hope, in the interest of peace, is a United States 
of Europe, not jealously political but mutually helpful, to act as 
a counterbalance to, and a codperator with, the United States of 
America in stabilizing conditions of amity and concord through- 
out the world. So far from resenting or deprecating such an 
aspiration, as Europe seems to imagine they might, the American 
people will hail it as noble and will bid Godspeed to the man who 
would supplant both force and chicanery with the loving-kindness 
of an Abraham Lincoln. 
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BY PIERRE CRABITES 
Judge of the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, Egypt 


Born and reared on the banks of the Mississippi and called by 
my official duties to live in the valley of the Nile, I think in terms 
of cotton. As soon as I heard that Lord Allenby, then British 
High Commissioner at Cairo, had issued orders that the Sudan 
Government was authorized to draw from the Nile as much water 
as it might require for irrigation purposes, my thoughts turned 
towards the fleecy staple. I visualized the possibility of at least 
a million more bales being thrown upon the market. I knew 
what this would do to the price of the raw product. I saw the 
reaction which this would have upon the economic wealth of the 
South. 

In order that I may make my meaning clear I must wander a 
little into history and take a side step into geography. Our 
great American continent lies so very far away from Africa and 
we have so many problems of our own that I cannot expect my 
fellow countrymen to follow me unless I lay my predicate, as the 
college professor expresses it. It is hard for us to believe that 
anything can menace our hegemony. We have accomplished so 
much that we are inclined to look upon the sky as our limit. . But 
as this cotton question touches directly every man, woman and 
child in Dixieland, and indirectly the entire 110,000,000 inhabit- 
ants of the United States, it may not be amiss to delve for a few 
moments both into the past and into Darkest Africa. 


I 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, or literally the Black Country, is 
that territory bounded by Egypt on the north, Uganda on the 
south, the Red Sea, Eritrea and Abyssinia on the east, and the 
French Sahara and the Belgian Congo on the west. Through it 
flow the three principal tributaries of the Nile: the Atbara and 
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the Blue Nile, which rise in Abyssinia, and the White Nile which 
has its source in Uganda. The White and Blue Niles unite at 
Khartoum to form the main river, into which the Atbara falls 
some 200 miles further north. From the point where the White 
Nile enters the Sudan to the Egyptian frontier is over 2,000 miles, 
The “Black Country” is therefore twice as big as Germany and 
France together. It is practically as large as the cotton belt of 
the United States. 

When the British in June, 1882, occupied Egypt, the nominal 
authority of the Khedive extended over this vast area. But the 
worst forms of misgovernment. there obtained. The rich soil on 
the banks of the Nile which had once been highly cultivated was 
abandoned. To quote the graphic language of Lord Cromer, 
“there was not a dog to howl for a lost master. Industry had 
vanished; oppression had driven the inhabitants from the soil. 
The entire country was leased out to piratical slave-hunters under 
the name of traders, by the Khartoum Government”. 

Shortly before the English landed their troops at Alexandria a 
revolt broke out in the Sudan, led by Muhammed Ahmed, the son 
of a Dongola carpenter. He proclaimed himself to be the Mahdi 
or Messiah of his people. The masses flocked to his standard. 
The Egyptian troops were unable to resist him. The Mahdi 
pressed forward and menaced Khartoum. The Khedive sent 
General Gordon to bring help to the beleaguered garrison. But 
the tragic end of that heroic soldier in 1885 closed a sad chapter 
in the history of the Sudan. Egypt was forced to withdraw from 
that country and to fix her southern boundary at Wadi Halfa. 

For ten years Dervish hordes led by the Khalifa Abdullah, who 
had succeeded the Mahdi, ravaged the land which had surren- 
dered to the forces of anarchy. But during this time British 
statesmanship was not idle. On the contrary it recognized the 
fact that the most efficient way to reconquer the Sudan was 
to reorganize the finances of Egypt. It therefore allowed the 
“Black Country” to stew in its own juice until Lord Cromer got 
the Egyptian treasury into a condition of impregnable security. 
In the meantime British military experts took the army of the 
Khedive in hand and made of it an efficient fighting force. By 
1896 it was felt that all preliminaries were ready and it was 
2 
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decided to embark on the reconquest of the Sudan. The Dongola 
province was occupied, and in due course Sir Herbert Kitchener 
won the battle of Omdurman, annihilated the Dervishes, and 
became Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 


II 


The Sudan having been reconquered, it was therefore decided 
that the new administration should create a partnership between 
England and Egypt for the government of the territory which 
this spirit of codperation had redeemed. The country was 
accordingly officially designated as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
A treaty was also drafted which provides that: 

(1) the British and Egyptian flags should be used throughout 
the Sudan; 

(2) the supreme military and civil command should be vested 
in an officer termed “‘the Governor-General of the Sudan” and to 
be appointed by Khedivial decree on the recommendation of the 
British Government; and 

(3) proclamations of the Governor-General should have the 
force of the law. 

This agreement, which created what has come to be known as 
the Anglo-Egyptian condominium, was signed in 1899. It is 
still in force. Under it everything worked out admirably until 
England, on February 28, 1922, announced that she abolished, in 
principle, her Egyptian Protectorate. From that day to this the 
fat has been in the fire. The condominium set up no claim to a 
share of the water of the Nile for the Sudan, even although that 
stream flows for two thousand miles across Sudan territory and 
for but one thousand miles across Egyptian soil. The Sudan, in 
other words, was for centuries but an aqueduct through which 
the Nile carried water to Egypt. Lord Cromer, whose personal- 
ity dominated Egypt and the Sudan, did nothing to disturb what 
may be styled the de facto status of Nile water rights. On the 
contrary the benevolent autocrat of the Valley of the Nile gave 
the seal of his approval to existing conditions. This was done in 
no uncertain terms as early as 1903. At that time it was pro- 
posed to produce in the Sudan by irrigation exportable crops such 
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as sugar and cotton. The Anglo-Egyptian partnership did not 
then hold that as a riparian proprietor it had a right to draw 
water for its own purposes. Far from proceeding upon this 
theory, “‘as the available supply was strictly limited,” writes Sir 
Murdoch Macdonald, then British Adviser to the Egyptian 
Ministry for Public Works, “an agreement was entered into 
between the Sudan and Egyptian Governments provisionally 
fixing the Sudan areas which could draw summer water at 10,000 
feddans (approximately 10,000 acres). When the Assuan Dam 
was heightened a new agreement raised this figure to 20,000.” 

The jealousy with which Lord Cromer safeguarded the prin- 
ciple of the Nile water monopoly of Egypt is readily understood 
when it is borne in mind that that country was the apple of the 
eye of her Regenerator. He had found Egypt a hopeless bank- 
rupt, torn asunder by anarchy and drifting towards perdition. 
He made of her rejuvenation his life work. He conquered the 
Sudan in order to safeguard Egypt. Until February 28, 1922, 
when the British abolished their Protectorate over Egypt, the 
Nile was looked upon by England, by Egypt and by the Sudan as 
Egypt’s river. Egypt was the exclusive beneficiary of this fran- 
chise, except to the limited extent that the Sudan had been 
graciously permitted to irrigate a small tract of land. Nothing 
was done officially until November 22, 1924, to impair the Nile 
water tradition which had become the cornerstone of the relation 
between Egypt and the Sudan. 


Il 


Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Governor- 
General of the Sudan, was assassinated on November 18, 1924. 
This brutal murder shocked the entire newspaper reading public 
of the whole world. It was a wanton crime, as stupid as it was 
cruel. It sent to an untimely grave a lovable Irish gentleman, 
a man overflowing with human kindness, generous to a fault, as 
brave as a lion and withal as gentle asa woman. I knew him but 
slightly, but there was something so contagious about his per- 
sonality, something so irresistible about his smile, in a word 
something so very magnetic about him, that though I was in 
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America when he passed away I felt a sense of personal bereave- 
ment at his loss. I, therefore, can readily understand how so 
eminently human a diplomatist as Lord Allenby, the British 
High Commissioner at Cairo, felt when the bleeding body of his 
friend and fellow soldier was carried to the Residency on that 
fateful day. The hero of Jerusalem saw, and I admire him for 
so seeing, that this was not the time to mince words, it was not 
the moment to seek for euphemistic phrases or to cover a mailed 
fist with a velvet glove. It was the hour when a spade should be 
called a spade, when an honorable man was entitled to curse, and 
when the strongest language was the only appropriate mode of 
speech. Lord Allenby rose to the occasion, as he has risen to 
every emergency which it has been his lot to face. Englishmen 
who are in a position to know what goes on behind the scenes have 
assured me that his ire was epic in its righteous fury. It appears 
that certain Egyptians who called on him to express their sym- 
pathy received a raking over the coals which was as sincere as it 
was unexpected. Receiving what he did not consider an ade- 
quate reply, he forthwith advised the Egyptian authorities that 
“instructions are being sent to the Sudan Government: 

“Firstly, to effect the withdrawal from the Sudan of all Egyp- 
tian officers and purely Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army,” 
and 

“Secondly, that the Sudan Government is at liberty to increase 
the area to be irrigated at Gezira from 300,000 feddans to an 
unlimited figure as the need may arise.” 

The first part of this order deals with a matter which does not 
concern me. The second part of it is the pivot around which my 
story revolves. 

As soon as the Egyptian public heard of this ultimatum it was 
flabbergasted, dumbfounded, petrified. The fine of 500,000 
Egyptian pounds ($2,300,000) which Lord Allenby had assessed 
upon Egypt as punitive damages for the assassination of the 
Sirdar, was paid without hesitation and almost without a flicker. 
The money was in the bank. To withdraw it was a mere matter 
of bookkeeping which interested the Ministry of Finance, but 
which did not make any impression upon the fellah. But when 
Lord Allenby spoke in terms of water, his language went home 
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to every man and woman in Egypt. He touched upon the one 
subject which every Egyptian understands. And rightfully so, 
for, withdraw the water of the Nile from the Delta of Egypt, 
and its verdant fields will turn over night into a barren waste. 
The country is practically rainless. Without the Nile it would 
again become a desert—“for dust thou art and to dust thou 
shalt return”’. 

I know that lawyers may argue that the Allenby ultimatum 
evolved a form of chastisement unknown to the penal code. I 
am aware of the fact that Edmund Burke insisted that he did not 
know how to draw up an indictment against a whole people. I 
do not attempt to controvert either of these propositions. All 
that I say is that the British were face to face with a condition 
and not with a theory. At least forty Englishmen had been 
sniped in broad daylight during the eighteen months which 
preceded the Stack murder. The killings had taken place in 
frequented parts of Cairo. The murderers wore no masks, and 
yet no witnesses could be found to identify any of them. 
Something had to be done, and this “water cure” was the most 
effective available remedy. But it was drastic. It turned the 
Egyptian water monopoly into a Sudan water monopoly. It 
did more than this; it potentially condemned 14,000,000 
people to famine. It made future generations responsible for 
the crimes committed in 1924. 

Strictly speaking, I am in no sense concerned with the punish- 
ment meted out to Egypt. If I have spoken of the matter at all 
it is only because the Southern States of the American Union are 
about to be made to suffer for the assassination of the Sirdar. 
Assuredly they had nothing to do with the crime. I, as a South- 
erner, cannot see them dealt a body blow without raising my 
voice. To make my meaning clear, to drive home my point, I 
shall be forced to examine in some detail the available water 
supply of the Nile. It may appear, at first blush, as if I am 
pleading Egypt’s case. I shall not do so. I am thinking only 
of my own flesh and blood. Every argument which I may ad- 
duce has but one impelling cause and but one aim—to save 
Louisiana and her sister States from paying the penalty for a 
crime committed by others. 
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IV 


The ukase of November 22, 1924, had two main objectives. In 
the first place it was desired to put the fear of God into the 
breasts of the Egyptians. This result was obtained. In the 
second instance it was deemed opportune to strike while the iron 
was hot and to reverse with one stroke the former British policy 
in regard to Nile water. 

But when the morrow afforded time for reflection it was per- 
ceived that an official undertaking given by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, in the British House of Commons on February 
28, 1922, made it extremely difficult for England to enforce the 
letter of this “right about face” order. It will be recalled that 
Downing Street had evolved for Egypt a new form of sovereignty, 
that of independence “with reservations”. In giving birth to 
this rara avis Mr. Lloyd George said: 


The final clause of the Declaration defines the special relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and Egypt. It declares that the following.four points 
are absolutely reserved to the discretion of His Majesty’s Government: 

(a) The security of the communications of the British Empire in Egypt; 

(b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or interference direct 
or indirect; 

(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of 
minorities, and 

(d) The Sudan. 

We are prepared to make agreements with the Egyptian Government upon 
these matters in a spirit of mutual accommodation whenever a favorable 
opportunity arises for the conclusion of such agreements. But until such 
agreements, satisfactory both to ourselves and to the Egyptian Government, 
are concluded, the status quo will remain intact. 


This meant in plain language, that until London and Cairo got 
together, the Sudan had to remain the tail to Egypt’s kite, come 
what may, come what will. I mean by this that the British 
Foreign Office so construed its own words as soon as it recovered 
from the shock of the Stack crime. 

Ziwar Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, an Egyptian 
patriot and in no sense unfriendly to England, wrote to Lord 
Allenby that the water clause in the ultimatum had aroused very 
great anxiety in Egypt. He reminded the High Commissioner 
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that the Egyptian Government had always maintained that the 
development of the Sudan should not be of a nature to harm 
irrigation in Egypt or to prejudice the future projects which were 
necessary to meet her rapidly increasing population. He added 
that he believed that he was not mistaken in affirming that this 
principle had been fully admitted by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, and he therefore invited the High Commissioner to 
revoke the instructions given to the Sudan: 


Lord Allenby replied that the British Government has no intention of 
trespassing on the natural historic rights of Egypt in the waters of the Nile and 
in giving instructions to the Sudan Government the British Government had 
intended that they be construed in this sense. Moved by these consider- 
ations His Majesty’s Government was disposed to direct the Sudan Govern- 
ment not to give effect to the previous instructions regarding the unlimited 
development of the Gezira mentioned in the note of November 22, on the 
understanding that an expert committee composed of Mr. J. J. Canter Cre- 
mers, as Chairman, who has been chosen by an agreement between the two 
Governments, Mr. R. H. McGregor, British delegate, and Abd el Hamid Pasha 
Suleiman, who had been selected by the Egyptian Government, shall meet not 
later than February 15, for the purpose of examining the subject and pro- 
posing a basis on which irrigation can be carried out with full consideration for 
the interests of Egypt and without detriment to her natural historic rights. 


In commenting upon this correspondence the semi-official 
London Times points out that the water of the Blue Nile, at its 
low stage, had in the past been earmarked for the Sudan by 
eminent irrigation authorities, and that the White Nile had been 
similarly attributed to Egypt. The article adds that— 


the only justification for the appointment of the new commission can be the 
hope that its recommendations will lead to the final settlement to the mutual 
satisfaction of both countries of a question that has been allowed to lose its 
purely technical character and embitter their relations. Such a settlement 
would take the form of a friendly agreement between Egypt and the Sudan 
which would establish the vested rights of each, lay down a system for the 
allocation of available and future supplies of water, and set up machinery 
whereby the agreement should be interpreted, differences of opinion between 
the two Governments adjusted, further conservation works decided upon and 
the proportion of their cost allotted to the two countries. 


I have burdened my text with these quotations because I have 
felt that the documents should speak for themselves. I have 
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thought, however, that it might be interesting to see what the 
semi-official London Times has had to say about the matter. It 
is so often inspired that laymen are entitled to attach importance 
to its statements. I must hasten to add, nevertheless, that the 
Mr. Cremers who was made Chairman of this Board was a 
Hollander. He was a consulting Engineer attached to the Dutch 
Ministry of Waterways and Dutch Delegate on the Central 
Commission of the Rhine. His credentials were therefore of the 
highest quality. But why this post was taken away from the 
United States isa mystery tome. Perhaps, I should not say that 
this billet “‘was taken away from the United States”, but here 
are the facts. During the latter years of the war a bitter contro- 
versy went on as to projects for augmenting the Nile Water 
supply. Two distinguished Englishmen fought to the knife and 
from the knife to the hilt. Egyptian public opinion was very 
much interested in the controversy as one of the two antagonists, 
Sir William Willcocks, an engineer of repute and of high charac- 
ter, charged the British Adviser to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works with having prepared plans for conservation work 
on the upper Nile based upon erroneous data. The discussion 
widened, and Lord Allenby in the autumn of 1919 appointed a 
commission to inquire into the whole water problem, except that 
of a division of the supply between Egypt and the Sudan. This 
issue was not submitted. In those days, just after the Armistice, 
all thoughts turned to America as the one and only place to seek 
the “‘foreign” member of this commission. The outstanding 
ability of Mr. H. T. Cory, of California, called his name to the 
attention of the Anglo-Egyptian authorities. He was chosen. 
He fulfilled his mission with the success characteristic of all of his 
work. I have repeatedly heard both Englishmen and Egyptians 
speak in the highest terms of his services. His report submitted, 
Mr. Cory returned to the United States. Of course neither he 
nor any American had a right of preémption to a seat upon the 
new Board, but it does seem passing strange that in 1924 a Dutch- 
man should have been called to fill a post that public opinion 
forced upon an American in 1919. 

It was desired that this new commission submit its report 
before June 30, 1925. It got down to its task, but in April 
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typhoid fever overtook Mr. Cremers and all work stopped. On 
June 23, 1925, he died. Mr. McGregor had in the meantime 
returned to Europe. In view of Mr. Cremers’s death it is im- 
possible to say when the report will be ready. 


V 


I have no inside knowledge as to what form the report of the 
Commission may take. Will it recognize what Lord Allenby’s 
letter of January 26, 1925, describes as “Egyptian interests and 
historic rights”? Or will it, as The London Times expressed it, 
propose a settlement which “would take the form of a friendly 
agreement between Egypt and the Sudan, which would establish 
the vested rights of each (and) lay down a system for the allo- 
cation of the available and future supplies of water”? I do not 
know. I am not a prophet. I try to interpret the past and to 
understand the present. The future lies beyond my ken. 

But the official reports of the former British Adviser to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, Sir Murdoch Macdonald, 
have taught me two things: 

(1) the quantity of water in the Nile, and 

(2) the present and eventual water requirements of Egypt. 

From this official data I learn that there is not enough water in 
the Nile—whether one speaks of available or of future supplies— 
to answer the requirements of both Egypt and of the Sudan. 
There is not enough to fill Egypt’s eventual needs. There was 
not enough in 1914 to answer Egypt’s demands as then existing. 

Egypt may be literally described as “the river, which is Egypt”’, 
meaning the soil formed by the deposit of the silt-laden annual 
flood. The main part of this land is the Delta, or Lower Egypt, 
which is triangular in shape. Its apex is at Cairo, its base on 
the Mediterranean sea. Its area is about 4,800,000 acres or 
feddans, of which 3,000,000 are cultivated. In the reaches from 
Cairo to the Sudan frontier there are about 2,500,000 acres or 
feddans of arable soil, of which 2,200,000 are now cultivated. 
Thus the combined area of all of the Nile lands of Egypt totals 
about 7,300,000 acres, of which approximately 5,200,000 are now 
under the plow. 
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VI 


This article deals with cotton. I therefore hasten to give the 
figures as to cotton cultivation in Egypt. Here they are: 


ACREAGE 
1,827,868 
1,289,805 
1,800,843 
1,715,150 
1,787,843 


As at present 5,200,000 acres are being tilled, it follows that in 
round figures 30 per cent. of this acreage is now under cotton 
culture. The crops produced since 1920 have been as follows: 


AMERICAN PROnUCTION 
Bates Perr Acre 


996,478 0.54 
1,061,476 0.82 
1,329,907 0.73 
1,293,882 0.75 
1,384,589 0.77 


It has already been pointed that Egypt still has 2,100,000 
acres which have not yet been utilized. Of this, however, 200,000 
in the lake zone of Lower Egypt should be reserved for piscicul- 
ture. This reduces the net available maximum increase of 
cultivation in Egypt to 1,900,000 feddans or acres. 

Now, Egypt has a population of 14,000,000 souls. They and 
their cattle must be fed. The fellah, therefore, raises sugar, 
wheat, corn, rice, onions, barley and clover. These crops absorb 
approximately 70 per cent of the present cultivated surface of the 
country. It is reasonable to suppose that this proportion of 70 
per cent. for the general crops and of 30 per cent. for cotton will be 
maintained even when, at some future date, the entire available 
superficies of the land pays tribute to the farmer. This means 
that in round figures 570,000 more acres will, in time, be put 
under cotton cultivation. 

During the last five years the Egyptian fellah has got out of 
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his soil an average yield of 0.72 of an American bale per acre. 
This implies that he, or his child or his grandson, should be able 
to increase the Egyptian cotton production by 410,400 bales, if 
all goes well. In other words the spot market of the future must 
count upon an Egyptian supply of approximately 1,800,000 bales. 

Of course, I know that boll weevils and other pests may make 
my calculations appear like the dream of a theorist. But I do 
not think these agricultural hazards weaken the salient point of 
my argument, for, whether the Nile water goes to Egypt or to the 
Sudan, the same element of risk exists. I know for instance that 
Egyptian cotton is attacked by what is popularly called the “‘ pink 
worm”. I am advised that the Sudan is menaced by the aphis 
which deposits honey dew on a relatively large scale and thus 
suffocates the plant. It therefore follows that as a practical 
proposition the insect peril exists both in Egypt and the Sudan. 
All of these statistics lead up to one fact. Egypt as an eventual 
cotton entity represents a territory of approximately 2,570,000 
acres capable of raising about 1,800,000 American bales of cotton. 
What can the Sudan produce? 

If the independence of Egypt means what the words imply, the 
English cannot linger long in this country. A corollary to this 
will be that the irrigation system of Egypt will pass into native 
hands. Will this purely local administration, if it come about, 
make it possible for the Egypt of the future to produce 1,800,000 
American bales of cotton? To answer this question would be to 
indulge in prophecy. I do know, however, that if the Sudan gets, 
as The London Times inferred that she will obtain, an adequate 
allocation of Nile water, English engineers will drive the last 
pound of efficiency out of every cubic yard of water meted out to 
the “Black Country”. There is, accordingly, a possible element 
of personal equation which may enter into any computations 
which may be made. 

In returning to my narrative I deem it necessary to speak of 
quality before I touch upon quantity. I thought for a time that 
good cotton could not be grown south of the thirtieth degree of 
north latitude. New Orleans is just south of this parallel. The 
country tributary to my native city is farmed in sugar and rice. 
Very little cotton is grown south of Baton Rouge. I had under- 
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stood, in a vague way, that this was because cotton was not at its 
best quite so far south. When I reached Egypt I soon learned 
that an admirable staple was grown several hundred miles south 
of this dividing line. But certain preconceived ideas are most 
tenacious. 

When, therefore, I determined to look into the Sudan question 
I requested the experts consulted by me to be most careful as 
I had an idea that the Sudan could not produce a high grade 
article. I have received unequivocal written assurances from 
an agronomist who has produced the actual stuff on the spot, that 
in the Gezira district of the Sudan the “ordinary American 
variety” and all Egyptian grades are successfully grown. 

I shall not speak of the American plant. Of the Egyptian I feel 
that I may well say a word. It produces four varieties: (1) the 
Sakellaridis; (2) the Assili; (3) the Affifi, and (4) the Ashmouni. 

With the exception of American sea island cotton, which is in a 
class all by itself, the Sakellaridis is, I am assured by competent 
authority, the longest, finest, strongest and whitest grade in the 
world. The Ashmouni, which is the most inferior of the Egyp- 
tian supply, in ordinary years brings in the Liverpool market 
20 per cent. more than the average American output. 

I am assured that the Sudan Sakellaridis and Assili are not 
equal to the best of the similar Egyptian variety, but that the 
best Sudan Sakellaridis and Assili are equivalent to the medium 
Egyptian stock of this same grade. On the other hand the Affifi 
and Ashmouni run to the same standard as in Egypt. This 
means that the Lower Nile Valley can put upon the market a 
better staple than anything we can produce outside of the Sea 
Islands— always assuming my information to be accurate. 

When one considers the marvellous fertility of the Nile Valley, 
this should not be considered surprising. Man tickles the earth 
and it laughs into a golden harvest. A group of influential 
British capitalists commonly known as a Syndicate has for several 
years been fully aware of this fact. It helped to put through the 
British Parliament a bill whereby England guaranteed a Sudan 
bond issue of £3,000,000, which has been applied to building the 
Sennaar Dam which is now ready for business. These financiers 
bought up what is known as the Gezira Province of the Sudan. 
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They have converted it into a closed corporation, or, to be more 
accurate, they have made it impossible for any one to buy any 
land in the Gezira. These men have been calling out for water 
for years, but until their Sennaar Dam neared completion their cries 
were premonitory symptoms rather than an urgent appeal for help. 

Luckily for them, the stupid killing of the chivalrous Stack 
happened just when the construction work near their property 
was practically finished. ) 

It is therefore clear that the Sudan has both the grade of cotton 
which counts and a capitalistic group to make the most of these 
natural advantages. It remains only to inquire as to how many 
bales this ideal combination can produce. 


VII 


I do not know the area of all the cultivable land in the Sudan. 
It is estimated at not less than 35,000,000 acres of good arable 
soil. I shall concentrate my attention on the Gezira. That is 
where the heavy investments have been made. There is where 
the driving force of the Sudan cotton industry is settled. Here 
I have something concrete with which to deal. I am not in the 
domain of fanciful conceptions but face to face with a reality 
which is determined that Manchester shall get its cotton within 
the British Empire. 

The area of the Gezira between Khartoum and the railroad line 
which crosses the province is 5,000,000 acres. Of this 3,000,000 
can be irrigated by the Sennaar Dam; that is to say, a portion of 
these 3,000,000 acres can be put under cotton beginning in 1926, 
should all the “water of the Blue Nile be earmarked for the 
Sudan”. There is no reason why every square yard of this 
immense tract should not be devoted to cotton. If, as some say, 
there is enough water in the Nile in ordinary years to supply the 
present requirements of Egypt and at the same time to irrigate 
the Gezira, it follows that the Southern States of America will be 
called upon within a few years to face an additional cotton supply 
of 2,160,000 American bales. 

In fixing this figure I use the Egyptian production per acre as 
my basis. It does not, however, allow for an increased Egyp- 
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tian output nor does it take into consideration that the Sudan 
will never agree to limit its cultivation to so small an acreage, 
once it is started on the high road to wealth. If this eventuality 
of increased cotton acreage comes about, it will spell ruin for the 
American cotton planter, not tomorrow perhaps but before the 
young men of today shall have passed away. 

If, as I firmly believe, there is not enough water in the Nile in 
low years to deviate a drop from Egypt without jeopardizing her 
existence, and if the policy foreshadowed in The London Times be 
adopted, it will mean (1) famine in Egypt and (2) reduced prices 
for American cotton. I shall not attempt to prove why I think 
that there is not enough water for Egypt to spare a mouthful in 
low years. Suffice it to say that if the entire Egyptian acreage 
now under cotton cultivation, which consisted in 1924 of 1,787,843 
feddans, were wiped out, the Southern planter would still be 
penalized for the Stack murder. This absolute elimination of 
Egyptian cotton production to make way for a syndicate of 
British capitalists is not going to occur. Such things do not 
happen. The British are too just to consent to make an arid 
desert of the Delta of the Nile in order to cause the upper 
stretches of that river to blossom like a rose and incidentally to 
enrich a syndicate of capitalists. 

But, I repeat, should the entire Egyptian cotton crop dis- 
appear (and it will not), the increased African cotton acreage 
would still be 1,212,157 feddans. To get this result I subtract 
from the 3,000,000 acres Gezira tract now ready for the plow 
and lying opposite the Dam “earmarked for the Sudan” the 
1,787,843 feddans (or acres) which Egypt had under cotton in 
1924. This difference, upon the basis of the results obtained 
during the last five years, represents a Sword of Damocles in 
round figures of 970,000 American bales, enough to turn any 
Bull market into a Bear feast. 

But it is the possibility of unlimited expansion which sharpens 
this sword and makes of it a guillotine. Nor must this salient 
point be forgotten. It is the essence of my argument: Egypt 
needs foodstuffs. Seventy per cent. of her soil is applied to filling 
her stomach and but thirty per cent. is devoted to clothing her 
body. The money back of the Sudan development will be applied 
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entirely to cotton. No seventy per cent. and thirty per cent. 
will be tolerated there. The Sudan and Egypt both lie in Africa. 
So does the Nile. It is immaterial to the American cotton 
planter whether a bale reach the spinner marked “Egypt” or 
labelled “Sudan”. But it does make a difference to him to know 
that cotton producing Nile-Africa will, in all probability, cease 
to be a seventy per cent.-thirty per cent. country and become for 
immense stretches a one hundred per cent. cotton land. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that every other deduction drawn by me be 
fallacious; that the Nile beginning in 1926 will irrigate the same 
number of acres as in the past; the very fact that the seventy per 
cent. food production can no longer be counted upon accentuates 
the gravity of the problem. 


VIII 


But it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The Sudan is 
face to face with a great scarcity of labor. The Syndicate will 
have a hard time getting hands to sow its fields and to pick its 
cotton. Besides, the temperature runs so high in the Nile basin 
that competent English engineers will not relish the idea of 
working down there unless they are paid fancy salaries. More- 
over experience in Egypt has taught that it is extremely difficult 
to get big concerns started. It is therefore probable that years 
may elapse before the Sudan can get under headway. But it 
behooves the South to think of tomorrow and not solely of today. 

This silver lining that I have just pointed out is, of course, 
most important. The main issue, however, centers around one 
point. It is not whether we may have a breathing space before 
we face bankruptcy, but are we called upon to hoist our danger 
signals? In answering this question it is well to bear in mind 
that Sudan cotton can be transported to the markets of the world 
without serious economic difficulty, and that the capitalists who 
have put up the money to emancipate the Manchester cotton 
spinner from industrial vassalage to the South are determined 
that the labor problem shall be solved. There are no Austra- 
lians, no Canadians, no Afrikanders, to prevent the importation of 
‘Coolies and of Indians. Who will risk the assertion that the 
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Government of India would not be delighted to find in the Sudan 
an outlet for its surplus population? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the group of capitalists would oppose such a measure? 

To my mind the one subject about which any doubt may linger 
is that which bears upon the quality of cotton which the Sudan 
produces. I have done all I can to get accurate information upon 
this feature. The assurances given me are from sources of the 
highest credibility, reliability and competence. I have taken up 
the matter with specialists. I have cross examined my inform- 
ants, separate and apart from one another. The answers are 
concordant, categorical and emphatic, and these are, I repeat, 
that the cotton produced in the Sudan is longer, finer, stronger, 
whiter and a better seller than anything raised in America out- 
side of the Sea Islands. 

Assuming that this evidence is worthy of belief, I feel justified 
in saying that I view the future of the American cotton planter 


with the gravest concern. 
PIERRE CRABITES. 





THE KLAN’S FIGHT FOR AMERICANISM 
BY HIRAM WESLEY EVANS 
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[This authoritative paper on the Ku Klux Klan by the foremost representative 
of that Order will be followed in the next—June-—July-August—number of this 
Review with similarly authentic papers from opposing points of view; contributed 
by the Rev. Martin J. Scort, S. J., of the College of St. Francis Xavier; Dr. 
W. E. Bureuarpt Dusois, of the National Association for the Advancement of 
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Emanu-El of New York; and Professor Wut1am Starr Mysrs, of Princeton 
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American institutions. In pursuance of its long-established policy, Tam Norta 
AMERICAN Ruvisw gives to these writers the utmost freedom of expression, 
leaving them alone responsible for all their statements.—Tux Epitors] 


Tue Ku Klux Klan on last Thanksgiving Day passed its tenth 
anniversary. In one decade it has made a place and won a record 
for achievement which are almost, if not quite, unique in the his- 
tory of great popular movements. It has not merely grown from 
a handful to a membership of millions, from poverty to riches, 
from obscurity to great influence, from fumbling impotence to 
the leadership in the greatest cause now before the American 
people. All these are important, but not vital. 

What is vital is that in these years the Klan has shown a power 
to reform and cleanse itself from within, to formulate and vitalize 
fundamental instincts into concrete thought and purposeful 
action, to meet changing conditions with adaptability but with- 
out weakness, to speak for and to lead the common people of 
America and, finally, to operate through the application of prac- 
tical patriotism to public life with increasing success, and along 
the only constructive lines to be found in the present welter of 
our national thought. 
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By these things the Klan has proved not only its ability to live, 
but its right to life and influence. It has already lasted longer 
than any similar movement; its tenth birthday finds it stronger 
than ever before, with its worst weaknesses conquered or being 
eliminated, and so well prepared for the future that it may 
fairly be said to stand merely on the threshold of its life and 
service. 

The greatest achievement so far has been to formulate, focus, 
and gain recognition for an idea—the idea of preserving and 
developing America first and chiefly for the benefit of the children 
of the pioneers who made America, and only and definitely along 
the lines of the purpose and spirit of those pioneers. The Klan 
cannot claim to have created this idea: it has long been a vague 
stirring in the souls of the plain people. But the Klan can fairly 
claim to have given it purpose, method, direction and a vehicle. 
When the Klan first appeared the nation was in the confusion of 
sudden awakening from the lovely dream of the melting pot, 
disorganized and helpless before the invasion of aliens and alien 
ideas. After ten years of the Klan it is in arms for defense. 
This is our great achievement. 

The second is more selfish; we have won the leadership in the 
movement for Americanism. Except for a few lonesome voices, 
almost drowned by the clamor of the alien and the alien-minded 
“Liberal”, the Klan alone faces the invader. This is not to say 
that the Klan has gathered into its membership all who are ready 
to fight for America. The Klan is the champion, but it is not 
merely an organization. It is an idea, a faith, a purpose, an 
organized crusade. No recruit to the cause has ever been really 
lost. Though men and women drop from the ranks they remain 
with us in purpose, and can be depended on fully in any crisis. 
Also, there are many millions who have never joined, but who 
think and feel and—when called on—fight with us. This is our 
real strength, and no one who ignores it can hope to understand 
America today. 

Other achievements of these ten years have been the education 
of the millions of our own membership in citizenship, the suppres- 
sion of much lawlessness and increase of good government wher- 
ever we have become strong, the restriction of immigration, and 
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the defeat of the Catholic attempt to seize the Democratic party. 
All these we have helped, and all are important. 

The outstanding proof of both our influence and our service, 
however, has been in creating, outside our ranks as well as in 
them, not merely the growing national concentration on the prob- 
lems of Americanism, but also a growing sentiment against 
radicalism, cosmopolitanism, and alienism of all kinds. We 
have produced instead a sane and progressive conservatism along 
national lines. We have enlisted our racial instincts for the work 
of preserving and developing our American traditions and cus- 
toms. This was most strikingly shown in the elections last fall, 
when the conservative reaction amazed all politicians—especially 
the LaFollette rout in the Northwest. This reaction added 
enormously to the plurality of the President, the size of which 
was the great surprise of the election. 

I wish it might fairly be claimed that the Klan from the be- 
ginning had this vision of its mission. Instead the beginnings 
were groping and futile, as well as feeble; they involved errors 
which long prevented any important achievement. The chief 
idea of the founders seems to have been merely to start a new 
fraternal society, based on rather vague sentiments of brother- 
hood among white Americans, and of loyalty to the nation and 
to Protestantism. There was also a sentimental reverence for 
the Klan of the ’Sixties which led to revival of the old name and 
some of the ritual. There was finally the basic idea of white 
supremacy, but this was also at the time a mere sentiment, except 
as it applied to some Negro unrest. 

But along with these ideas there shortly appeared others far 
from laudable. The Klan had remained weak, gaining barely 
10,000 members in the first few years. Then the possibility of 
profit, both in cash and in power, was seen, and soon resulted 
in a “selling plan” based partly on Southern affection for the 
old Klan, partly on social conditions in the South, but chiefly 
on the possibility of inflaming prejudices. They began to “sell 
hate at $10 a package”’. 

To us who know the Klan today, its influence, purpose and 
future, the fact that it can have grown from such beginnings is 
nothing less than a miracle, possible only through one of those 
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mysterious interventions in human affairs which are called Prov- 
idence. The fact is, as we see now, that beneath the stupid 
or dangerous oratory of those early leaders lay certain funda- 
mental truths, quite unseen by them, and then hardly bigger 
than the vital germ in a grain of corn, but which matured auto- 
matically. 

The hate and invisible government ideas, however, were what 
gave the Klan its first great growth, enlisted some 100,000 mem- 
bers, provided wealth for a few leaders, and brought down upon 
the organization the condemnation of most of the country, leaving 
it a reputation from which it has not yet recovered. But even 
before outside indignation had appeared there began an inside 
reaction, caused by abuses and excesses and by the first stirrings 
of the purposes which now dominate. Thus began the reform 
of the Klan by itself, which gained steadily until it won full 
control in 1922. It laid the basis for the astounding growth of 
the last three years, and for the present immense influence. 

This reform did more than merely rectify the old abuses; 
it developed into full life the hidden but vital germs, and released 
one of the most irresistible forces in human affairs, the funda- 
mental instinct of race pride and loyalty—what Lothrop Stoddard 
calls “the imperious urge of superior heredity”. Closely asso- 
ciated with it are two other instincts vital to success among the 
northern races: patriotism, stimulated to unusual activity by the 
hyphenism revealed in the World War; and spiritual independ- 
ence, a revival of the individualism which sprang up just as the 
Nordic races began to assert themselves in their great blossoming 
of the last four centuries, and which found its chief expression in 
Protestantism. These ideas gave direction and guidance to the 
reforms demanded by the rank and file three years ago. They 
have been further developed, made more definite and more pur- 
poseful, and they are the soul of the Klan today. 

The direct reforms brought about were several. First was the 
stopping of any exercise of “invisible government”. This was 
reinforced by a change in the oath, by which all Klansmen are 
sworn to uphold legally constituted officers in enforcing the law 
at all times. One result of this is to be seen in the decrease of 
lawlessness in Klan territory. We can justly claim credit for the 
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remarkable improvement as regards lynching in the last two 
years. 

The elimination of private profit for officers of the Klan came 
next and with it went a democratizing of the order. The Klan, 
being chiefly an organized crusade, cannot operate efficiently on a 
purely democratic basis, but the autocracy of the early years has 
been replaced by a system approximating that of the American 
Government in its early years; final power in the hands of the 
rank and file, but full power of leadership in the officers they 
choose. 

Another most important reform was a complete change in the 
method of “propagation’”—of recruiting and spreading our 
gospel. In the early days this had been done very secretively, a 
high percentage of money had gone to the kleagles—the “sales 
agents”’—there had been a high-pressure appeal to sentimentality, 
hatred and the invisible government idea, and a tendency to 
emphasize numbers rather than quality of recruits. Today, 
instead, the evangelistic emphasis is put on Americanism, 
Protestant Christianity, and action through government ma- 
chinery; an increasing number of the field agents are on salary, 
lists of possible members are carefully weeded out before any are 
approached, and those found worth while are won by personal 
work, backed by open discussion. This has, to be sure, cut down 
the number of new members accepted, but has greatly increased 
quality and loyalty, and it has brought amazing gains in strength, 
particularly in the Mid-West and North. 

Most important of all has been the formulation of the true 
Klan purposes into definite principles. This has been a gradual 
process. We in the lead found ourselves with a following in- 
spired in many ways beyond our understanding, with beliefs 
and purposes which they themselves only vaguely understood and 
could not express, but for the fulfilment of which they depended 
on us. We found ourselves, too, at the head of an army with 
unguessable influence to produce results for which responsibility 
would rest on us—the leaders—but which we had not foreseen 
and for which we were not prepared. As the solemn responsi- 
bility to give right leadership to these millions, and to make right 
use of this influence, was brought home to us, we were compelled 
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to analyze, put into definite words, and give purpose to these half 
conscious impulses. 

The Klan, therefore, has now come to speak for the great mass 
of Americans of the old pioneer stock. We believe that it does 
fairly and faithfully represent them, and our proof lies in their 
support. To understand the Klan, then, it is necessary to under- 
stand the character and present mind of the mass of old-stock 
Americans. The mass, it must be remembered, as distinguished 
from the intellectually mongrelized “Liberals”. 

These are, in the first place, a blend of various peoples of the so- 
called Nordic race, the race which, with all its faults, has given 
the world almost the whole of modern civilization. The Klan 
does not try to represent any people but these. 

There is no need to recount the virtues of the American pio- 
neers; but it is too often forgotten that in the pioneer period a 
selective process of intense rigor went on. From the first only 
hardy, adventurous and strong men and women dared the pioneer 
dangers; from among these all but the best died swiftly, so that 
the new Nordic blend which became the American race was bred 
up to a point probably the highest in history. This remarkable 
race character, along with the new-won continent and the new- 
created nation, made the inheritance of the old-stock Americans 
the richest ever given to a generation of men. 

In spite of it, however, these Nordic Americans for the last 
generation have found themselves increasingly uncomfortable, 
and finally deeply distressed. There appeared first confusion 
in thought and opinion, a groping and hesitancy about national 
affairs and private life alike, in sharp contrast to the clear, 
straightforward purposes of our earlier years. There was 
futility in religion, too, which was in many ways even more dis- 
tressing. Presently we began to find that we were dealing with 
strange ideas; policies that always sounded well, but somehow 
always made us still more uncomfortable. 

Finally came the moral breakdown that has been going on for 
two decades. One by one all our traditional moral standards 
went by the boards, or were so disregarded that they ceased to 
be binding. The sacredness of our Sabbath, of our homes, of 
chastity, and finally even of our right to teach our own children 
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in our own schools fundamental facts and truths were torn 
away from us. Those who maintained the old standards did 
so only in the face of constant ridicule. 

Along with this went economic distress. The assurance for the 
future of our children dwindled. We found our great cities and 
the control of much of our industry and commerce taken over by 
strangers, who stacked the cards of success and prosperity against 
us. Shortly they came to dominate our government. The bloc 
system by which this was done is now familiar to all. Every 
kind of inhabitant except the Americans gathered in groups which 
operated as units in politics, under orders of corrupt, self-seeking 
and un-American leaders, who both by purchase and threat en- 
forced their demands on politicians. Thus it came about that 
the interests of Americans were always the last to be considered 
by either national or city governments, and that the native 
Americans were constantly discriminated against, in business, in 
legislation and in administrative government. 

So the Nordic American today is a stranger in large parts of the 
land his fathers gave him. Moreover, he is a most unwelcome 
stranger, one much spit upon, and one to whom even the right 
to have his own opinions and to work for his own interests is now 
denied with jeers and revilings. “We must Americanize the 
Americans,”’ a distinguished immigrant said recently. Can any- 
thing more clearly show the state to which the real American 
has fallen in this country which was once his own? 

Our falling birth rate, the result of all this, is proof of our dis- 
tress. We no longer feel that we can be fair to children we bring 
into the world, unless we can make sure from the start that they 
shall have capital or education or both, so that they need never 
compete with those who now fill the lower rungs of the ladder 
of success. We dare no longer risk letting our youth “make its 
own way” in the conditions under which we live. So even our 
unborn children are being crowded out of their birthright! 

All this has been true for years, but it was the World War that 
gave us our first hint of the real cause of our troubles, and began 
to crystallize our ideas. The war revealed that millions whom 
we had allowed to share our heritage and prosperity, and whom 
we had assumed had become part of us, were in fact not wholly 
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so. They had other loyalties: each was willing—anxious!—to 
sacrifice the interests of the country that had given him shelter 
to the interests of the one he was supposed to have cast off; each 
in fact did use the freedom and political power we had given him 
against ourselves whenever he could see any profit for his older 
loyalty. 

This, of course, was chiefly in international affairs, and the 
excitement caused by the discovery of disloyalty subsided rapidly 
after the war ended. But it was not forgotten by the Nordic 
Americans. They had been awakened and alarmed; they began 
to suspect that the hyphenism which had been shown was only 
a part of what existed; their quiet was not that of renewed sleep, 
but of strong men waiting very watchfully. And presently they 
began to form decisions about all those aliens who were Americans 
for profit only. 

They decided that even the crossing of salt water did not dim a 
single spot on a leopard; that an alien usually remains an alien 
no matter what is done to him, what veneer of education he gets, 
what oaths he takes, nor what public attitudes he adopts. They 
decided that the melting pot was a ghastly failure, and remem- 
bered that the very name was coined by a member of one of the 
races—the Jews—which most determinedly refuses to melt. 
They decided that in every way, as well as in politics, the alien 
in the vast majority of cases is unalterably fixed in his instincts, 
character, thought and interests by centuries of racial selection 
and development, that he thinks first for his own people, works 
only with and for them, cares entirely for their interests, considers 
himself always one of them, and never an American. They 
decided that in character, instincts, thought, and purposes—in 
his whole soul—an alien remains fixedly alien to America and 
all it means. 

They saw, too, that the alien was tearing down the American 
standard of living, especially in the lower walks. It became clear 
that while the American can out-work the alien, the alien can so 
far under-live the American as to force him out of all competetive 
labor. So they came to realize that the Nordic can easily sur- 
vive and rule and increase if he holds for himself the advantages 
won by strength and daring of his ancestors in times of stress 
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and peril, but that if he surrenders those advantages to the peoples 


who could not share the stress, he will soon be driven below the 
level at which he can exist by their low standards, low living and 
fast breeding. And they saw that the low standard aliens of 
Eastern and Southern Europe were doing just that thing to us. 

They learned, though more slowly, that alien ideas are just 
as dangerous to us as the aliens themselves, no matter how plausi- 
ble such ideas may sound. With most of the plain people this 
conclusion is based simply on the fact that the alien ideas do 
not work well for them. Others went deeper and came to under- 
stand that the differences in racial background, in breeding, 
instinct, character and emotional point of view are more im- 
portant than logic. So ideas which may be perfectly healthy 
for an alien may also be poisonous for Americans. 

Finally they learned the great secret of the propagandists; 
that success in corrupting public opinion depends on putting out 
the subversive ideas without revealing their source. They came 
to suspect that “prejudice” against foreign ideas is really a 
protective device of nature against mental food that may be 
indigestible. They saw, finally, that the alien leaders in America 
act on this theory, and that there is a steady flood of alien ideas 
being spread over the country, always carefully disguised as 
American. 

As they learned all this the Nordic Americans have been grad- 
ually arousing themselves to defend their homes and their own 
kind of civilization. They have not known just how to go about 
it; the idealist philanthropy and good-natured generosity which 
led to the philosophy of the melting pot have died hard. Re- 
sistance to the peaceful invasion of the immigrant is no such 
simple matter as snatching up weapons and defending frontiers, 
nor has it much spectacular emotionalism to draw men to the 
colors. 

The old-stock Americans are learning, however. They have 
begun to arm themselves for this new type of warfare. Most 
important, they have broken away from the fetters of the false 
ideals and philanthropy which put aliens ahead of their own chil- 
dren and their own race. 

To do this they have had to reject completely—and perhaps 
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for the moment the rejection is a bit too complete—the whole 
body of “‘ Liberal” ideas which they had followed with such simple, 
unquestioning faith. The first and immediate cause of the 
break with Liberalism was that it had provided no defense against 
the alien invasion, but instead had excused it—even defended it 
against Americanism. Liberalism is today charged in the mind 
of most Americans with nothing less than national, racial and 
spiritual treason. 

But this is only the last of many causes of distrust. The plain 
people now see that Liberalism has come completely under the 
dominance of weaklings and parasites whose alien “idealism” 
reaches its logical peak in the Bolshevist platform of “‘produve 
as little as you can, beg or steal from those who do produce, 
and kill the producer for thinking he is better than you.” Not 
that all Liberalism goes so far, but it all seems to be on that 
road. The average Liberal idea is apparently that those who can 
produce should carry the unfit, and let the unfit rule them. 

This aberration. would have been impossible, of course, if 
American Liberalism had kept its feet on the ground. Instead it 
became wholly academic, lost all touch with the plain people, 
disowned its instincts and common sense, and lived in a world 
of pure, high, groundless logic. 

Worse yet, this became a world without moral standards. 
Our forefathers had standards—the Liberals today say they were 
narrow!—and they had consciences and knew that Liberalism 
must be kept within fixed bounds. They knew that tolerance of 
things that touch the foundations of the home, of decency, of 
patriotism or of race loyalty is not lovely but deadly. Modern 
American Liberalism has no such bounds. If it has a conscience 
it hides it shamefacedly; if it has any standards it conceals them 
well. If it has any convictions—but why be absurd? Its boast 
is that it has none except conviction in its own decadent religion 
of Liberalism toward everything; toward the right of every man 
to make a fool or degenerate of himself and to try to corrupt 
others; in the right of any one to pull the foundations from under 
the house or poison the wells; in the right of children to play with 
matches in a powdermill! 

The old stock Americans believe in Liberalism, but not in this 
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thing. It has undermined their Constitution and their national 
customs and institutions, it has corrupted the morals of their 
children, it has vitiated their thought, it has degenerated and 
perverted their education, it has tried to destroy their God. 
They want no more of it. They are trying to get back to decency 
and common sense. 

The old stock “plain people” are no longer alone in their 
belief as to the nature of the dangers, their causes, and the folly 
of Liberal thought. Recently men of great education and mind, 
students of wide reputation, have come to see all this as the plain 
Americans saw it years before. This was stated by Madison 
Grant: 

The Nordic race . . . if it takes warning in time, may face the future with 
assurance. Fight it must, but let the fight be not a civil war against its own 
blood kindred but against the dangerous foreign races, whether they advance 
sword in hand or in the more insidious guise of beggars at our gates, pleading 
for admittance to share our prosperity. If we continue to allow them to enter 
they will in time drive us out of our own land by the mere force of breeding. 

The great hope of the future here in America lies in the realization of the 
working classes that competition of the Nordic with the alien is fatal, whether 
the latter be the lowly immigrant from Southern or Eastern — or the 
more obviously dangerous Oriental, against whose standards of living the 
white man cannot compete. In this country we must look to such of our 
people—our farmers and artisans—as are still of American blood, to recognize 
and meet this danger. 


Our present condition is the result of following the leadership of idealists 
and philanthropic doctrinaires. 


The chief of Mr. Grant’s demands, that the un-American alien 
be barred out, has already been partly accomplished. It is 
established as our national policy by overwhelming vote of Con- 
gress, after years of delay won by the aliens already here through 
the political power we gave them. The Klan is proud that it was 
able to aid this work, which was vital. 

But the plain people realize also that merely stopping the alien 
flood does not restore Americanism, nor even secure us against 
final utter defeat. America must also defend herself against the 
enemy within, or we shall be corrupted and conquered by those 
to whom we have already given shelter. 

The first danger is that we shall be overwhelmed, as Mr. Grant 
forecasts, by the aliens’ “mere force of breeding”. With the 
present birthrate, the Nordic stock will have become a hopeless 
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minority within fifty years, and will within two hundred have 
been choked to death, like grain among weeds. Unless some 
means is found of making the Nordic feel safe in having children, 
we are already doomed. 

An equal danger is from disunity, so strikingly shown during 
the war and from a mongrelization of thought and purpose. It is 
not merely foreign policy that is involved; it is all our thought at 
home, our morals, education, social conduct—everything. We 
are already confused and disunited in every way; the alien groups 
themselves, and the skilful alien propaganda, are both tearing 
steadily at all that makes for unity in nationhood, or for the 
soul of Americanism. If the word “integrity” can still be used 
in its original meaning of singleness of purpose or thought, then 
we as a nation have lost all integrity. Yet our old American 
motto includes the words “ . . . divided we fall!” 

One more point about the present attitude of the old stock 
American: he has revived and increased his long-standing distrust 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is for this that the native 
Americans, and the Klan as their leader, are most often de- 
nounced as intolerant and prejudiced. This is not because we 
oppose the Catholic more than we do the alien, but because our 
enemies recognize that patriotism and race loyalty cannot safely 
be denounced, while our own tradition of religious freedom gives 
them an opening here, if they can sufficiently confuse the issue. 

The fact is, of course, that our quarrel with the Catholics is not 
religious but political. The Nordic race is, as is well known, 
almost entirely Protestant, and there remains in its mental 
heritage an anti-Catholic attitude based on lack of sympathy 
with the Catholic psychology, on the historic opposition of the 
Roman Church to the Nordics’ struggle for freedom and achieve- 
ment, and on the memories of persecutions. But this strictly 
religious prejudice is not now active in America, and so far as I 
can learn, never has been. I do not know of a single manifesta- 
tion in recent times of hostility to any Catholic because of his re- 
ligion, nor to the Catholic Church because of its beliefs. Cer- 
tainly the American has always granted to the Catholic not only 
full religious liberty, without interference or abuse either public 
or private, but also every civil, social and political equality. 
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Neither the present day Protestant nor the Klan wishes to change 
this in any degree. 

The only possible exception to this statement is worth mention- 
ing only because some people give it far too much importance. 
This has been in the publication of vicious and ignorant anti- 
Catholic papers, with small circulation and minute influence. 
These publications, by the way, the Klan has denounced and 
helped suppress. If the Catholic Church would do as much by 
Tolerance and some of the equally vicious and ignorant sheets 
published under its egis, it could come into court against the 
American people with cleaner hands. 

The real indictment against the Roman Church is that it is, 
fundamentally and irredeemably, in its leadership, in politics, 
in thought, and largely in membership, actually and actively 
alien, un-American and usually anti-American. The old stock 
Americans, with the exception of the few such of Catholic faith— 
who are in a class by themselves, standing tragically torn between 
their faith and their racial and national patriotism—see in the 
Roman Church today the chief leader of alienism, and the most 
dangerous alien power with a foothold inside our boundaries. 
It is this and nothing else that has revived hostility to Catholi- 
cism. By no stretch of the imagination can it fairly be called 
religious prejudice, though, now that the hostility has become 
active, it does derive some strength from the religious schism. 

We Americans see many evidences of Catholic alienism. We 
believe that its official position and its dogma, its theocratic 
autocracy and its claim to full authority in temporal as well as 
spiritual matters, all make it impossible for it as a church, or for 
its members if they obey it, to coJperate in a free democracy 
in which Church and State have been separated. It is true that 
in this country the Roman Church speaks very softly on these 
points, so that many Catholics do not know them. It is also 
true that the Roman priests preach Americanism, subject to 
their own conception of Americanism, of course. But the 
Roman Church itself makes a point of the divine and unalterable 
character of its dogma, it has never seen fit to abandon officially 
any of these un-American attitudes, and it still teaches them in 
other countries. Until it does renounce them, we cannot believe 
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anything except that they all remain in force. ready to be called 
into action whenever feasible, and tempor hushed up only 
for expediency. 

The hierarchical government of the Ron .n hurch is equally 
at odds with Americanism. The Pope and the whole hierarchy 
have been for centuries almost wholly Italian. It is nonsense 
to suppose that a man, by entering a church, loses his race or 
national loyalties. The Roman Church today, therefore, is 
just what its name says—Roman; and it is impossible for its 
hierarchy or the policies they dictate to be in real sympathy 
with Americanism. Worse, the Italians have proven to be one 
of the least assimilable of people. The autocratic nature of the 
Catholic Church organization, and its suppression of free con- 
science or free decision, need not be discussed; they are unques- 
tioned. Thus it is fundamental to the Roman Church to demand 
a supreme loyalty, overshadowing national or race loyalty, to a 
power that is inevitably alien, and which at the best must in- 
evitably inculcate ideals un-American if not actively anti-American. 

We find, too, that even in America, the majority of the leaders 
and of the priests of the Roman Church are either foreign born, 
or of foreign parentage and training. They, like other aliens, 
are unable to teach Americanism if they wish, because both race 
and education prevent their understanding what it is. The 
service they give it, even if sincere, can at best produce only 
confusion of thought. Who would ask an American, for instance, 
to try to teach Italians their own language, history, and pa- 
triotism, even without the complication of religion? 

Another difficulty is that the Catholic Church here constantly 
represents, speaks for and cares for the interests of a large body 
of alien peoples. Most immigration of recent years, so un- 
assimilable and fundamentally un-American, has been Catholic. 
The Catholics of American stock have beén submerged and al- 
most lost: the aliens and their interests dictate all policies of the 
Roman Church which are not dictated from Rome itself. 

Also, the Roman Church seems to take pains to prevent the 
assimilation of these people. Its parochial schools, its foreign 
born priests, the obstacles it places in the way of marriage with 
Protestants unless the children are bound in advance to Roman- 
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ism, its persistent use of the foreign languages in church and 
school, its habit of grouping aliens together and thus creating 
insoluble alien masses—all these things strongly impede Ameri- 
canization. Of course they also strengthen and solidify the Catho- 
lic Church, and make its work easier, and so are very natural, 
but the fact remains that they are hostile to Americanism. 

Finally, there is the undeniable fact that the Roman Church 
takes an active part in American politics. It has not been con- 
tent to accept in good faith the separation of Church and State, 
and constantly tries through political means to win advantages 
for itself and its people—in other words, to be a political power 
in America, as well as a spiritual power. Denials of Catholic 
activity in politics are too absurd to need discussion. The 
“Catholic vote” is as well recognized a factor as the “dry vote”. 
All politicians take it for granted. 

The facts are that almost everywhere, and especially in the 
great industrial centers where the Catholics are strongest, they 
vote almost as a unit, under control of leaders of their own faith, 
always in support of the interests of the Catholic Church and of 
Catholic candidates without regard to other interests, and always 
also in support of alienism whenever there is an issue raised. 
They vote, in short, not as American citizens, but as aliens and 
Catholics! They form the biggest, strongest, most cohesive 
of all the alien blocs. On many occasions they form alliances 
with other alien blocs against American interests, as with the 
Jews in New York today, and with others in the case of the recent 
opposition to immigration restriction. Incidentally they have 
been responsible for some of the worst abuses in American politics, 
and today are the chief support of such machines as that of Bren- 
nan in Chicago, Curley in Boston and Tammany in New York. 

All this might occur without direct sanction from the Roman 
Church, though that would not make it less a “Catholic” menace. 
But the evidence is that the Church acts directly and often con- 
trols these activities. The appearance of Roman clergy in 
“inside” political councils, the occasional necessity of “seeing” 
a prelate to accomplish political results, and above all the fact 
that during the fight in the Democratic National Convention of 
1924 the hotel lobbies and the corridors of Madison Square 
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Garden were suddenly black with priests, all seem to prove that 
the Catholic Church acts in politics as a church, and that it 
must bear responsibility for these evils. 

This is the indictment of the old-stock Americans against the 
Roman Church. If at any time it should clear its skirts, should 
prove its willingness to become American in America, and to be 
politically an equal among equals with other religious bodies, 
then Americans would make no indictment of it whatever. But 
until it does these things it must be opposed as must all other 
agencies which stand against America’s destiny. 

Just a word about the American Catholics, of whom there are a 
few hundred thousand only. From the time of the Reformation 
on there have always been Catholics (like Lord Howard, who 
commanded the English fleet against the Armada, despite the 
Pope’s bulls) who have put race and national patriotism ahead 
of loyalty, not to their faith, but to the self-created Roman 
hierarchy. There are such in America today, and always have 
been. With these the American people have no quarrel what- 
ever. They, even the Klan, have supported some of them at the 
polls, and will continue to do so. 

But these people are not “good Catholics”’ in the eyes of the 
hierarchy. They are really in a tragic situation. They are 
pulled on one side by their faith and on the other by the deepest 
racial and patriotic instincts. If there should be a crisis they 
would be torn between them. They are put into this position 
not by their religion but by the autocratic hierarchy which uses 
their faith as a weapon to enforce its own power; which demands 
not only faith and piety, but subservience, as the price of salva- 
tion. What they may do in a crisis no man can forecast, but 
whatever it may be, they will deserve nothing but the deepest 
sympathy. 

This is the general state of mind of the Nordic Americans of the 
pioneer stock today. Many of them do not understand the 
reasons for their beliefs so fully as I have stated them, but the 
state of mind is there beyond doubt, and the reasons are true at all 
vital points. It is inevitable that these people are now in revolt. 
This is the movement to which the Klan, more through Provi- 


dence than its own wisdom, has begun to give leadership. 
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The Ku Klux Klan, in short, is an organization which gives 
expression, direction and purpose to the most vital instincts, 
hopes and resentments of the old stock Americans, provides 
them with leadership, and is enlisting and preparing them for 
militant, constructive action toward fulfilling their racial and 
national destiny. Madison Grant summed up in a single sen- 
tence the grievances, purpose and type of membership of the 
Klan: “Our farmers and artisans . . . of American blood, to 
recognize and meet this danger.” The Klan literally is once 
more the embattled American farmer and artisan, codrdinated 
into a disciplined and growing army, and launched upon a definite 
crusade for Americanism! 

This Providential history of the Klan, and the Providential 
place it has come to hold, give it certain definite characteristics. 
The disadvantages that go with them, as well as the advantages, 
may as well be admitted at once. 

We are a movement of the plain people, very weak in the 
matter of culture, intellectual support, and trained leadership. 
We are demanding, and we expect to win, a return of power into 
the hands of the everyday, not highly cultured, not overly 
intellectualized, but entirely unspoiled and not de-Americanized, 
average citizen of the old stock. Our members and leaders are 
all of this class—the opposition of the intellectuals and liberals 
who held the leadership, betrayed Americanism, and from whom 
we expect to wrest control, is almost automatic. 

This is undoubtedly a weakness. It lays us open to the charge 
of being “hicks” and “rubes” and “drivers of second hand 
Fords”. We admit it. Far worse, it makes it hard for us to 
state our case and advocate our crusade in the most effective 
way, for most of us lack skill in language. Worst of all, the need 
of trained leaders constantly hampers our progress and leads to 
serious blunders and internal troubles. If the Klan ever should 
fail it would be from this cause. All this we on the inside know 
far better than our critics, and regret more. Our leadership is 
improving, but for many years the Klan will be seeking better 
leaders, and the leaders praying for greater wisdom. 

Serious as this is, and strange though our attitude may seem 
to the intellectuals, it does not worry us greatly. Every popular 
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movement has suffered from just this handicap, yet the popular 
movements have been the mainsprings of progress, and have 
usually had to win against the “best people” of their time. 
Moreover, we can depend on getting this intellectual backing 
shortly. It is notable that when the plain people begin to win 
with one of their movements, such as the Klan, the very intel- 
lectuals who have scoffed and fought most bitterly presently 
begin to dig up sound—at least well-sounding!—logic in support 
of the success. The movement, so far as can be judged, is 
neither hurt nor helped by this process. 

Another weakness is that we have not been able, as yet, to 
bring home to the whole membership the need of continuous work 
on organization programmes both local and national. They are 
too prone to work only at times of crisis and excitement, and then 
to feel they can let down. Partly, of course, this is inherent in 
the evangelistic quality of our crusade. It is “strong medicine”, 
highly emotional, and presently brings on a period of reaction 
and lethargy. All crusaders and evangelists know this: the 
whole country saw it after the war. The Klan will not be fully 
entrenched till it has passed this reaction period, and steadied 
down for the long pull. That time is only beginning for most of 
the Klan, which really is hardly three years old. 

But we have no fear of the outcome. Since we indulge our- 
selves in convictions, we are not frightened by our weaknesses. 
We hold the conviction that right will win if backed with vigor 
and consecration. We are increasing our consecration and 
learning to make better use of our vigor. We are sure of the 
fundamental rightness of our cause, as it concerns both ourselves 
and the progress of the world. We believe that there can be no 
question of the right of the children of the men who made Amer- 
ica to own and control America. We believe that when we 
allowed others to share our heritage, it was by our own generosity 
and by no right of theirs. We believe that therefore we have 
every right to protect ourselves when we find that they are 
betraying our trust and endangering us. We believe, in short, that 
we have the right to make America American and for Americans. 

We believe also that only through this kind of a nation, and 
through development along these lines, can we best serve Amer- 
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ica, the whole world today, and the greater world yet unborn. 
We believe the hand of God was in the creation of the American 
stock and nation. We believe, too, in the right and duty of 
every man to fight for himself, his own children, his own nation 
and race. We believe in the parable of the talents, and mean 
to keep and use those entrusted to us—the race, spirit and nation- 
hood of America! 

Finally we believe in the vitality and driving power of our 
race: a faith based on the record of the Nordics throughout all 
history, and especially in America. J. P. Morgan had a motto 
which said, in effect, “Never bet against the future of America.” 
We believe it is equally unsafe to bet against the future of any 
stock of the Nordic race, especially so finely blended and highly 
bred a stock as that of the sons of the pioneers. Handicaps, 
weaknesses, enemies and all, we will win! 

Our critics have accused us of being merely a “protest move- 
ment’”’, of being frightened; they say we fear alien competition, 
are in a panic because we cannot hold our own against the 
foreigners. That is partly true. We are a protest movement— 
protesting against being robbed. We are afraid of competition 
with peoples who would destroy our standard of living. We are 
suffering in many ways, we have been betrayed by our trusted 
leaders, we are half beaten already. But we are not frightened 
nor in a panic. We have merely awakened to the fact that we 
must fight for our own. We are going to fight—and win! 

The Klan does not believe that the fact that it is emotional 
and instinctive, rather than coldly intellectual, is a weakness. 
All action comes from emotion, rather than from ratiocination. 
Our emotions and the instincts on which they are based have 
been bred into us for thousands of years; far longer than reason 
has had a place in the human brain. They are the many-times 
distilled product of experience; they still operate much more 
surely and promptly than reason can. For centuries those who 
obeyed them have lived and carried on the race; those in whom 
they were weak, or who failed to obey, have died. They are 
the foundations of our American civilization, even more than our 
great historic documents; they can be trusted where the fine- 
haired reasoning of the denatured intellectuals cannot. 
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Thus the Klan goes back to the American racial instincts, 
and to the common sense which is their first product, as the basis 
of its beliefs and methods. The fundamentals of our thought 
are convictions, not mere opinions. We are pleased that modern 
research is finding scientific backing for these convictions. We 
do not need them ourselves; we know that we are right in the 
same sense that a good Christian knows that he has been saved 
and that Christ lives—a thing which the intellectual can never 
understand. These convictions are no more to be argued about 
than is our love for our children; we are merely willing to state 
them for the enlightenment and conversion of others. 

There are three of these great racial instincts, vital elements 
in both the historic and the present attempts to build an America 
which shall fulfill the aspirations and justify the heroism of the 
men who made the nation. These are the instincts of loyalty 
to the white race, to the traditions of America, and to the spirit 
of Protestantism, which has been an essential part of American- 
ism ever since the days of Roanoke and Plymouth Rock. They 
are condensed into the Klan slogan: “‘ Native, white, Protestant 
supremacy.” 

First in the Klansman’s mind is patriotism—America for 
Americans. He believes religiously that a betrayal of American- 
ism or the American race is treason to the most sacred of trusts, 
a trust from his fathers and a trust from God. He believes, too, 
that Americanism can only be achieved if the pioneer stock is 
kept pure. There is more than race pride in this. Mongreliza- 
tion has been proven bad. It is only between closely related 
stocks of the same race that interbreeding has improved men; 
the kind of interbreeding that went on in the early days of Amer- 
ica between English, Dutch, German, Hugenot, Irish and Scotch. 

Racial integrity is a very definite thing to the Klansman. It 
means even more than good citizenship, for a man may be in 
all ways a good citizen and yet a poor American, unless he has 
racial understanding of Americanism, and instinctive loyalty to 
it. It is in no way a reflection on any man to say that he is un- 
American; it is merely a statement that he is not one of us. It 
is often not even wise to try to make an American of the best of 
aliens. What he is may be spoiled without his becoming Ameri- 
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can. The races and stocks of men are as distinct as breeds of 
animals, and every boy knows that if one tries to train a bulldog 
to herd sheep, he has in the end neither a good bulldog nor a good 
collie. 

Americanism, to the Klansman, is a thing of the spirit, a pur- 
pose and a point of view, that can only come through instinctive 
racial understanding. It has, to be sure, certain defined prin- 
ciples, but he does not believe that many aliens understand 
those principles, even when they use our words in talking about 
them. Democracy is one, fairdealing, impartial justice, equal 
opportunity, religious liberty, independence, self-reliance, courage, 
endurance, acceptance of individual responsibility as well as 
individual rewards for effort, willingness to sacrifice for the good 
of his family, his nation and his race before anything else but 
God, dependence on enlightened conscience for guidance, the 
right to unhampered development—these are fundamental. 
But within the bounds they fix there must be the utmost free- 
dom, tolerance, liberalism. In short, the Klansman believes 
in the greatest possible diversity and individualism within the 
limits of the American spirit. But he believes also that few 
aliens can understand that spirit, that fewer try to, and that there 
must be resistance, intolerance even, toward anything that 
threatens it, or the fundamental national unity based upon it. 

The second word in the Klansman’s trilogy is “white”. The 
white race must be supreme, not only in America but in the world. 
This is equally undebatable, except on the ground that the races 
might live together, each with full regard for the rights and inter- 
ests of others, and that those rights and interests would never 
conflict. Such an idea, of course, is absurd; the colored races 
today, such as Japan, are clamoring not for equality but for their 
supremacy. The whole history of the world, on its broader lines, 
has been one of race conflicts, wars, subjugation or cxtinction. 
This is not pretty, and certainly disagrees with the maudlin 
theories of cosmopolitanism, but it is truth. The world has been 
so made that each race must fight for its life, must conquer, ac- 
cept slavery or die. The Klansman believes that the whites will 
not become slaves, and he does not intend to die before his time. 

Moreover, the future of progress and civilization depends on the 
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continued supremacy of the white race. The forward movement 
of the world for centuries has come entirely from it. Other races 
each had its chance and either failed or stuck fast, while white 
civilization shows no sign of having reached its limit. Until the 
whites falter, or some colored civilization has a miracle of awaken- 
ing, there is not a single colored stock that can claim even equality 
with the white; much less supremacy. 

The third of the Klan principles is that Protestantism must be 
supreme; that Rome shall not rule America. The Klansman 
believes this not merely because he is a Protestant, nor even be- 
cause the Colonies that are now our nation were settled for the 
purpose of wresting America from the control of Rome and estab- 
lishing a land of free conscience. He believes it also because 
Protestantism is an essential part of Americanism; without it 
America could never have been created and without it she cannot 
go forward. Roman rule would kill it. 

Protestantism contains more than religion. It is the expres- 
sion in religion of the same spirit of independence, self-reliance 
and freedom which are the highest achievements of the Nordic 
race. It sprang into being automatically at the time of the 
great “ upsurgence ”’ of strength in the Nordic peoples that opened 
the spurt of civilization in the fifteenth century. It has been a 
distinctly Nordic religion, and it has been through this religion 
that the Nordics have found strength to take leadership of all 
whites and the supremacy of the earth. Its destruction is the 
deepest purpose of all other peoples, as that would mean the end 
of Nordic rule. 

It is the only religion that permits the unhampered individual 
development and the unhampered conscience and action which 
were necessary in the settling of America. Our pioneers were all 
Protestants, except for an occasional Irishman—Protestants by 
nature if not by religion—for though French and Spanish dared 
and explored and showed great heroism, they made little of the 
land theirown. America was Protestant from birth. 

She must remain Protestant, if the Nordic stock is to finish its 
destiny. We of the old stock Americans could not work—and 
the work is mostly ours.to do, if the record of the past proves any- 
thing—if we become priest-ridden, if we had to submit our con- 
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sciences and limit our activities and suppress our thoughts at the 
command of any man, much less of a man sitting upon Seven 
Hills thousands of miles away. This we will not permit. Rome 
shall not rule us. Protestantism must be supreme. 

Let it be clear what is meant by “supremacy”. It is nothing 
more than power of control, under just laws. It is not imperial- 
ism, far less is it autocracy or even aristocracy of a race or stock of 
men. What it does mean is that we insist on our inherited right 
to insure our own safety, individually and as a race, to secure 
the future of our children, to maintain and develop our racial 
heritage in our own, white, Protestant, American way, without 
interference. 

Just how we of the Klan will accomplish this we do not yet 
know. Our first task has been to organize and this is not yet 
quite accomplished. But already we are beginning our second 
stage, which is to meet, stop and remove the invader and leave 
ourselves free once more. In the strict sense we haveno programme. 
We are not ready for one and have not put our minds to it. No 
such popular movement ever springs full-panoplied from the 
head of any man or group. For some time we must be oppor- 
tunists, meeting the enemy wherever he attacks and attacking 
where we can. This course, so far, has accomplished much more 
than could have been done by a hard and fast programme. We 
expect to continue it. 

There are, however, certain general principles and purposes 
which are always kept in view. Enough has been said about 
pioneer Americanism. Another constant aim is better citizen- 
ship. The Klan holds that no man can be either a good Klans- 
man or a good American without being a good citizen. A large 
part of our work is to preach this, and no man can be a Klansman 
long without feeling it. 

Another constant objective is good government, locally and 
nationally. The Klansman is pledged to support law and order, 
and it is also a part of his duty to see that both law andofficers 
are as good as possible. We believe that every man and woman 
should keep well-informed on all public matters, and take an 
active and direct part in all public affairs. There is nothing 
spectacular about this; it is merely good citizenship on the job. 
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The Klan, however, never attempts to dictate the votes of its 
members, but does furnish information about men and measures. 

In the National Government our interest is along the same lines, 
with special emphasis on anti-alien and pro-American legislation. 
Also, far more than in local affairs, we take pains to support 
men who understand and are loyal to the best American tradi- 
tions. Apart from that the Klan takes no intrest in any govern- 
ment matters except those having a direct bearing on decency 
and honesty. 

We take great pains in all these matters never to be made use 
of—at least not twice!—by any man, party or faction. We have 
no political interests except Americanism, and do not belong in 
or with any party or faction. We do support a certain American 
type of man, and will support any group which draws the right 
kind of an issue. If there is no such issue, and no choice between 
candidates from the American point of view, we keep out. It is 
true that some men have been able to make use of the Klan once, 
but it has always reacted against them. 

It is inevitable that most cf the active work of the Klan, 
outside our own ranks, should be in public affairs. By no other 
means can most of our demands be accomplished. And it is 
against this patriotic activity that the most violent criticisms 
have been made. We are accused of injecting old prejudices, 
hatred, race and religion into politics, of creating an un-American 
class division, of trying to profit by race and religious enmities, 
of violating the principle of equality, and of ruining the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Most of these charges are not worth answering. So long as 
politicians cater to alien racial and religious groups, it is the 
merest self-defense to have also a Protestant and an American 
“vote” and to make it respected. The hatred and prejudice are, 
as has been evident to every candid person, displayed by our 
enemies and not by us. 

As to the charge that the Klan brought race and religion into 
politics, that simply is not true. That was done by the very 
people who are now accusing us, because we are cutting into the 
profits they had been making in politics out of their races and 
their religions. Race and religion have for years been used by 
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the aliens as political platforms. The Klan is in no way responsi- 
ble for this condition. We merely recognized it when others 
dared not, and we fight it in the open. Our belief is that any 
man who runs for office or asks political favors, or advocates 
policies or carries on any other political activity, either as a 
member of any racial or religious group, or in the interests of or 
under orders from such a group or of any non-American interest 
whatever, should be opposed for that very reason. The Klan’s 
ambition is to get race and religion out of politics, and that can- 
not be done so long as there is any profit in exploiting them. It 
therefore fights every attempt to use them. 

This vicious kind of politics has mostly been more or less 
secret. We of the Klan wish we could claim credit for bringing 
the scandal into the open, but we cannot even do that. The 
open issue was raised for the first time on a national scale at the 
Democratic National Convention of 1924. This was the doing 
of the Catholic politicians, who seized upon Catholicism as a 
cement for holding the anti-McAdoo forces together. The 
bitter cleavage that followed was inevitable, and it was they— 
the Catholic leaders—who so nearly wrecked the party and were 
quite ready to wreck it completely if that would have helped their 
local Catholic machines. 

One of the Klan’s chief interests is in education. We believe 
that it is the duty of government to insure to every child oppor- 
tunity to develop its natural abilities to their utmost. We wish 
to go to the very limit in the improvement of the public schools; 
so far that there will be no excuse except snobbery for the private 
schools. 

Further, the Klan wishes to restore the Bible to the school, not 
only because it is part of the world’s great heritage in literature 
and philosophy and has profoundly influenced all white civiliza- 
tion, but because it is the basis on which all Christian religions 
are built, and to which they must look for their authority. The 
Klan believes in the right of each child to pass for itself on the 
ultimate authority behind the creed he is asked to adopt; it be- 
lieves in preserving to all children their right to religious volition, 
to full freedom of choice. This is impossible if they are barred 
from the Bible. We oppose any means by which any priesthood 
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keeps its hold on power by suppressing, hiding or garbling the 
fundamental Christian revelation. 

This is one of the reasons for the Klan’s objection to parochial 
schools of any church. They very readily become mere agencies 
of propaganda. Another reason is that in many the teaching is in 
the hands of aliens, who cannot possibly understand Americanism 
or train Americans to citizenship. In many, even, the textbooks 
have been so perverted that Americanism is falsified, distorted 
and betrayed. The Klan would like to see all such schools 
closed. If they cannot be abolished, the Klan aims to bring them 
under control of the State, so as to eliminate these evils, insure 
religious volition, and enforce the teaching of true Americanism. 

This, then, is the mental] attitude, the purpose and the plan of 
the Klan today, and it is against this position of ours, and against 
nothing else, that charges of bigotry, narrowness, intolerance and 
prejudice can fairly be brought. Charges made on other grounds 
need not be discussed, but we of the Klan are prepared to admit 
that some of these charges are at least partly justified. 

This does not mean merely that there are “bigots and fanatics” 
among us. There certainly are; we are weeding them out, but we 
have some left, and others will join in spite of our utmost care. 
The fault is serious but not fatal. Every such movement has 
them, as Roosevelt found when he dubbed the similar nuisances in 
his own movement “the lunatic fringe ”’. 

Nor does this mean, either, an admission of the charges of those 
who deny to Americans the right—which every alien claims and 
uses—to speak his mind freely and criticize things about him. 
Jews or Catholics are lavish with their caustic criticism of any- 
thing American. Nothing is immune; our great men, our his- 
toric struggles and sacrifices, our customs and personal traits, our 
“Puritan consciences”—all have been scarified without mercy. 
Yet the least criticism of these same vitriolic critics or of their 
people brings howls of “anti-Semitic” or “anti-Catholic”. We 
of the Klan pay no attention to those who argue with epithets 
only. They thereby admit their weakness. And we are still 
waiting for some one to try to answer us with facts and reasons. 

Aside from these things, however, we of the Klan admit that we 
are intolerant and narrow in a certain sense. We do not think our 
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intolerance is so serious as that of our enemies. It is not an intol- 
erance that tries to prevent free speech or free assembly. The 
Klan has never broken up a meeting, nor tried to drive a speaker 
to cover, nor started a riot, nor attacked a procession or parade, 
nor murdered men for belonging to the Knights of Columbus or 
the B’nai B’rith. 

And we deny that either bigotry or prejudice enters into our 
intolerance or our narrowness. We are intolerant of everything 
that strikes at the foundations of our race, our country or our 
freedom of worship. We are narrowly opposed to the use of 
anything alien—race, loyalty to any foreign power or to any 
religion whatever—as a means to win political power. We are 
prejudiced against any attempt to use the privileges and op- 
portunities which aliens hold only through our generosity as levers 
to force us to change our civilization, to wrest from us control 
of our own country, to exploit us for the benefit of any foreign 
power—religious or secular—and especially to use America as 
a tool or cat’s-paw for the advantage of any side in the hatreds 
and quarrels of the Old World. This is our intolerance; based 
on the sound instincts which have saved us many times from the 
follies of the intellectuals. We admit it. More and worse, we 
are proud of it. 

But this is all of our intolerance. We do not wish harm to any 
man, even to those we fight. We have no desire to abuse, en- 
slave, exploit, or deny any legal, political or social right to any 
man of any religion, race or color. We grant them full freedom— 
except freedom to destroy our own freedom and ourselves. In 
many ways we honor and respect them. Every race has many 
fine and admirable traits, each has made notable achievements. 
There is much for us to learn from each of them. But we do 
insist that we may learn what we choose, and what will best fit 
the peculiar genius of our own race, rather than have them choose 
our lessons for us, and then ram them down our throats. 

The attitude of the Klan toward outsiders is derived logically 
from these beliefs. From all Americans except the racial *: J 
spiritual expatriates we expect eventual support. Of ue 
expatriates nothing can be hoped. They are men without a 
country and proud of it, 
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The Negro, the Klan considers a special duty and problem of 
the white American. He is among us through no wish of his; 
we owe it to him and to ourselves to give him full protection and 
opportunity. But his limitations are evident; we will not permit 
him to gain sufficient power to control our civilization. Neither 
will we delude him with promises of social equality which we 
know can never be realized. The Klan looks forward to the day 
when the Negro problem will have been solved on some much 
saner basis than miscegenation, and when every State will enforce 
laws making any sex relations between a white and a colored 
person a crime. 

For the alien in general we have sympathy, opportunity, jus- 
tice, but no permanent welcome unless he becomes truly Ameri- 
can. It is our duty to see that he has every chance for this, and 
we shall be glad to accept him if he does. We hold no rancor 
against him; his race, instincts, training, mentality and whole 
outlook of life are usually widely different from ours. We cannot 
blame him if he adheres to them and attempts to convert us to 
them, even by force. But we must see that he can never succeed. 

The Jew is a more complex problem. His abilities are great, 
he contributes much to any country where he lives. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Western Jew, those of thestocks we haveknown 
so long. Their separation from us is more religious than racial. 
When freed from persecution these Jews have shown a tendency 
to disintegrate and amalgamate. We may hope that shortly, in 
the free atmosphere of America, Jews of this class will cease to be 
a problem. Quite different are the Eastern Jews of recent immi- 
gration, the Jews known as the Askhenasim. It is interesting 
to note that anthropologists now tell us that these are not true 
Jews, but only Judaized Mongols—Chazars. These, unlike the 
true Hebrew, show a divergence from the American type so great 
that there seems little hope of their assimilation. 

The most menacing and most difficult problem facing America 
today is this of the permanently unassimilable alien. The only 
solution so far offered is that of Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard. After admitting that the melting pot has failed—thus 
supporting the primary position of the Klan!—he adds that there 
is no hope of creating here a single, homogeneous race-stock of 
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the kind necessary for national unity. He then suggests that, 
instead, there shall be a congeries of diverse peoples, living to- 
gether in sweet harmony, and all working for the good of all and of 
the nation! This solution is on a par with the optimism which 
foisted the melting pot on us. Diverse races never have lived 
together in such harmony; race antipathies are too deep and 
strong. If such a state were possible, the nation would be too 
disunited for progress. One race always ruled, one always must, 
and there will be struggle and reprisals till the mastery is estab- 
lished—and bitterness afterwards. And, speaking for us Ameri- 
cans, we have come to realize that if all this could possibly be 
done, still within a few years we should be supplanted by the 
“mere force of breeding” of the low standard peoples. We in- 
tend to see that the American stock remains supreme. 

This is a problem which must shortly engage the best American 
minds. We can neither expel, exterminate nor enslave these 
low-standard aliens, yet their continued presence on the present 
basis means ourdoom. Those who know the American character 
know that if the problem is not soon solved by wisdom, it will be 
solved by one of those cstaclysmic outbursts which have so often 
disgraced—and saved!—the race. Our attempt to find a sane 
solution is one of the best justifications of the Klan’s existence. 

Toward the Catholic as an individual the Klan has no “atti- 
tude” whatever. His religion is none of our business. But 
toward the Catholic Church as a political organization, and to- 
ward the individual Catholic who serves it as such, we have a 
definite intolerance. We are intolerant of the refusal of the 
Roman Church to accept equality in a democracy, and resent its 
attempts to use clerical power in our politics. We resent, too, 
the subservience of members who follow clerical commands 
in politics. We are intolerant, also, of the efforts of the Roman 
Church to prevent the assimilation of immigrant members. We 
demand that in politics and in education the Roman Church 
abandon its clutching after special and un-American privileges, 
and that it become content to depend for its strength on the truth 
of its teachings and the spiritual power of its leaders. Further 
than this we ask nothing. We admit that this is intolerant; we 
deny that it is either bigoted or unjust. 
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The Klan today, because of the position it has come to fill, is 
by far the strongest movement recorded for the defense and ful- 
fillment of Americanism. It has a membership of millions, the 
support of millions more. If there be any truth in the statement 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God, then we hold a 
Divine commission. Our finances are sound as they have been 
for years; we permit no great accumulation, but have reduced our 
fees when we found them producing more than enough to carry 
on our crusade. 

Our ritual is still incomplete. We have been too busy getting 
our army into shape and our crusade started, to perfect the higher 
degrees, but this is being done. Our first, and so far only 
largely used degree, inculcates and symbolizes loyalty—to 
America, to Protestantism, to law and order and to the Klan. 
The second, just coming into use, emphasizes patriotism. The 
third will center around Protestantism, and the fourth and last 
around race pride, loyalty and responsibility. It may be added 
that members of other orders who have seen such ritualism as 
we already use, agree that it is unexcelled in solemnity, dignity 
and beauty. 

One of the outstanding principles of the Klan is secrecy. We 
have been much criticized for it, and accused of cowardice, 
though how any sane person can allege cowardice against men 
who stood unarmed while rioters beat and shot them down, as 
Klansmen were beaten and shot at Carnegie and other places, 
we cannot understand. Our secrecy is, in fact, necessary for 
our protection so long as the bitter intolerance and fanatic perse- 
cution lasts. Until the Klan becomes strong in a community, 
individual members have often found themselves in danger 
of loss of work, business, property and even life. There is also 
the advantage in secrecy that it gives us greater driving force, 
since our enemies are handicapped in not knowing just what, 
where or how great is the strength we can exert. 

Both these reasons for secrecy will grow less in time, but it can 
safely be predicted that the Klan will never officially abandon its 
secrecy. The mask, by the way, is not a part of our secrecy at 
all, but of our ritual, and can never be abandoned. The personal 
secrecy occasionally disappears, as the Klan gains strength, 
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from the zeal of members who wish to work openly, whereby the 
Klan can be seen emerging as Masonry did a century ago. 

One more charge against the Klan is worth noting: that we are 
trying to cure prejudice by using new and stronger prejudice, to 
end disuity by setting up new barriers, to speed Americaniza- 
tion by discriminations and issues which are un-American. This 
is a plausible charge, if the facts alleged were true, for it is certain 
that prejudice is no cure for prejudice, nor can we hope to pro- 
mote Americanism by violating its principles. 

But the Klan does not stimulate prejudice, nor has it raised 
race or religious issues, nor violated the spirit of Americanism in 
any way. We simply recognize facts, and meet the situation 
they reveal, as it must be met. Non-resistance to the alien in- 
vasion, and ostrich-like optimism have already brought us to the 
verge of ruin. The time has come for positive action. The Klan 
is open to the same charge of creating discord that lies against 
any people who, under outside attack, finally begin resistance 
when injuries have become intolerable—it is blamable to that 
extent, but no more. There can be no hope of curing our evils so 
long as it is possible for leaders of alien groups to profit by them, 
and by preventing assimilation. Our first duty is to see to it 
that no man may grow rich or powerful by breeding and exploit- 
ing disloyalty. 

The future of the Klan we believe in, though it is still in the 
hands of God and of our own abilities and consecration as in- 
dividuals and as a race. Previous movements of the kind 
have been short-lived, killed by internal jealousies and personal 
ambitions, and partly, too, by partial accomplishment of their 
purposes. If the Klan falls away from its mission, or fails in it, 
perhaps even if it succeeds—certainly whenever the time comes 
that it is not doing needed work—it will become a mere derelict, 
without purpose or force. If it fulfills its mission, its future 
power and service are beyond calculation so long as America has 
any part of her destiny unfulfilled. Meantime we of the Klan 
will continue, as best we know and as best we can, the crusade for 
Americanism to which we have been providentially called. 


Hrram WESLEY Evans. 





THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 
BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


ONCE upon a time, into a small back court of Venice, the stork 
brought a tiny baby, destined one day to become even a greater 
traveler than that kindly bird. Go back to the inner, second 
Corte del Milion, behind the Teatro Malibran, and you will see a 
much altered medizval tower, two of whose Romanesque arches 
are all that remains of Marco Polo’s birthplace. He lived from 
about 1254 till 1824, and was the first known white man to 
penetrate “Far Cathay”. Not only did he survive his extensive 
travels throughout all that vast unknown territory, but also and 
for many years served as Viceroy of one of China’s provinces. 

To Marco Polo’s distinction as the white pioneer of the Yellow 
Man’s empire, must be added another: He never talked any 
nonsense about undertaking the White Man’s Burden! He quite 
frankly urged others of his race to go where he had gone because 
it was profitable. He said nothing about the duty of the White 
Race to uplift those of darker skins: he left that for us moderns to 
proclaim. 

The date of his return from two decades of profitable residence 
in the Far East was 1292, just two centuries before 1492, an easy 
date for Americans to remember. There is much more connec- 
tion between those two dates than would at first appear. Of all 
his interesting tales brought home to Venice, none were more al- 
luring to that race of enterprising merchants than his account of a 
certain island called Zipangu, lying off the coast of China, of 
whose riches and desirability he could not say enough. Zipangu 
was and is Japan. 

Nearly two centuries later, inspired by Marco Polo’s and later 
tales of Zipangu, another Italian (this time a Genoese) sailed 
westward with three Spanish ships under the Spanish flag, to find 
that fabled island. This later Italian, Christopher Columbus, by 
his epoch-making voyage toward Zipangu, transformed the earth 
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from a flat map into a globe. Vastly more momentous still, his 
addition of two continents to the knowa world started the white 
man to overrun the earth. 

From the day that Columbus sailed westward from Cadiz, the 
white man has never stopped his determined and relentless 
expansion. He has obtained undisputed possession of the whole 
new hemisphere of the Americas, as well as of the continent and 
countless isles of Australasia. He has acquired all of Africa, of 
the Near East, of India, and occupied all of that northern half of 
Asia which we call Siberia. In southern Asia, the English have 
spread on from India down over the Malay Penninsula, and also 
up over the lofty Himalayas into Thibet. The French took 
possession of that huge southern district of China called Tonkin, 
half again as large as France, with forty million non-white in- 
habitants, while to the south the Dutch did likewise to Java and 
Sumatra with their thirty-five millions. And we Americans, al- 
though not with deliberate intent but by the chances of war, find 
ourselves the overlords of eight million Filipinos. 

Is it any wonder that the Far East finally awoke to this on- 
ward rush of the White Peril? Or that Japan drove back the 
Russians from the China Sea, so as not to have white warships 
dominating those nearby waters from that Gibraltar-like base, 
Port Arthur, or holding the Korean side of Tsu-shima Straits, 
just across from Shimonoseki? 

Much has been said and written of the White Man’s Burden— 
of our race’s duty to extend our civilization over territory be- 
longing to the yellow or red or black man so as to better the 
condition of those aborigines. But is that true? Who shall 
decide whether such a change really benefits those peoples—they 
orwe? Has not the time come to make frank admission that the 
“White Man’s Burden” is after all only a smug phrase coined to 
cover exploitation of weaker races for the benefit of the white one? 

When Bishop Brent and his American associates attempted 
last year at Geneva, in the home of the League of Nations, 
to effect a reduction in the growth of the opium poppy, they 
were opposed by all those European Powers whose nationals profit 
from opium production in those lands of the Far East seized 
by white Europeans. The altruistic efforts of these distinguished 
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Americans failed completely. Those European Powers declined 
to relinquish that particular portion of the White Man’s Burden, 
nor have they reduced their subsidies to encourage cultivation of 
the opium poppy by Asiatics in those lands for the benefit of white 
merchants handling that trade. All the foregoing is well known. 

Nothing is further from the writer’s mind than a desire to urge 
that it should not be the acclaimed privilege of the White Man to 
do all in his power to aid other races. He only desires to protest 
against the world’s opinion that this justifies the occupation of 
territory belonging to those other races. The port of Guayaquil 
was cleared of yellow fever by the brains and energy of a citizen 
of the United States, but that afforded no reason for the seizure 
by us of that port. The White Man’s Privilege of Service is far 
removed from the White Man’s Burden policy of territorial 
seizure. 

All around the world we are beginning to hear the voice of the 
Native raised against the long accepted doctrine of the White 
Man’s Burden. After having traveled extensively around the 
Pacific Ocean I can testify that there is as much unrest among 
the natives across that great water as there is among the tribes 
in North Africa and the Near East. What have we whites ever 
done in medical service to the islands of the Pacific to compensate 
for the hideous wrong done them when Captain Cook’s sailors 
spread a dreadful venereal disease, until then unknown in those 
sunlit seas? 

The cry of “Asia for the Asiatics” is seldom heard and but 
little understood on our side of the Pacific. In Asia, it represents 
a great and deep-seated movement, and some of their wise leaders 
express surprise that Americans cannot realize that their beloved 
Monroe Doctrine is the world’s only exact prototype of “Asia 
for the Asiatics”’. 

“Yes,” says a European poppy grower or merchant, now forced 
upon the defensive, “but what about the American flag in the 
Philippines?” To that there is a complete answer. In the first 
place, our fleet did not go there to seize territory. Admiral 
Dewey’s orders were to seek out and destroy the Spanish fleet— 
nothing more and nothing less. That fleet happened to be found 
in Manila Bay, and was there destroyed. But that did not 
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finish his task, for there was still a Spanish army on the shore to 
be defeated. When that was done and the war ended, there we 
were, with no local government of natives capable of functioning 
alone and unaided. So much for our installation in these foreign 
and distant islands. 

“But,” continues the said European poppy grower or mer- 
chant, “why not now get out of the islands and leave them to 
the native?” It seems to me that the only way to answer this 
searching question is not smugly to plead the “White Man’s 
Burden” doctrine, but frankly to point out that we cannot afford, 
for reasons of worthy national pride, to give complete freedom to 
those islands unless and until all the great colonizing Powers 
interested in the Pacific join us in guaranteeing the freedom of a 
Filipino Republic. It would never do for the United States 
to withdraw from the Philippines with any risk that, some years 
later, one of those colonizing Powers on the grounds of avenging 
its nationals or protecting its trade—the case of the English 
at Hongkong or the French at Tonkin; the Germans took all 
Shantung because two of their missionaries were murdered in 
Kiaochao—should move into some such vantage point as Manila, 
and stay there. Such a move would inevitably result in the dis- 
consolate but defenceless Filipinos sending us such a heart-rend- 
ing appeal to return to their assistance as would surely result in 
our people, always sensible to distress appeals, becoming em- 
broiled with the colonizing Power aforesaid. 

No, even though we repudiate the White Man’s Burden when- 
ever it means acquisition of lands belonging to other races, we 
cannot abandon the Philippines until their freedom is jointly 
guaranteed by all those colonizing Powers who still believe in the 
superior right of the White Man. Weare not a colonizing Power. 

Also, this seems a proper place to rejoice that the United States 
is not a partner to the policy of colonial mandates to which the 
League of Nations is committed. It may serve for a group of 
colonizing European nations, but it does not square with the 


Monroe Doctrine. 
CHARLES H. SHERRILL. 





“THE PLIGHT OF ENGLAND ”’: A REPLY 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER THE HON. J. M. KENWORTHY, 
R.N., M.P. 


Tue Editor’s article on this subject in the last issue of THE 
Nort AMERICAN Review has rightly aroused much comment in 
Great Britain. His friendly attitude towards us is very fully 
appreciated and he is known as one who did much to keep alive 
the friendship between the United States of America and Britain. 
For these reasons, and also in view of the whole tone of the article, 
it has aroused much attention. We are used to the pessimistic 
accounts in this country of politicians out of office, of captains of 
industry grumbling about high taxation, and of Trade Union 
leaders with many of the members of their Unions on the unem- 
ployed lists. And we take very little notice of the criticisms of 
known ill-wishers of our country. But Colonel Harvey’s article 
is in quite a different category and has probably done more to 
arouse public attention to the needs of the day in Great Britain 
than anything else. 

At the same time I shall find myself obliged to traverse many of 
the statements and arguments and to oppose certain of the con- 
clusions. In the first place the preliminaries include an account 
of the declarations of Sir Esme Howard, as Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, in which he stated that the time might come in the near 
future when the United Kingdom would be unable to meet her 
financial obligations to the United States. To speak quite 
bluntly, this declaration is nonsense. It was certainly unau- 
thorized. No British Government would dare to instruct our 
Ambassador in Washington to make such a statement without 
the assent of the House of Commons. I know that assembly 
pretty well, as I am sitting in my fourth Parliament. Any 
Government putting forward such a suggestion would strike a 
blow at its own position which might prove fatal. For both the 
Labour and Liberal Parties and the bulk of the Conservative 
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Party itself, which now holds power in London, would instantly 
repudiate any such suggestion; if the Cabinet proceeded with it 
it would fall; and either a dissolution would take place or another 
Cabinet be formed more representative of the views of the great 
mass of the British people. 

Let there be no mistake about this at all. 

We are nowhere near default, and the burden of our payments 
to America for debt service, though heavy, is borne with a good 
grace and, moreover, without undue strain on our resources. We 
have built up British credit over centuries of effort and have just 
worked through a painful process of deflation in order still further 
to secure that credit. Rather than fail to meet our foreign 
obligations we would cut down every Government and social 
service and reduce the interest on our own internal debt. The 
service of our foreign debts will be the last on which we would 
economize. Everything else must go first. Let it be clearly 
understood that there is no responsible public man, business man 
or labor leader in this country who would not endorse every one 
of the above words. 

As a matter of fact many of our business men returning re- 
cently from the United States have reported that harm has been 
done to the credit of this country by the utterances of our own 
leaders of thought with regard to the financial and commercial 
plight in which we find ourselves. I shall deal with the reasons 
for this presently. Let it suffice for the moment to state that we 
are suffering like every other combatant country in Europe, and 
most of the neutrals, from the results of the War; and that it has 
been necessary at all costs to shake our people out of their com- 
placency. 

But what is really the opinion of Britain at Washington and in 
Wall Street? 

The best test will be the terms offered to the several public 
debtors of the United States. These are avowedly based on the 
supposed capacities of the several countries to pay. Two settle- 
ments have been arrived at so far, one with Britain, the other with 
Italy, apart from the small matter of the Polish debt. Supposing 
these to be arrived at with an eye on the paying capacity of the 
two countries, if we compare the terms agreed upon for interest 
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and sinking fund to Italy with similar terms for Britain we 
find that the capacity of Britain to pay is reckoned at fourteen 
times that of Italy. In other words, if for our debt we had 
received the same terms as Italy has for her debt, we should be 
paying only one-fourteenth of what we actually do pay in a 
year now. 

But it may be said that Britain is going from bad to worse and 
that her trade is actually declining and her unemployment in- 
creasing; and very impressive figures are marshalled in the article 
referred to. I, also, shall quote some figures, but at the outset I 
would like to draw attention to a national trait among the English 
which frequently deceives strangers and with which we sometimes 
even deceive ourselves. This is our national habit of grumbling 
and self-depreciation. 

Nearly all the successful business men with whom I am ac- 
quainted are on the verge of ruin all the time, according to their 
own statements. I hardly know one man over fifty years of age 
in Britain who is not continually saying, at any rate in private, 
that the country is going to the dogs. Also it must be remem- 
bered that the political leaders of the Opposition parties in Britain 
are more vocal and active than the leaders of the Government 
who are engaged in administration, and who, generally speaking, 
must stick to utterances about their own Departments. What- 
ever party is in power, the Opposition has made a point of dwell- 
ing on the dark side of affairs and not on the bright side. This is 
with the quite legitimate object of weakening the credit of the 
Government in power. 

And it is not a recent development. 

For example, when a Free Trade Government is in power in 
Britain, the Tariff Reformers have always declared the country 
to be on the verge of ruin. The most notorious of these cases was 
the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when he was leading the Tariff 
Reform campaign during the more or less Free Trade Govern- 
ment of Mr. Balfour, now Earl of Balfour, and during the actual 
Free Trade Government of his successors. 

In the article referred to, it is stated baldly that England’s 
period of productivity is passed: 
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Her sole function henceforward can be none else than that of “middleman” 
or manufacturing intermediary between producers of raw materials and con- 
sumers of finished articles, working under the competitive disadvantage of 
huge costs of both fetching and carrying. 


We have always been great middlemen and carriers of goods. 
Our carrying trade is of the very greatest importance, situated as 
we are, and makes it possible for us to maintain our great mer- 
cantile marine which, in spite of war losses, still represents thirty- 
three-and-one-third per cent. of the world’s tonnage. This 
mercantile marine links our Empire together and provides a 
valuable reserve of ships and seamen for the Royal Navy on 
which, in its turn, our whole Imperial power rests. Did not the 
United States spend some billions of dollars in attempting to 
build up a mercantile marine herself to act as an intermediary, 
and was not this sound policy on her part? But our manu- 
factures are now going ahead and our export trade is actually 
increasing, as I shall presently show. 

We are, however, suffering with the rest of Europe as a result 
of the incalculable damage of the late War. What this damage 
was in material destruction, in loss of life, in dislocation of trade, 
in abandonment of agriculture, in the withdrawal from produc- 
tion of tens of millions of men and women, is quite impossible 
accurately to assess. The actual material damage done in Brit- 
ain was not great, and we have been a little slow to appreciate 
the impoverished state of the world in consequence. Also the 
cessation of hostilities was followed by an artificial and transitory 
“boom”. It has taken a long time for our people to understand 
our position in the world clearly; and before the War we had got 
into rather pleasant habits of not working too hard. The great 
industries and commerce of Britain were built up by very hard- 
working and adventurous men during the middle of last century; 
and their successors found it comparatively easy to carry on and 
even to increase their businesses. All this is past now, and our 
people are beginning to realize it. Also this must be remembered: 
There are many sections of all classes in Britain who are not 
working as hard as they should even now, and are spending far 
too much of their time and money on luxuries, sports and amuse- 
ments. But these actually form a reserve of energy and effort 
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on which we are just now beginning slowly to draw as the people 
themselves realize that only hard work will pull us through. But 
this is being realized. 

Let me refer to some of the more hopeful factors. 

We have, with an effort, returned to the gold standard. Many 
say this was premature and that it has added ten per cent. to the 
cost of our goods in the world’s markets. But the step has been 
taken and has been, on the whole, successful. 

Insurance, apart from marine insurance, is flourishing. Our 
banks are in a very strong position. We are again lending in 
Europe and to our oversea Dominions. Quite recently two big 
German loans—that to the Potash Syndicate, and the big Textile 
Loan—were issued in London, having been taken from under the 
very noses of American financiers. These two big loans, to- 
gether with the League of Nations loans to Greece, Hungary, 
Austria, etc., and our share of the Dawes Loan, were immediately 
over-subscribed. This is hardly a sign of impending ruin. The 
same applies to the multitude of rubber, tea and coffee companies 
which have issued capital. Apart from these latter, the following 
is a list of issues made just before Christmas, 1925: 


ORE CGIID. 5 no ccc ce scncesecvcesses £5,000,000 7 per cent. bonds 
at 943. 

Cs 0 d¢ 6s cd0e0rwkeeddwenssswines £4,000.000 5 per cent. deben- 
ture stock at 98. 

ID, cc ceeepacccdensedennseds £4,000,000 54 per cent. deben- 
ture stock at 97 (about). 

Dunmow Bulbber. o.oo ccc cccccccccccccs £2,000,000 6 per cent. second 
debenture stock at 98. 

Textile Trade Corporation................ £1,000,000 7 per cent. certifi- 
cates. 

Drapery and General Investment Trust..... £600,000 6 per cent. deben- 
ture stock at par. 

Drapery and General Investment Trust..... £600,000 7 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares at par. 

Hungarian Mortgage Bonds.............. £1,000,000 74 per cent. at 93. 


All these public issues show that there is plenty of money avail- 
able in Britain. The embargo on foreign loans has only just 
been raised and there is still an unofficial embargo which dis- 
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courages too much lending abroad.. The following are the capital 
issues made, excluding direct borrowing by the Government: 


ER 64 66 edad dncebenneneddnsbesekeesousend £235,618,550 
er er eer Te iene enenedse £203,759,754 
PTT eee Tete re ee £223,545,932 
MPEP TETTT TPCT TTT TT Ter Te err £219,896,630 


During most of 1925 there was a strict embargo on all foreign 
loans apart from those guaranteed by the League of Nations. 
The fact is that Lombard Street still holds its position as an 
international banking centre in spite of the efforts of Wall Street. 

In 1925 the Bankers’ Clearing House made clearances of 
£40,437,119,000, being the highest on record and an increase of 
£904,255,000 on 1924. 

Much play has been made with the subsidy to the coal industry 
entered into last autumn. Nobody in Britain likes this, but it 
was deliberately decided upon in order to avoid the great upheaval 
of a national strike. The coal industry has suffered by the effects 
of German Reparations coal,—one of the blunders of the Peace 
Treaty,—just as our shipping has suffered by the free deliveries 
of German mercantile tonnage. But this coal subsidy, which 
may total £30,000,000, is, after all, being spent within the country 
and is not a dead loss. 

With regard to unemployment: one of the worst hit industries 
apart from coal is the linen industry. But linen is really a luxury 
and all luxury trades, especially for export, have been hit by the 
War. Also the depression in the linen industry is partly caused 
by the changes in fashion, artificial silk largely taking its place 
for male and female apparel, for example. 

It is perfectly true, on the other hand, that there is far too 
much “water” in many of our large companies, as the result of 
wartime and “boom” inflations. But much of this is being 
written off; an outstanding example being the great engineering, 
shipbuilding and armaments firm of Vickers, which has tackled 
the problem in a really heroic manner; and other firms are follow- 
ing the same course. 

Let me now refer to the actual figures of exports, re-exports 
and imports on page 200 of the Editor’s article. These show 
that our re-exports and our imports are actually increasing. It is 
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true our imports are increasing, but these are largely balanced by 
“invisible exports”? such as insurance, shipping freights and 
loans made to India, South America and the British Colonies. 
In the first ten months of 1925 we exported £516,406,791 worth 
of manufactured goods. This total was £33,000,000 above 1923 
for the same period, and £3,000,000 above 1924 for the same 
period. This is not bad for a country that is supposed to be on 
the verge of ruin. Included in the above are the following items: 


Cotton goods £170,000,000 
Woolen goods £51,000,000 
Iron and Steel goods £57,000,000 
Vehicles, including ships 


Take the greatest port in Britain, Liverpool. The total of ex- 
ports and imports for the last four years is as follows: 


£533,000,000 
£582,000 ,000 
1925 (figures not yet out) expected to be over... £600,000,000 


It hardly looks as if the grass has yet begun to grow in the streets 
of Liverpool. 

With regard to the much criticized “dole”: it has certainly 
done harm to our work people and this is admitted. But it is an 
insurance, and the work people themselves contribute, willy- 
nilly, to these insurance funds. In spite of its many evils, we 
can hardly cut it off without a breach of faith, especially as it is 
not the fault of the majority of the workpeople that they cannot 
find employment; and again, the money is actually spent in this 
country. Unemployment is very serious; but there were 200,000 
more people engaged in industry on December 11, 1925, than on 
December 11, 1924. The latest figures I have show a reduction 
of 25,000 less than the previous week and nearly 67,000 less than a 
year ago. The actual figures from the Government return are as 
follows: 
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Dec. 21, Dec. 14, Dec. 22, 
1925 1925 1924 
Number of people on registers of employment exchanges: 
896,400 912,369 897,461 
26,835 30,281 
164,662 215,850 
23,580 25,635 





1,127,446 1,169,227 





It must be remembered that, in spite of the War, we have a 
larger population and there are more women in productive em- 
ployment in England than before the War. 

It is said that our people are reluctant to emigrate. This has 
another side to it. In most of the countries in Europe involved 
in the War the people seem only too anxious to get abroad, any- 
where. That they are not eager to fly from Britain shows that 
things cannot be so very bad after all. Also I may be permitted 
to point out that emigrants are not exactly encouraged to go to 
the United States. Many are not eager to face the ordeal of 
Ellis Island. Take the case of a British ex-Army officer, Captain 
Sidney Fortune, who, for the past five years has been on the staff 
of our War Graves Commission in the Near East. He recently 
attempted to land in New York to join a brother in Florida, and 
was refused permission to land. There may of course have been 
good reasons, but it goes to show that emigration is none too easy 
in these days. 

Taxation is certainly heavy, though as a matter of fact it was 
reduced by £30,000,000 this year from last year. Government 
expenditure is being slowly reduced. But it is not so easy to get 
rid of the hordes of officials that the British Government Depart- 
ments established in the War. Our expenditure was reduced 
from £1,195,428,000 in 1920, which may be taken as the first 
peace year, to £820,115,000 in 1925. Heavy expenditure has 
led to heavy taxation, but the standard of living of our people has 
not been unduly depressed, their savings prevented, nor their 
physique injured. One indication of this is the enormous and 
persistent growth of the number of motor vehicles licensed in this 
country. The actual statistics show that in the past four years 
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the licenses issued have practically doubled in numbers. The 
official returns are as follows: 


873,665 
979,000 
1,141,400 
1,269,606 
1,537,350 


The 1925 figures above include 579,501 motor-cars, 571,552 motor- 
cycles and 224,287 commercial vehicles. 

There are now about 600,000 motor-cycles in use in Britain 
compared with some 200,000 licensed throughout the United 
States. This hardly looks as if our people are impoverished. 

Compare with Germany. A well-known motor manufacturer, 
a friend of mine, recently proposed to establish a factory for the 
making of light cars in Germany. After very careful inquiries 
he was dissuaded by the reports he received from the best sources 
as to the lack of purchasing power in that country. 

Take another test. One of the leading industries in the United 
States is the production of cinematograph films. Of foreign 
markets, the British is probably one of the best. In 1924 the 
number of attendances at cinema theatres in Britain was 1,050,- 
000,000. Last year, 1925, ten thousand new books were pub- 
lished in Britain. The theatres enjoyed good runs when the plays 
were worth seeing; and, in passing, may I be allowed to observe 
that I hope the English drama and also the habits of our people 
will not be judged by the type of so-called British plays recently 
showing in New York. 

Nor are the savings of the people affected unduly. The Sav- 
ings Bank returns, like the income tax returns, show a continued 
upward tendency. One of our worst centres of industry, de- 
pendent as it is so much on the shipbuilding and engineering 
trades, both so hard hit, is Glasgow. Nor is it the most sober 
city in Great Britain, while labor troubles are frequent. The 
total balance due to depositors in the Glasgow Savings Bank at 
the present time is £12,566,127. The total funds of the Glasgow 
Savings Bank are £22,158,014. These figures are the highest in 
the history of the institution. The increase over last year is 
£479,502. This Savings Bank aims, primarily, at encouraging 
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the small depositor. Seventy-three per cent. of the balances in 
the ordinary department are under fifty pounds, while twenty- 
one per cent. do not exceed one pound. 

Take another index. According to the figures of the United 
States National Trade Council the value of the raw materials, 
mostly for manufacturing purposes, exported by the United 
States of America to Great Britain increased from $2,090,000,000 
to $2,530,000,000 between 1922 and 1924, and the figures are 
still increasing. This hardly looks as if we are becoming entirely 
a nation of middlemen. 

And we have valuable assets. 

We control many important raw materials and foodstuffs, for 
example, rubber, copra and cocoa. Some of our Colonies, 
particularly Nigeria, are capable of very great developments and 
possessed of immense riches. These African Colonies are peace- 
able and orderly, and we are encouraging the native farmers 
themselves to produce for export. We still make and export large 
quantities of one very good heavy motor-car and we sell abroad a 
great many light motor-cars. On British roads the best known 
of the American cheap cars is being rapidly ousted by one or two 
of the best known makes of British light cars. The bicycle trade 
is flourishing, and we are exporting immense numbers of bicycles. 
The linoleum manufacturers for the past year have had to ration 
their customers abroad and the demand still outstrips the supply. 
The tin plate trade is flourishing, as is the new industry of artifi- 
cial silk-making which is going ahead by leaps and bounds and is 
doing something to relieve the depression in other branches of the 
textile industry. We are rapidly establishing an entirely new 
industry for the production of sugar from beet. As I write there 
is an acute shortage of pig iron in the Cleveland district. On 
December 28 last, Sir John Davies, the Chairman of Baldwins, 
Ltd., one of our principal engineering and steel smelting firms, 
presiding at the annual meeting of the Swansea Metal Exchange, 
said that “‘the depression in the iron and steel industry has 
touched bottom”. On the same day the Abercarn and Cwmcarn 
Collieries, belonging to the Ebbw Vale Company, re-opened and 
employed 2,000 men. This year, 1926, the railway companies of 
Britain are expending £60,000,000 in new works, extensions and 
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new plant, including important electrifications. The London 
Midland and Scottish Railway, alone, in this year, 1926, is placing 
orders for 15,000 goods wagons and 400 new locomotives costing 
£5,000,000. Where we are hard hit in addition to coal, mentioned 
above, and shipbuilding, is in the iron and steel industries and 
engineering. The usual remedy of protection for iron and steel 
was recently proposed and the application of the industry itself 
was referred to the Committee of Civil Research. Prime 
Minister Baldwin, on December 21 last, made the following state- 


ment: 


The Civil Research Committee has given the subject prolonged and detailed 
consideration, and has heard a large number of witnesses, representing em- 
ployers and employed engaged in the iron and steel industries and in allied 
trades. The evidence revealed a serious situation. The pressure of foreign 
competition, aided by long hours, !ow wages, and depreciated currencies, is 
being severely felt by our manufacturers, and had the Government been able 
to deal with the iron and steel industries in isolation we might have regarded 
the case for inquiry as complete. It became clear, however, in the course of 
our investigations, that the safeguarding of a basic industry of this magnitude 
would have repercussions of a far wider character which might be held to be 


in conflict with our declaration in regard to a general tariff. In all the cir- 
cumstances of the present time we have come to the conclusion that the 


application cannot be granted. 


This plainly gives the reason: “long hours, low wages and de- 
preciated currencies ” on the Continent of Europe are causing the 
injury. But this cannot last. We are competing successfully 
in contracts abroad against Continental firms; and in any case, 
are we to reduce the standard of living of our workpeople to that 
of our Continental competitors? The answer is, No! We have 
deliberately adopted the high wages, high organization policy of 
the United States, and we will win through on it. 

With regard to our debt to America, used as one of the counts 
against us, as a reason for our coming decline, it must be re- 
membered that we never expected the default of our European 
debtors on whose behalf much of the money is borrowed. Never- 
theless France has promised to pay us twelve and a half million 
pounds a year to begin with, and the Italians have negotiated for 
the funding and payment of their debt in London. 

The observations of those interested and the statistics them- 
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selves show that in Britain there is less crime, less drunkenness 
and more happiness generally among the people. The poorer 
class and the children are better clad than they ever have been, 
morals are better, and there is already a reaction setting in from 
the license of the War period, which shows that the spirit of the 
people is healthy. The physique of the younger generation shows 
a great improvement, especially that of the young men. 

Nor do our arts of statecraft show a decline. We have got over 
the worst of our Irish troubles and have thus removed a grave 
canker from the body politic. Thanks to the wise grant of self- 
government, where it was due, our Empire has never been more 
firmly knit together nor more loyal to the throne. The same 
policy is being pursued in India. Our recent action in accepting 
a mandate for Mesopotamia from the League of Nations for a 
further twenty-five years lias been criticized by many, including 
myself. But such an action is hardly the gesture of a decadent 
people. Rather, the criticism is that we are too optimistic of our 
strength or that we take on too great responsibilities, in the vigor 
of our revival. 

It is true we are going through hard times and still have hard 
times to go through; but there are unmistakable signs of strength 
and real indications of a trade revival. The recent signature of 
the Locarno Pact will help, and, at any rate, it exposes us as the 
leading political power in Europe. It is to be hoped that a 
‘*boom”’ is not upon us. If we can go on with our slow recovery 
and improvement, all will be well, and we shall rally from this de- 
pression as we recovered from depressions following the Seven 
Years’ War, the war with our former American Colonies, and the 
Napoleonic Wars themselves. 

The American people may rest assured that we shall meet our 
obligations, and will remain a great market for both their manu- 
factured goods and their raw materials, as well as their sincere 


friends. 
J. M. KENwortny. 
London, 1926. 





CONCERNING ENDOWMENTS 
BY HANFORD HENDERSON 


Every man, however original and independent he may think 
himself, is in reality the beneficiary of a tremendous endowment. 
He is the direct heir of that universal experience which we call 
Civilization. We are all of us the possessors of marvellous 
wealth. We have our wonderful bodies, the product of an 
evolutionary process stretching back so far that the most specu- 
lative among us hesitate to hazard any guess as to its duration. 
We have our still more wonderful intellects, creating a world 
much larger, much more intricate, much more subtle, than the 
vast world of visible Nature. Most beneficent of all, we have 
the spiritual life, with its conquest of space and time, and its 
irrepressible claim to immortality. 

No one, not even the apostles of equality, would insist for one 
moment that this vast inheritance is the same for all, that the 
heirs of civilization are the recipients of like portions. We have 
only to compare bodies and minds and souls to realize how end- 
lessly unequal are these human legacies. Even our individual 
share varies, and we are aware of periods of drought and plenty. 
We do not bring to the succeeding adventures of life the same 
body, the same mind, the same soul. These vary so amazingly 
that after some great emotional experience we rightly speak of a 
changed man, and of being born again. 

In our ordinary moods, and in the midst of our daily pre-occu- 
pations, we are not greatly impressed by this tremendous gift of 
the past, for it represents our accustomed environment. We are 
prone to take it for granted and to offer no thanks. We seldom 
stop to think how good the gods have been to us. In spite of all 
our frailties, it is a marvellous thing just to be a man! But in 
taking so much for granted, we commonly take too much and as- 
sume a human average which does not exist, and apply a general- 
ized standard which labels without really evaluating. There 
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seems objectively to be one world, but in effect there are as many 
worlds as there are people in it. 

And then, in addition to this personal endowment, this legacy 
wrapped up in the organism itself, in body, mind and soul, there 
is a seemingly capricious external legacy which must never be 
forgotten, since it plays so important a part in human destiny. 
This outer aspect of civilization represents a skilful adaptation of 
the raw materials of Nature to human uses. It constitutes a 
universal contributory endowment which we too little take 
cognizance of,—the cleared field, the dwelling-house, the public 
building, the road, bridge, tunnel, the vehicles of transportation, 
the lines of communication, the stupendous mechanical equip- 
ment of industry, all the clever discoveries and inventions, all the 
lovely creations of art. This vast accumulated wealth is the 
product of a multitude of dead workers, driven some by want, 
some by ambition, some by curiosity, some by reverence, some 
fortunate ones by the sheer love of beauty. And we, the men of 
today, inherit collectively this immeasurable wealth. Part of 
our inheritance is personal, our individual share of houses and 
lands, and the multiform tools and achievements of civilized life. 
But the larger part is impersonal, the marvellous beauty and con- 
venience of that outer world to which we, late comers among the 
toilers, have for the moment succeeded. And it is worth re- 
marking that while a man, in thinking of his wealth, commonly 
has in mind his personal share in our colossal joint heritage, this 
is not necessarily or even generally the more important. A 
“‘poor” man, living in the rich environment of an active, intelligent 
community, may easily be much better off than a “rich” man 
out in the wilderness. 

But all these possessions, like the organic legacies of bodies and 
minds and souls, represent only the given conditions, the in- 
herited setting for the living drama of today. As a spectacle, 
they are impressive; as a potential opportunity, they are beyond 
price; and I would not willingly belittle either their magnificence 
or their importance. But they imply no merit on the part of the 
generation which today happens to possess them. Nor do they, 
in spite of their large convenience and beauty, carry any guarantee 
whatever that our etre drama will be admirable. 


VOL. CCXxXIII.—20. 830 
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Right here is the crux of the whole matter. It deserves the 
closest scrutiny on the part of those who concern themselves with 
social problems, and with the large general questions of our 
human destiny. Broadly speaking, two points of view are pos- 
sible. They are both understandable, but they are exclusive and 
contradict each other; consequently the social theories which 
grow out of them lead to opposite conclusions and programmes. 

The first point of view denies, of course, what I have just said 
about the impotence of the world endowment to produce of itself 
an admirable succeeding world; and specifically asserts the 
contrary. It is a doctrine of necessity. Man is a puppet of 
fate, the product of the world endowment, the result of his 
environment. From this point of view, free will is an illusion, 
and man is logically quite devoid of responsibility. If he make 
himself too much of a social nuisance, he is imprisoned or hanged, 
just as wild beasts, when they become a menace, are summarily 
disposed of. But short of inconvenient extremes of misconduct, 
man must be looked upon in the same dispassionate natural 
history spirit that we feel when we watch the antics of animals, 
or study the growth of plants. 

The major objection to this point of view is to be found in the 
large mass of contradictory evidence. It is too voluminous to 
be presented in full, but one or two pertinent facts may be in- 
dicated. 

The rise and fall of nations, for example, is one of the enigmas 
of history; and it is particularly baffling that while their rise is so 
gradual, their decline is so rapid, and in so many cases follows 
close upon the highest wave of material civilization and power. 
The fortunate nations would seem to be the target for the gods 
of misfortune—a brilliant flowering and then disaster. Just 
now America is approaching the crest of the wave, exhibiting a 
prosperity and a material civilization never before equalled, and 
already some of her anxious lovers are beginning to ask whether 
this is but another prelude to another immense disaster. One 
looks back, and asks, Where is Assyria? Where is Egypt? 
Where is Greece? Where is Rome? Even in our own day, 
Where is the German Empire? Will it be asked, a moment 
hence, Where is America? 
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It has been the same with families and with individuals. The 
heavier the endowment of outer advantage, the more certain 
would seem to be their ultimate deterioration and loss of dis- 
tinction. It can be seen in New England and also in the South. 
In the West there are signs of loss, and already on the Pacific 
Coast one can find, as in Florida, the less fortunate children of the 
fortunate. If events prove anything, they assuredly prove that 
growth and progre*s come from within, and that while they may 
be helped from without, they may all too easily be smothered. 

The second point of view has already been indicated. It 
accepts most gratefully the tremendous endowment of the past, 
the highly organized body, the acute mind, the sensitive soul, all 
the wealth of structures, tools, equipment, our vast and expanding 
body of acquired knowledge, not as the source of further progress, 
but solely as substantial aid to contemporary achievement, if the 
will to achieve is there, and stil! bent upon the pursuit of perfec- 
tion. But such a quest, endless in its very nature, involves 
genuine self-activity, genuine contemporary effort, and this is an 
entirely meaningless term unless we retain our old fashioned be- 
lief in the freedom of the will. If, like the animals and plants, we 
are the necessary and unavoidable product of our environment, if 
to our rich inheritance we add no power of volition, we are wholly 
incapable of self-activity, and are become automatons, tragic but 
hardly interesting. 

I do not hide from myself that this doctrine of self-activity is 
not without difficulties. But the difficulties are at least no 
greater than those which dog the course of the first point of view, 
since both lead ultimately to the unknown, and are equally in- 
soluble. If we were the puppets of fate, it would still be neces- 
sary to ask who plays the game and moves the puppets. One’s 
reasonable choice depends, it seems to me, upon probabilities; 
and so far as I am able to read the evidence it all points in one 
direction. Inherited endowment, wearing the richest dress of 
outward civilization, has failed repeatedly, in races, families, 
individuals, to be the source of an enduring higher civilization; 
failed repeatedly to maintain even its own level; while human 
good will, bent upon mastery, has never failed to dominate out- 
ward circumstances and attain ultimate victory. 
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I state the issue between these contradictory points of view so 
sharply because so much depends upon one’s choice. In all that 
follows, I assume the second view, which is whole-heartedly my 
own belief, that the human spirit is capable of this genuine self- 
activity and can control events, instead of being controlled by 
them,—‘‘ Gods are we, —if we will.” 

Self-activity, from this point of view, is synonymous with life. 
For each one of us, the given data are unescapable, and to that 
limited extent we are all fatalists—what we now are, we are; 
what we now possess, we possess. But this static endowment is 
not life, nor is it the source of life; it is only the contemporary 
opportunity offered to life. The succeeding drama depends 
wholly upon the way in which this static endowment is handled. 
That is to say, the drama depends upon something added from 
outside itself, upon a spiritual force residing in individual human 
beings. As Marcus Aurelius put the matter, “Remember that 
this which pulls the strings is the thing which is hidden within.” 
That this spiritual force is an admitted mystery both as to its 
source and its ultimate destiny does not, I think, invalidate the 
observed fact of its present operation. Even the dimensions of 
our human drama do not depend upon the magnitude of the en- 
dowment, but almost wholly upon the measure of self-activity 
which is brought to bear upon it. We have the familiar spectacle 
of strong men of good will accomplishing great things with the 
most meagre opportunity, even in the face of powerful opposi- 
tion; while other men, given what seems to be a magnificent 
material endowment, make so little of it that eventually they 
altogether go under. The determining factor in all that happens 
is just this intangible, imponderable spiritual ingredient which 
men through their own eager self-activity add to the given data, 
to that vast endowment of ideas and things inherited from the 
past. Those who love their fellows and who regard the pursuit 
of perfection as the major and legitimate purpose in our puzzling 
earth-life, must bend every effort to conserve and heighten this 
priceless motive power in themselves and others; and must never 
under any allurement sacrifice it to the static, lifeless equipment 
of the outer world of either past or present. To state the case 
very concisely, the most important thing in every human enter- 
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prise is the spirit which gives it life and movement, which changes 
it from inert endowment into meritorious event. 

All this is so little novel that it may properly be called obvious, 
but it may not on that account be impatiently dismissed. The 
importance of a fact does not depend upon its novelty, but upon 
its range, and we have here, I believe, a fact of the widest range. 
If we had the courage to apply it in every case, and to decline all 
exceptions, however plausible, the earthly pilgrimage would be a 
livelier and, I venture to think, a much happier and more engag- 
ing adventure. I am tempted to cite a number of instances 
where traditional thinking offers one interpretation and the 
principle of self-activity something quite different. Having 
touched upon natural endowments which we inherit willy-nilly, let 
us turn for a moment to those artificial endowments which well- 
meaning friends intentionally create. 

The first illustration which comes to mind is in connection with 
the so-called “drives” undertaken by many institutions which 
fancy themselves in need of money. I was living, at the time, in 
a distinguished old town which greatly prided itself upon its 
culture. Among its many organized activities for the betterment 
of the world was an energetic association devoted to the welfare of 
young men. I sympathized keenly with many of its purposes. 
But in an evil moment (or so it seemed to me) the association 
decided upon a “drive”, and for a rather surprisingly large sum of 
money. An elaborate campaign was inaugurated. Two gentle- 
men called at my house. They were entire strangers to me, and 
in their zeal did not so much solicit, as demand, a substantial 
contribution. If I remember rightly they had even spared me 
the trouble of determining its amount. I had to send them away 
empty-handed. Not only did I object to the insolent method of 
the “drive”, but I found on inquiry that in spite of my large 
sympathy with the general purposes of the association, I dis- 
approved in toto of the proposed use for the fund which they were 
trying in this singularly high-handed manner to raise. It was to 
be spent, I found, for buildings,—not buildings needed to carry on 
the excellent work of the association, but buildings which were to 
be rented out for revenue. They wished, in a word, to create a 
technical “endowment”, an income-producing investment which 
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would provide permanently for the salaries of the paid secretaries 
and for other current expenses. They explained quite frankly 
that it was inconvenient and somewhat precarious to have the 
work depend upon annual contributions. Many persons—I am 
bound to believe them rather unreflective persons—assented to 
this view and gave handsomely. I declined, because I realized 
that such an endowment fund was not desirable. It would kill 
the genuine life and self-activity of the association and induce a 
very speedy dry rot. I knew that so long as the association 
supplied a real need of the community, it would be generously 
supported. When it ceased to supply such a need, it no longer 
deserved support. Given a sufficient endowment fund, it could 
continue to function after a fashion, quite regardless of whether it 
truly ministered or not. Had the fund been asked for needed 
equipment,—libraries, lecture halls, class-rooms, work-shops, 
gymnasiums,—I should have felt quite differently about it. 
But to pay an agent permanently in advance for a service not yet 
performed, regardless of whether it is well or ill performed, 
whether it is wanted or not wanted, is to offer large opportunity 
for abuse, and to deprive the community of wholesome codpera- 
tion and control. The enterprise becomes inert, the sport of dead 
souls, and quite divorced from the current, palpitating life of the 
community. An endowed institution may, for a time, render 
acceptable service, but the tendency is unmistakably towards 
inefficiency and disservice. As it draws its sustenance from the 
past, so it is likely to represent the past, to represent something 
once wanted but no longer wanted; instead of that fine contem- 
porary reality which a genuine self-activity alone can yield. 

The same argument which I have applied to the well known 
association in that dignified old residence town, I would un- 
hesitatingly apply to all those institutions which aspire to serve 
the spiritual needs of their day and generation,—to churches, 
schools, colleges, universities, boy scout organizations, girl scout 
camp fires, to young men’s and young women’s societies of all 
denominations, to public libraries and museums. Adequate 
equipment means enlarged opportunity, but endowment too often 
means death. 

The one exception would be in the case of specific research 
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work, yet even here there should be periodic and frequent in- 
spection as to the chosen subjects of research, the organization of 
the work and the agents employed, with special inquiry into the 
efficiency of the efforts made to give all results suitable publicity 
and application. I need not recall the misuse of endowment 
funds in even our great universities,—courses given to suit the 
convenience and whimsies of old men in endowed chairs rather 
than to suit the obvious needs of the students themselves; 
professors paid six thousand a year or more to lecture to two or 
three young men on erudite subjects so nearly useless that they 
would better be left to private curiosity. The need for efficient, 
well equipped universities is always exigeant; but the endowed 
institution gets out of touch with life, and accumulates, in spite of 
itself, a lot of dead timber in the way of men and methods and 
goals. 

It is commonly believed that all education must be endowed, 
or it will not be able to carry on. I do not myself believe this; 
I believe the very contrary, that all education, to be vital, must 
be self supporting. If education is paid for by contemporary 
effort, it will more nearly approximate the genuine needs of current 
life, and will be supplied at somewhere near cost. An institution 
which cannot furnish what the community wants and at a price it 
can afford to pay, quite deserves to go under. I do not speak 
theoretically. I speak from a long experience in education. I 
have come to believe—I have not always believed it—that all 
schools of whatever grade should be what our commercial friends 
call “going concerns”’, that they should in all cases pay their own 
way. The only endowment which they may properly and 
safely accept is the endowment of equipment,—land, building 
and apparatus,—and the small State favor of no taxation. I 
have found it possible to carry on very interesting educational 
work without even these subsidies. It has so chanced that my 
own field has been largely the experimental work of the pioneer, 
and that is notoriously expensive and precarious. To avoid 
three common pitfalls I formulated three guardian principles. 
The first was that there must be no trustees or directors; the 
second was that I must own the establishment myself, without 
debt or mortgage; and the third was that the school must be 
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conducted so simply that I could afford to run i: even if I had no 
students! These simple provisions gave me an immense freedom. 

The first experiment, a summer camp for boys, was started 
nearly thirty years ago, and is, I believe, the oldest camp in 
existence. They are now numbered by the thousand, and msy 
be found in practically ever, State. My own camp began with a 
capital of three hundred dollars,—in those days a dollar went 
much further than it does now,—and an enrollment of fifteen 
boys. It clearly offered something that was wanted, for it has 
paid its own way from the very start and is still prosperous and 
popular. It had last summer an enrollment of one hundred and 
fifty boys. The fee was made small, as it was never the purpose 
to attract rich boys, but rather boys from the more thoughtful 
professional classes, or even desirable boys who would be ac- 
counted poor. It is true that many rich boys came, for their 
parents found there a simple, wholesome outdoor life which they 
could not easily inaugurate at their own more elaborate summer 
homes. But they were all treated alike, and no extra privileges 
were purchasable. I cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that 
while I believe all schools should be self-supporting, I also believe 
that it should be the unfaltering effort of the headmaster to make 
the fee just as low as possible. 

After seventeen very happy summers, I turned the camp over 
to two younger masters, and shortly after that, started another 
experiment, a boys’ open air college preparatory school on my 
little plantation at Samarcand. But before leaving the subject 
of the summer camp, I might mention for the encouragement of 
other pioneers, that after a few years, as the enrollment increased, 
the camp became a source of adequate income. From my own 
limited personal experience, and much wider observation, I 
should say that all sound enterprises can be made, by good man- 
agement, to pay their own way, and that the field for legitimate 
charity is much narrower than we commonly imagine. 

In the case of the open air school, the initial outlay was natu- 
rally larger, but even here amounted to only twenty-five thousand 
dollars for everything. The equipment was by choice, as well 
as necessity, extremely simple, and we allowed ourselves only 
three luxuries,—a Steinway grand piano, the last edition of the 
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Encyclopedia, alid a seven-passenger high-powered car. In 
selecting these two experiments by way of illustration, I do not 
forget that they were very simple and unpretentious and not at - 
all comparable to the huge educatioral establishments to which 
rich men give their money, and paid «fficials their time. But both 
experiments were significant. I fina that the men and boys who 
took part in them still look back:upon those early days as a 
unique and fortunate experience. And both camp and school 
became the starting points for later ventures now serving large 
numbers of American boys and girls. 

Without subscribing too literally to Kant’s famous dictum 
that such conduct is ethical which one would wish to see uni- 
versal, it was keenly felt that as an educational experiment, 
neither camp nor schocl] would fulfil its whole purpose unless it 
could be imitated and made the starting point for a further 
advance. This was an additional argument for making them 
self supporting. The school was, of course, somewhat slower in 
reaching entire self support. In my own mind, I gave it 
four years to make good. Thanks to the skill and devotion of an 
able colleague, and the generous help of the junior masters, the 
goal set for ourselves was honestly reached, and at the end of 
four years we planned not only to continue the school but to 
double its capacity. The War came, however, and brought it to 
an end by requiring service elsewhere. 

Parents are not, as a rule, educational experts,—they are some- 
times curiously ignorant about even elementary educational 
methods,—but they do want, with almost pathetic eagerness, the 
very best thing for their children, and they need only to be con- 
vinced. It is this feeling which has led me to insist all along 
that educational experiments, to be valid, must supply something 
which, after due exposition and trial, is genuinely wanted by 
conscientious, intelligent parents. And if genuinely wanted, 
such ventures will be supported. This seems to me reasonable 
ground, and I was the more ready to act upon it in the case of 
summer camp and open air school because in still earlier years I 
had been one of the pioneers in introducing manual training as a 
culture branch in non-technical schools, and I had been deeply 
touched by the eagerness of parents to have their boys profit by a 
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system of instruction which appealed, it is true, to their common 
sense, but which still had its spurs to win. 

We may well accept the considerable endowment of the past in 
the way of land, playgrounds, school buildings, workshops and 
general equipment, and also the small contemporary favor of 
omitted taxation. But to make the schools vital, effective, in- 
timate, progressive, they must be the immediate concern of those 
whose interests are most vividly involved, that is to say of the 
parents whose children are to attend the schools. Such a partici- 
pation would be helpful to both parents and children. It would 
result in variety and in wholesome competition. We would es- 
cape the uniformity so earnestly and in my opinion so mistakenly 
desired by the National Educational Association when it advocates 
a Federal Bureau of Education with enlarged activities, and pow- 
ers of standardization. In the place of this deadly sameness, this 
educational mili, we might so easily have a genuine self-deter- 
mination, with its resulting vivacity, interest, experimentation 
and sincerity. The parents and children, instead of being passive 
material in the grip of the educational process,—the parents to 
pay taxes, and the children to acquiesce,—would be active agents, 
and through their own self-activity, their aroused spiritual 
participation in the educational venture, would gain an intellec- 
tual life, and an emotional and artistic delight which are not the 
necessary or even the common fruits of an alien administration. 
Education is an inner process, an unfolding and perfecting of the 
human spirit, and may only be realized through self-activity. 

It is one of the curious anomalies in our spiritual make-up that 
the liberal and radical minds which fulminate most vigorously 
against our own control of the Philippines, and England’s hand in 
India, and which cry out for political self-determination for 
everybody, everywhere, quite regardless of political development, 
would light-heartedly enter every American home, and prescribe 
under compulsion of law just what sort of education American 
parents shall give their own children. In Oregon they would go 
even further, and make all private schools impossible by the 
simple device of making the public school compulsory. But 
happily, the law was declared unconstitutional. 

I much deplore the abandonment of our smaller, more intimate 
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district schools so near the real life of childhood, and the growing 
use of the motor bus to gather the children into large remote 
schoolhouses which haye no educational merit easily discernible 
and offer a much smaller emotional appeal to the children them- 
selves. Bigness may yield greater administrative convenience, 
but it does not guarantee excellence. The small school, near the 
homes of the children, may be made far more effective, and for 
the younger children, especially, far more convenient. In com- 
paring the two, it is usual to offer the very modern school 
palace of today in contrast with the ancient district school of 
yesterday. The comparison is not fair. The same thought and 
money spent on the palace would create a series of model smaller 
schools where they were needed, saving the expense and waste 
time of transportation; and, more important still, saving the 
demoralizing effect of crowds. At the present moment, pro- 
gressive business men are working for the decentralization of 
industry. Textile mills scatter themselves over the cotton fields; 
automobile making moves up ihe River Rouge; New York 
publishers send their copy out on Long Island, or up into New 
Hampshire, or over to New Jersey; manufacturing companies 
combine in order to scatter their industrial plants over a wide 
territory and so bring them near the consumer. Yet in spite of 
this significant experience, this growing tendency to take the work 
to the worker, instead of the worker to the work, educators con- 
tinue to centralize education and to do it, curiously enough, in 
the name of progress. 

In the case of colleges, universities and technical schools, the 
argument for self-support is even stronger than in the case of the 
lower schools, for the students are now of an age when they may 
properly and helpfully contribute toward their own support. 
At the present moment many of us who love education and have 
given a substantial part of our own lives to its furtherance, have 
regretfully come to the conclusion that too many boys and girls 
now go to college, too many who cannot offer the legitimate 
price of sound preparation and earnest purpose. Many of them 
go for purely frivolous reasons,—for the social distractions and 
sports; for the freedom which they gain in being away from home; 
for the chance to have a hand in class politics, dances, organiza- 
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tions; many from simple restlessness and ennui, because they do 
not know what else todo. Their presence in such large numbers 
distinctly lowers the standard of both scholarship and morals. 
It is easily possible to go to college to one’s harm, gaining no sub- 
stantial good, but cultivating a chronic indolence, and the fatal 
habit of depending upon outer excitements instead of inner re- 
sources. The great danger of college life is that it makes boys 
and girls selfish and self-indulgent. We give too much and ask 
too little. We concentrate their attention upon their own per- 
sonal advantage, and during holidays and the long vacation, 
upon the doubtful adventure of having a gloriously good time; 
and to this end we absolve them from all home duties and re- 
sponsibilities, from all money burdens, and too often from even 
the necessity of good manners. Pour the wealth of the world 
into the lap of youth, and youth is stifled and spoiled. A better 
gift is that “refined poverty” which our Japanese friends strive 
for in their exquisite tea ceremony. There is only one way of 
becoming educated, and that is to educate oneself. And this can 
only be done through self-activity and self-restraint. Emerson 
said truly that men are as lazy as they dare to be. When we do 
for boys and girls, or for men and women, what they can and ought 
to do for themselves, we strengthen this tendency and invite 
deterioration. And I may add, as a lover of perfection, that we 
can hardly expect youth to escape the ugly exercise of self- 
indulgence, when they see their own parents and their elderly 
friends so habitually self-indulgent. 

I am not optimistic enough to believe that the abandonment of 
endowment funds, here advocated, and their expenditure for 
legitimate purposes, will take place in the near future, or even all 
at once in any future. But I do believe that it will come about 
gradually, for already there are signs of intelligent discontent with 
the fruits of our present system; and intelligent discontent is ever 
the precursor of reform. In all the forty-eight States men are 
beginning to ask why we have so many schools and colleges and 
universities, and so few educated men and women; and they are 
no longer disposed to put up with the old stereotyped defense 
that the system is all right but that human nature is at fault. 
The obvious problem is to make the system work, and no excuses 
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are valid. Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. Furthermore, many earnest 
and intelligent persons are coming to realize that the one ap- 
proach to education is not alone through the self-activity of the 
intellect, but of the body, of the emotions, of the will, of the moral 
sense—that is to say, a self-activity of the whole person. When 
the inner life is thwarted or starved, no outward endowment, 
however splendid, can produce results. That ancient question is 
still pertinent, What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

And now it may be asked, what disposition is recommended for 
our present large educational endowments, and for those pros- 
pective endowments which prospective millionaires, facing pros- 
pective death, may be moved to bestow? The answer is very 
simple. These gathered billions, no longer of any personal use to 
their gatherers, may all be spent to the utmost advantage instead 
of being hoarded. They may be made the occasion of life and 
achievement, instead of apathy and stagnation. There are at 
least four directions in which every penny of these billions could 
be beneficently spent, and more billions in addition. But as a 
necessary preface to their enumeration, let me first say that my 
own educational preference will always be for small local colleges, 
just as for small local schools, placed near the home, within easy 
walking or motoring distance, so that they may serve both youth 
and age, and enrich immensely our whole family life. At present 
the college tends to disintegrate this family life by creating 
unfortunate lines of cleavage, without offering adequate compen- 
sations. Boys and girls are sadly stunted in normal development 
when they are deprived of their natural share of family duties, 
‘responsibilities, joys and burdens. These home experiences are 
deeply educative; dormitory life, however perfect mechanically 
and impressive architecturally, can offer no valid substitute. Nor 
is there any reason whatever why the adult world, parents and 
even grandparents,—a world, by the way, which pays the bills,— 
should not share in the intellectual life of the college, and move 
with their children into the ever expanding kingdom of modern 
thought. The unsatisfied spiritual and intellectual hunger of the 
older generation is now a part of the pathos and aridity of our 
current, prosperous American life. 
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With this preamble it is very easy to name four directions in 
which all endowment funds, past and future, however large, may 
profitably be spent: 

1.—In building small, provincial colleges in suitable towns and 
centres, and in improving local institutions already established. 
In many cases, the county seat would be the indicated site for 
such a provincial college. This wholesome scattering of under- 
graduate students would leave the universities free to pursue 
their own proper work in graduate departments and in research. 

2.—In setting aside adequate funds for pure research work at 
the universities. Even here, if the donations of the year could be 
wisely spent to further the research most urgently needed, instead 
of being put out to interest, I believe that human welfare would be 
vastly advanced. When millions are dying of preventable 
disease, it seems a cruel prudence to spend only one-twentieth of 
our funds in trying to save them. 

8.—In supplying model industrial plants,—unless already 
existing in the neighborhood,—where students who so desire 
may healthfully earn a part or all of their expenses. The possi- 
bilities here are very large. New industries may profitably be 
introduced, and in addition to serving the students themselves 
might set up better standards for the community. Perhaps the 
best results would come about if the local college and the local 
manufacturer could work together in making industry more 
attractive humanly as well as more efficient. Experiments along 
this line are already in progress in several parts of the country and 
give promise of success. 

4.—Last, but not least, in the service of beauty, creating parks, 
roads, bridges, pools, gateways, landscapes, woodlands, in the 
outdoor world; and indoors making more adequate provision for 
the fine arts—music, drama, sculpture, painting. 

In these four channels for immediate expenditure we have ade- 
quate outlet for the multitudinous securities now hidden away in 
our collegiate strong-box, and for as many additional billions as 
Time may bring to our store. It is a temptation to enlarge 
upon each one of these splendid possibilities, but that would take 
us quite too far afield. 

The objection to the deadening effect of endowment funds is 
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not limited to the case of educational enterprises, but is tragi- 
cally valid as a general principle in human life. Endowments 
kill initiative and healthy self-activity and make for spiritual 
stagnation. “Paddle your own canoe” is everywhere the sounder 
principle. A socialistic state which does too much for its citizens 
and decides too many issues for them, is a left-handed giver. 
Even our good nature is at fault when we too readily forgive 
offenders before they have repented their evil deeds andattempted 
restitution. This failure to realize true values, this debilitating 
softness, we even manifest, and perhaps most disastrously, in deal- 
ing with ourselves. We want things without paying for them, 
we have become spiritual bargain-hunters. We want scholarship 
without application; we want wealth without work; we want 
friendship before we have proved our fidelity; we want love before 
we have earned the right to it,—in a word, we want something for 
nothing. There are few among us who do not seek residence on 
that delectable thoroughfare which the vulgar call “‘Easy Street”’- 
We are after a special private endowment fund which will re- 
lieve us from the necessity for further effort. We tell ourselves 
that we would work with still greater assiduity and for more dis- 
interested ends, but the endowment once gained, we seldom do. 
Yet the uses of leisure are many and beneficent. Our supported 
men and women have every opportunity in all the sciences, arts 
and humanities. 

Every man who wishes his life to be dignified and well-ordered, 
and who has a sane regard for ways and means, realizes that sick- 
ness and old age are a part of the common hazard of life, and must 
be provided against. But this does not require either over- 
provision or premature provision. Life itself is a risky business, 
and there are many bridges to cross, but they need not be crossed 
until they are reached. To make life the high adventure it may 
so easily be, a man must gallantly take the risk. There are many 
“good” reasons for saving,—in fact to many persons the mere act 
of saving almost takes on the quality of a Christian virtue,—but 
the “real” reason is generally fear. Sometimes it is personal 
fear; sometimes fear for one’s family. A man commonly tells 
himself that he saves in order to keep his family from want, but 
what he usually means is to keep them from effort. And that, as 
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I am here contending all along, is a grave disservice to an indi- 
vidual, a family, a school, a university, a church or a community. 

In my own educational work, I have touched quite intimately 
the lives of many boys who were moderately poor, and many 
boys who were unavoidably rich. If reincarnation holds, and I 
am returned to earth, I pray to be born into a family of large 
talents and character, but of very moderate means. Looking out 
upon our American life, I have come to believe that one of the 
most curious and mischievous faults of a socially minded com- 
munity is the almost incurable desire to do for other people what 
they ought to do for themselves and grow strong in the doing. 
The slogan of our early manual training crusade was this: We 
learn by doing. It is applicable to the whole of life. 

I have come to regard endowment funds, both individual and 
institutional, not as the benefaction which they are commonly 
thought to be, but as a distinct menace to our better life. They 
seem to me the tribute which we pay to our indolence, our inertia, 
our fear—a blight which makes automatic what ought to be 
spontaneous; static, what ought to be dynamic; dead, what 
ought to be alive. If I might paraphrase the famous reply which 
Pinckney made to the agents of the French Revolution, “‘ Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” I should be tempted to 
proclaim, “Millions for equipment, but not one cent for endow- 
ment.” And I should mean by this, millions for present-day 
opportunity, but not one cent for present-day sluggishness. 

Hanrorp HENDERSON. 





CADENZA 
BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


A little longer in the sun 
The way is spread... . 


Such was the crimson spun 

In Argos for the king 

To walk upon;— 

Should he not do what Priam in his stead 
Had surely done?— 

But all reluctant was his tread, 


In fear 
Of the high gods and of the lowly dead. 


So let us reverence bring 

And take the sandals from our feet, 
By these red ways and sweet 

To pass remembering. .. . 


What of the hours 

Whose slow defeat 

Has shed 

This glory here? 

Should we not pause who come 

Where the bright citadels of spring, 
High summer’s towers,— 

All the green ramparts of the fallen year 
Lie low as Ilium? 





I SAW A THOUGHT 


BY VIRGINIA MOORE 
I 


I shall not fear the face of God, 
Volcanic though it be, 

And most magnificently odd; 

I shall but lean against a star 

And grasp at rails where meteors are, 
Being a little overwrought— 

But not from God, nor hell, nor heaven, 
For what are these to me riven 

By the sight of one man’s thought? 


II 


I saw a thought rise in a man 
And spill out through his eyes, 

I saw the spring where it began, 
The tributaries where it ran, 

The rocks it ate, the rills it drank, 
Before its own imperative size 
Had burst a hard cerebral bank 
Into a mouth, grown wise. 





WHITE AND CRUEL WOMANKIND 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Now thanks be 
For white and cruel womankind! 
Who taught men how to slay, 
And sing as they were slain. 
They smiled upon us, 
When we were cattle, 
And called upon us, 
When we were dumb... . 
Song and glances and harps astrum .. . 
And we turned red and mad and whirled 
Our swords and levelled 


Our lances out across the world. 
And shining splendid Launcelots 
Went riding out of Camelots. 


Praise to God 
For cruel and white beauty! 
That made our days of living 
Great pearls of price 
To be thrown and scattered in thorns and mold. 
The Mother of the Snows, 
Whose Son was God, 
Lives her everlasting death 
And dies her everlasting life, 
And she is frail and white and very fair. . . . 
Men have loved the thorns within her hair. . . 
They have turned their backs upon 
The day, 
And said to sunshine, 
“Go thy way.” 
And the children of their brains, 
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Joy, peace, and ease, 

And the children of their loins 

Who might have climbed their knees 
They have left unborn 

For the cruelest loveliness 

And the Rose of bitterest thorn, 


For the Kiss that scars and sears, 
And walked the way of Francis and of tears. 


Glory and praise 


To the cruel beauty that has taught us 
To tread thorns, 

To the women who have taught us 

To wear crowns! 

They have made the midnight blossom 
Morning stars; 

They have reared us temples, towers, 
Faith, and wars. 

They have given us oath and hymn, 
Have winged us like the cherubim; 
Out of clay our feet had trod 

They have shaped and fashioned for us 


Everlasting, everlasting God. 

















MY BABIES ASLEEP 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


April Patience sleeps like dew 
Or opal clouds the moon comes through, 
The little moonlit clouds that rest 
Like down upon an angel’s breast. 
She is first primrose petals, 
All gentle, tender things, and blue 
Morning glories, 
Cricket songs, roses damp and new. 
She sleeps with all the wistfulness 
That mothers have when they caress. 


July Glory sleeps like dawn 
Fiercely eastern hills upon; 
Her hands are gripped in dreamful zest, 
Proud passions on her lids lie pressed; 
Each separate curl is twisted 
Into a flaming phoenix’ nest 
Tightly and hotly; 
Albrecht Diirer might have etched them. 
She is all spices, Troy’s old stress, 
And Helen’s terrific tenderness. 


January Fire yearns 
Like clean, clear youths on Grecian urns; 
Heat and cold and mystery 
Deeper than the midmost sea. 
He is the flame of icicles 
More splendid than the sunlight is, 
Softer than dewdrops 
Should he melt to running laughter. 
He is the promise mornings are 
And the dewy, breathless morning star. 





GERHART HAUPTMANN 


BY BRIAN W. DOWNS 
I 


THE practice of dividing literary history into periods leads to 
abuse; it does, however, seem to have a justification in fact. 
Very rarely do we find a solitary great man rising above the dead 
level of his fellows like the Peak of Teneriffe from the ocean; 
geniuses more generally stand near together in time, and, even 
when one o’ertops them all, he is some Mont Blanc with Monte 
Rosa and other giants not far off and smaller eminences clustered 
round. The corollary to this has been less frequently remarked 
on. Every history embraces periods when the energies of men 
lie reposing and the movements of the day derive their impulse 
from activities of years gone past. No new leaders appear and 
the old content themselves with a repetition of former successes. 

As such periods in English literature we can designate the dozen 
years or so which lie between The Dunciad and the emergence 
of Samuel Richardson and, almost exactly one hundred years 
later, the interval from the death of Byron and the breakdown of 
Scott to the rise to fame of Tennyson, Browning and Dickens. 
It is not improbable that we, at the present day, after the lapse of 
yet another century are living in another such fallow time; but 
that it is impossible to discern accurately at so close a range, and 
the last of its kind which we can definitely recognize is that of 
the eighteen-eighties, roughly delimited by the death of George 
Eliot and the publication of Plain Tales from the Hills. 

This scheme can be paralleled in other lands: indeed it is prob- 
able that the alternating aggregation and disappearance of genius 
is, like the booms and slumps of commerce, international—though 
again as with trade, the dates of each cycle may not exactly tally 
in all parts of the world. In all Western literatures, certainly, on 
a time of considerable distinction half way through last century 
there followed, thirty years later, one of hesitation and decline in 
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achievement; and their present character is determined by the 
genius of the great writers who first emerged from that minor 
chaos. 

One of the earliest and most important among these was the 
acknowledged doyen of German letters, Herr Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, who not only attained to that position at an uncommonly 
early age, but has also maintained his prestige and fame more 
successfully than most of his surviving peers—so that, indeed, 
certain acute observers of current events believe he may inspire 
and lead the new generation of German writers as he stood in the 
van of the old, that he will yet prove himself Lessing and Goethe 
(say Johnson and Coleridge) in one. 


II 


In Germany the literary outlook about the year 1885 struck 
observers as more unpromising perhaps than in any other 
country. From Konstanz to Kénigsberg, from Greifswald to 
Graz, the older men remarked with sorrow that no one seemed 
waiting for the empty shoes of Freytag, Spielhagen, Geibel, 
Auerbach and the other veterans who had charmed their genera- 
tion, and that the most striking and disquieting success of the 
decade had been gained by Theodor Fontane at the age of sixty 
and more; the middle-aged, uneasily jubilant at the national 
unity welded by Bismarck, lamented the weakness of man power 
wherewith to win an artistic supremacy comparable with that 
of arms; and the young (or “ Youngest’’, as they pleased to call 
themselves) could do no more than lay down laws to govern the 
new writers, if and when they should deign to appear. Prominent 
among the latter stood the brothers Hart and certain cronies of 
theirs who foregathered in the Berlin suburb of Friedrichshagen, 
and precisely to their obscure lodgings, while they were pontifi- 
cating in full throat, did the coltish steps of a certain young Herr 
Hauptmann lead him. In him, with his shock of wild hair and 
uncouth, docile energy, his artistic ambitions and his freedom 
from any compromising literary Past, the “Friedrichshagener 
Kreis” (Circle) quickly espied the raw material which it could 
knead into the new model patented by themselves; and whereis the 
young man of twenty-three who would not surrender himself gladly 
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to such man-handling—particularly if his writing desk lay buried 
already with completed and half-completed MSS: sketches of a 
drama and epic on Arminius, among other things, a Life of Christ 
which should knock David Strauss and Renan into a cocked hat, 
and the elegiac epic of Promethidenloos (The Lot of Prometheus’s 
Kin), all ready for the publisher? 

To the flattering interest and the theories of Julius and Hein- 
rich Hart, then, young Herr Hauptmann yielded himself, and at 
Erkner—just down the railway-line from Friedrichshagen—he 
set himself to justify the interest and practice the theories. 
Promethidenloos duly appeared before the year was out (1885); 
its author wrote a grim short story about a homicidal signalman; 
he turned out a set of lyrics; he began an autobiographical novel, 
which no doubt told of his birth and childhood in his father’s 
hétel “‘Zur Preussischen Krone” at Obersalzbriinn in Prussian 
Silesia, of the impression that Schiller’s poem of Der Taucher 
(The Diver) made on his very young consciousness, of the second- 
ary school at Breslau where he spent four inglorious years, of 
the Moravian relatives who tried to make a pietistic farmer 
of him (as, many years later, he was to tell again in Anna), of 
the provincial School of Art from which he was expelled and of 
another abortive attempt to turn sculptor, of the pilgrimage to 
Italy and of the ideals and sufferings from which Promethiden- 
loos grew, and of the three Thienemann sisters whom he and his 
two brothers so precociously and symmetrically had married. 

At Erkner too he wrote the tragedy to which at first he gave 
the title of Der Sémann (The Sower), but later altered to Vor 
Sonnenaufgang (Before Sunrise). Into this play of a young prig 
who, in fear of alcoholically tainted offspring, runs away from 
his betrothed, thereby driving her to suicide, the author put all 
he knew of the doctrines that his friends had preached to him and 
had tentatively been introducing into practice. It disdains kin- 
ship with Heyse, Wildenbruch and the other post-Romantics of 
the day, and as evidently derives its ancestry from Zola’s Assom- 
moir, Tolstoy’s Power of Darkness and Hebbel’s Maria Magda- 
lene; it turns away from the smart metropolitan society of 
drawing-room plays to treat of the actual social conditions 
(wretched, of course) in the easily identified locality of Weiss- 
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stein, within five miles of Herr Hauptmann’s birthplace; it eschews 
all suggestiveness and mercilessly fixes attention on the bases of 
suggestiveness—incontinence, rape and childbirth; it freely pat- 
ronizes what the theatre calls “ideas” by referrin, for instance, to 
Professor Dahn’s most worthy novel Ein Kampf um Rom (A 
Fight for Rome) and the temperance-propaganda of the enthusias- 
tic Bunge, whose statistics the hero, clad in his nice Jaeger coat, 
unblushingly quotes at length. Small wonder, then, that the 
“Verein Freie Biihne” (Free Stage Society), newly founded by 
the Harts and others, accepted V or Sonnenaufgang for presentation 
immediately after their inaugural performance of Ibsen’s Ghosts 
and that its production on October 20, 1889, should have been con- 
sidered in advance as an epoch-making event, for which the first 
night of Victor Hugo’s Hernani alone offered a worthy parallel. 

Now, doctrinaire of the tenets of Naturalism as Vor Sonnenauf- 
gang was both in intention and in broad outline, keen eyes per- 
ceived that it was something less highfalutin at the same time, 
The hero, Alfred Loth, might unintentionally be presented as a 
fool and a monster, but the qualities by which unbiassed observers 
recognized him as such were skilfully turned to dramatic account, 
if indeed they had not been forced upon the author by purely 
dramatic exigences; the action might exhibit almost all the hor- 
rors attending upon sexual appetite, but it led also to some lus- 
ciously sentimental incidents, and the drunken assault of a father 
upon his daughter or the shrieks of childbed could still titillate 
senses jaded by a surfeit of silk stockings and double-meanings; 
the ordinary playgoer might anxiously apprehend the horrid 
spectre of Ibsen or Zola under the groaning, but manifestly rotten, 
board spread in Act I or behind the realistic dunghills of Act IT, 
but Loth himself came forward to reassure him by describing 
their works as “medicine” and insisting that literature, ranging 
beyond the actual, should describe men as they should be; and, 
lastly, all the prattle about books and ideas proved most grateful 
to the class of human beings, not peculiar to any single race or 
age, which always enjoys something better if for its pleasure it 
can find some reason quite unconnected with enjoyment. 

At once, then, Herr Hauptmann found himself not alone the 
standby of the “Verein Freie Biihne” but also—what proved of 
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much greater moment—the charmer of an influential playgoing 
public. Piece followed piece in rapid and approved succession: 
in 1890 Das Friedensfest (The Festival of Peace), best characterized 
by its sub-title of “a family catastrophe”; in 1891 Einsame 
Menschen (Lonely Folk), another Prig’s Tragedy, in which how- 
ever it is the Ph.D. hero who comes to grief, divided like any 
Macheath in allegiance to his weak, simple wife and his soul’s 
affinity from the lecture-rooms of Ziirich University; in 1892 
Kollege Crampton (Our Professor Crampton), the disgrace and 
redemption of a bibulous and boastful Professor of Painting; and 
in 1893 the two masterpieces of Die Weber (The Weavers)’ and 
Der Biberpelz (The Beaver Fur). 

In the former, taking a whole community for his “hero”, Herr 
Hauptmann represents in five grim and stirring tableaux the ap- 
palling distress of the Silesian weavers during the hungry ’forties 
of the last century, with the culminating riots and characteristi- 
cally Prussian repression. In the latter he again attacks the spirit 
which animates the government of the state to which he belongs, 
but in the spirit of comedy and so much more directly that Der 
Biberpelz has aroused considerably more indignation in highest 
circles (whom he has never won) than Die Weber. It portrays a 
typical Jack in Office—titled, patriotic, hide-bound and stupid—, 
delectably hoodwinked by his own washerwoman and led astray 
by the hope of disclosing one of those vast, blood-curdling revolu- 
tionary “plots” beloved by the bureaucrat, so that he leaves un- 
molested the thieves of a certain radically-owned Beaver Fur 
when they disport themselves under his very nose, and in the end 
compliments them semi-officially on the valuable services they 
have rendered to the community in making a complete hash of the 
case which it was his duty to clear up. 

With the partial exception of Die Weber, each of these early 
plays excels its predecessor. Subjects lend themselves more ap- 
propriately to dramatic treatment and undergo more economical 
handling; characters, more interesting in themselves, are pre- 
sented to greater advantage; while tension and atmosphere are 
more vividly varied. With increasing clearness, they exhibit 
their author as, above all, an excellent observer of his fellow-man, 


1 Published 1892 
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with an unusual facility to reproduce his actions and his speech. 

The last-named is perhaps the most remarkable of Herr Haupt- 
mann’s faculties. With it he has succeeded in realizing more 
perfectly than any one else at that time the “facsimilar”’ ideal of 
Naturalism, and, with his reproduction of peculiarities of dialect, 
pronunciation and phrase, he makes the dialogue recorded by his 
illustrious compeers appear nothing short of mannered. 

Like the Austrian dialect-writer Anzengruber, who may have 
served him as a model, and like later writers who have striven for 
similar ideals, such as Mr. Shaw and C. K. Munro in our drama, 
Herr Hauptmann has preserved his dialogue from insipidity by a 
skilful combination with progressively growing quantities of 
humor: after the total eclipse of it in Vor Sonnenaufgang comes 
the slight iridescence emanating from old Friebe, the servant in 
Das Friedensfest; then the major figure of Old Vockerat in Ein- 
same Menschen; then the central figure itself in Kollege Crampton. 
When the realistically portrayed humorous characters involve 
themselves in a comic situation, a masterpiece results—Der 
Biberpelz, the effulgent humor of which at once suggests refer- 
ence to the greatest humorists of the past. It is not without 
significance that Harry Crampton, the German professor with the 
English name, should recommend a pupil, besides E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, to study Swift, Smollett, Thackeray, Dickens and Byron. 
His creator—always an Anglophile—obviously has done so, and 
has become one of them. Indeed, in one direction he has out- 
stripped the masters just named in maintaining his humorous 
realism where they would generally have wavered—when the 
situation turns to tragedy, as it does at the time, for instance, of 
Old Vockerat’s appearance in Einsame Menschen. Fielding, 
omitted from Professor Crampton’s list, might have taught him 
this lesson, but, as we shall see later, Herr Hauptmann does not 
seem to have benefited by that schoolmaster; and the hint (if any) 
came from Ibsen’s Wild Duck. 


III 


In this fine group of early plays Herr Hauptmann, then, showed 
himself a first-class observer of mankind, whose reproductions of 
what he observed were suffused, as time went on, not only with 
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humor, but also with an equally apparent understanding and 
pity of the oppressed and unsuccessful. In addition to their 
theatrical effectiveness they were in complete harmony with the 
public spirit of an age, in which a Tory Minister had said “‘ We are 
all Socialists now”, which devoured the food put before it by 
Zola and Tolstoy and whose prevailing art-theory he had sub- 
stantially developed in practice. But, no less clearly than these 
things, some of Herr Hauptmann’s friends must have realized 
that he was deficient in a quality, which certainly has not the 
first importance in the theories of the “ Naturalists”, but the lack 
of which must impose limitations on any artist—the quality, 
namely, of true creative power. The young playwright’s plots 
were feeble, his personages depended too absolutely on the living 
model, and the situations in which he placed them owed too much 
either to his literary precursors or to undigested experience. 

No reason, however, existed why Herr Hauptmann should not 
have continued to practise his uncommon talents to the great 
advantage of himself and a large, international public: the field 
susceptible to cultivation by the methods he had adopted is al- 
most coterminous with human activity, and, as his historical 
play of Florian Geyer (1895) was to prove, there was still scope for 
a stimulating extension and improvement of those methods within 
their own limits. But, most unhappily, a twofold disturbance 
threw him out of the track on which he was progressing. 

The victory of Naturalism in North Germany had been too 
spectacular to be complete, and it had not had time to win over 
to its allegiance many other writers of talent. A reaction set in 
Austria, where the new authors like Herr Hermann Bahr were 
taking their bearings just as the tide of cosmopolitan taste had 
begun to flow in favor of Verlaine and M. Maeterlinck: it swept 
over Germany and overwhelmed the unstable, pseudo-literary, 
theatre-going public whose young favorite Herr Hauptmann had 
become. At the same time as the surge of public opinion seemed 
to seethe so threateningly about him, he saw his anchorage give 
way. After Der Biberpelz—to pass rapidly over a painful subject 
—his marriage to his first wife, associated with all his early am- 
bitions and triumphs, came to disaster, and a dozen years or so of 
legal delays and wretched ambiguities ensued before her successor, 
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the living model for Rautendelein, Pippa and Lucie Heil, could 
rightfully call herself the second Frau Hauptmann. Small 
wonder then, the circumstances considered, that the works which 
Herr Hauptmann produced during what should have been his 
most fruitful and determinative years, his thirties and early 
forties, should have written all over them—as they have—and 
should bequeath to their posterity the character of hesitation, 
bafflement and futility. 

According to the late Paul Schlenther, the dramatist’s devoted 
biographer, the catastrophe in his family is already foreshadowed 
in the queer dedication to the first Frau Hauptmann of Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt (Hannele’s Ascension into Heaven, 1893) and the 
suggestion comes as no surprise: so obviously does this strange 
and moving piece stand with one leg in the old, solid life and one 
in the inchoate and problematical. It is the dramatic represen- 
tation of a village poorhouse in the Silesian mountains, to which 
Hannele Mattern, aged fourteen, is brought to die of ill treatment, 
and of the visions which she dreams in the delirium that ends with 
her death. The endeavor is patent, by virtue of the delirium, 
to keep the whole action within the four corners of Naturalistic 
theory, but the pathetic splendor of the dying child’s dreams 
and, more especially, the poetic language which she hears (that is, 
if the theory be accepted, dreams) defeat any such attempt. 
Hannele’s ascent into heaven at the hand of her schoolmaster, 
who is also Christ, is a piece of sheer Romanticism, and it was as 
such that the Berlin audiences acclaimed it and academic Austria 
rewarded it with the Grillparzer Prize of 1896. 

The success with which, at a time of upset and doubt, he had 
hit the veering taste of a large public proved, in the long run, 
disastrous to him. The suggestibility which had served the 
Harts’ turn became the object of more ambitious whisperings: the 
words ‘“‘Dichter”’ (poet) and “‘Kiinstler” (artist), which account 
for so much of the sterility of modern German art and letters, 
were increasingly often bestowed on the Grillparzer prizeman: 
Great Expectations were cherished of him and to Great Things 
accordingly did this second Pip, who had never wanted a high 
self-seriousness, apply himself. And the nature of these Great 
Things—that the public vision, which had shown such discern- 
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ment since 1889 in singling him out for applause, should continue 
to decide. In the years following 1895, therefore, we find Herr 
Hauptmann exercising less and less the few but genuine talents 
which he has at command and correspondingly often wooing, with 
gestures often grotesque, those which his admirers believe it 
would be so decorative and gratifying for him to own. 


IV 


Indeed, it would be hard to find a more reliable index to the 
fluctuations of literary taste in Germany during the last genera- 
tion than the chronological list of Herr Hauptmann’s works. 
The cult of M. Maeterlinck evoked the amazing fragment Helios 
(1896) ; of Russian literature Gabriel Schillings Flucht (The Flight 
of Gabriel Schilling, 1912) and the author’s first finished novel 
Der Narr in Christo, Emanuel Quint (The Fool in Christ, Emanuel 
Quint, 1910); the cult of brutality and perversion, such as the 
late Frank Wedekind indulged in, Kaiser Karls Geisel (Charle- 
magne’s Hostage, 1908) and Griselda (1909) ; of ecstasy for its own 
sake Der Bogen des Odysseus (Odysseus’s Bow, 1914) and Indipohdi 
(1920); of the kinema (so cynics aver) Atlantis (1912); of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore and desert islands Die Insel der Grossen 
Mutter (The Island of the Great Mother, 1924). When, imme- 
diately after the late war, all the world writes poetry, Herr 
Hauptmann bids a (revocable) farewell to the theatre, publishes 
his bucolic elegy of Anna (1921), and starts on the much heralded 
“masterpiece of masterpieces” Till Eulenspiegel; and now that 
for many people a book represents just a pretext for a series of 
smudgy woodcuts he has most obligingly turned out his short 
story of Fasching (Shrovetide, 1925), which fulfils its raison d’étre 
to perfection. 

The readiness with which Herr Hauptmann has fitted public 
taste oftenapproachestheuncanny. A contemporary of Hschylus 
would have shuddered at the bounty of the gods in dispatching 
Tolstoy while Der Narr in Christo was appearing and in sinking 
the Titanic just when the novel of Atlantis was ready—Atlantis 
that centres in the sinking with almost all hands of a floating 
palace of its day. The Greek might also have been moved to 
further reflections on the manner in which the gods destroy men 
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by witnessing the immoderate furore enjoyed by the “fairy 
play” of Die Versunkene Glocke (The Sunken Bell, 1896). 

Here we have full work of art foreshadowed in the laudable 
aspirations of Alfred Loth, when he called upon literature to give 
him men not as they were but as they should be. It tells of the 
bell-founder Heinrich, who, forsaking wife and children, took to 
paramour one of the same elfish spirits that had pitched his 
masterpiece into a lake, who then with the help of these same 
spirits started to build, high up in the mountains of Silesia, a 
lofty fane. He did not however complete it: for his helpers with- 
drew and he himself underwent another revulsion when his true- 
begotten sons came to him with a pitcher full of their dead 
mother’s tears and he heard the dead woman herself toll the 
Sunken Bell, down in the depths of the waters where it lay. 
Completely forsaken and frustrated, he lies down to die, recon- 
ciled at the very end to his elf Rautendelein, who construes into 
favorable omens his last mutterings as the curtain falls amid the 
rosy beams of daybreak. 

This elegiac play owed a great part of its success to the fact 
that it fulfilled the promise of Hanneles Himmelfahrt: the ablest 
of the newer German writers had accepted the best traditions of 
German drama, which is serious, poetic and romantic, concerned 
with matters of morality and religion and given to symbolism; he 
had ranged himself with Goethe, Schiller, Grillparzer and Richard 
Wagner. Even an acute critic like the late Heinrich Bulthaupt 
lauded Die Versunkene Glocke simply because it squared with the 
conventional formula and declared that by the mere adoption of 
verse for his vehicle the author had stamped himself an artist! 
He did not so much as entertain the argument that here (as else- 
where) Herr Hauptmann’s verse is harsh and less fitted for im- 
parting emotion and ideas than his prose. 

The discrepancy between aspiration and achievement is more 
painfully apparent in what the author probably had nearer at 
heart than his language: to wit, the “philosophy” and “message” 
of his play. For, after the second act, Heinrich ceases to be a 
superior artisan cohabiting with a fairy and becomes a kind of 
Part II. Faust striving on a number of planes for the spiritual 
regeneration of mankind, with a bee in his bonnet from the same 
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hive as Master-Builder Solness’s. Unhappily, however, the public 
never learns the exact means by which Heinrich is to consummate 
his self-imposed mission. Disaster whelms the reformer and he 
sinks in the stage electrician’s roseate flood, leaving the final im- 
pression, not of a counterpart to Goethe’s Faust or Wagner’s Ring, 
but of whimsical fantasy, quite innocent of “inner meaning” — 
something like A Kiss for Cinderella or The Romantic Age. 

Yet one factor in Herr Hauptmann’s philosophy emerges 
definitely. That is his acute sense of antinomy between the 
views of life commonly associated on the one hand with Chris- 
tianity and on the other with the pagan religions, coupled with 
his attraction to each. It assumes prime importance in Herr 
Hauptmann’s most ambitious work, Der Narr in Christo, and 
indeed determines its failure. Der Narr in Christo (1910) is, at 
long last, nothing else than that “Life of Christ” of which as a 
youth he had dreamed, but it is a Life of Christ “ in modern dress”’, 
rather like Herr Gustav Frenssen’s Hilligenlet (1905) or Mr. 
Timmermans’s Kindeken Jezus in Vlaanderen. It gives the life- 
history of a mentally defective bastard whom, towards the end of 
last century, his religious zeal thrusts into circumstances nearly 
paralleled in the Gospels, until finally he comes to identify him- 
self with his Saviour and also to submit half fatalistically to a 
trend of events which would culminate in a martyr’s death. 

Such a story might easily have been invested with immense 
emotional power or with supreme interest as biographical or 
social criticism or as a study in religious fanaticism. But for this 
the author must assume some definite and reasonably consistent 
attitude towards his material. Unfortunately, Herr Hauptmann 
either could not light on a fixed viewpoint, or else, from motives 
more clear than laudable, saw fit to disguise it. In other words, 
he shilly-shallies, in some places treating Quint with irony, remi- 
niscent of Fielding in everything but its suitability, and in others 
dropping it in order to champion him and confound his enemies. 
When his hero becomes uncertain in his poor clouded wits 
whether he is a Silesian yokel or Christ himself, his creator, 
though trying most of the time to describe him from without, 
exhibits the same uncertainty, and he burks the issue by letting a 
tragic close peter out into sentimental nebulosities. 
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In Der Narr in Christo, in fine, the essential kernel of thought 
proves woolly, as it does in Die Versunkene Glocke and, indeed, 
everywhere else where a patriotic urge to make himself “ein 
wahrer deutscher Dichter” has brought him to grips with ab- 
stractions and generalities. Euripides may say in his Phrizus: 


Who knoweth if the thing that we call death 
Be Life, and our Life dying—who knoweth? 
Save only that all we beneath the sun 

Are sick and suffering, and those foregone 
Not sick, nor touched with evil any more, 


but he does recognize two distinct states and sets of attributes. 
Bell-founder Heinrich, however, with the plain concurrence of his 
maker, tells us that Life 7s Death, just as in Die Insel der Grossen 
Mutter we learn that “‘ Dreaming too is a kind of waking”. By 
bare fiat Herr Hauptmann hopes to reconcile things mutually ex- 
clusive, to resolve antinomies and illumine the metaphysical 
deeps; all he does in effect is to rob words of their meaning and 
concepts of all precision. He does not even make literary capital 
out of his paradoxes: there they stand in all their idle prettiness, 


and that isenough. Once he forsakes the realm of actuality, it is 
not to make voyages of discovery in the lands of thought or imag- 
ination, but to play at hide-and-seek in the garden of fancy. 


V 


Not in the work fashioned by a sense of his lofty destiny must 
we then seek for edification or entertainment: not in the senti- 
mental prurience of Der arme Heinrich (Poor Henry, 1902) or of 
Kaiser Kari’s Geisel or of Winterballade (1917), a dramatization of 
Fréken Selma Lagerléf’s Herr Arnes Penningar; not in the 
“Shakespearean” tomfoolery of Schluck und Jau (1900) and 
Indipohdi; not in the lukewarm re-hash of Die Versunkene Glocke 
called Und Pippa Tanzt! (And Pippa Dances!) (1906); not in the 
trochees of Der Weisse Heiland (The White Saviour, 1919), a play 
about Montezuma; not in the posturing pretentiousness of that 
dire document Griechischer Friihling (Greek Spring), in which 
Herr Hauptmann saw fit to publish his travel-impressions of 1907. 
Happily, however, these do not make up the tale of his produc- 
tions since the upheaval of the mid-nineties, and, besides bits in 
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everything that comes from his pen, a good half-dozen complete 
works, with two lesser pieces, remain for consideration and en- 
joyment. Of these Fuhrmann Henschel (Carrier Henschel, 1898), 
Michael Kramer (1900), Rose Bernd (1903), Der Rote Hahn (The 
Red Cock, i.e. Arson, 1901) and Die Jungfern vom Bischofsberg 
(The Maidens of Bischofsberg, 1905) exhibit a straightforward 
development from Einsame Menschen and Kollege Crampton, but 
the rest deserve detailed notice for the boldness with which the 
author applies the method which he has perfected. 

Gabriel Schillings Flucht (1912), like the much paler Michael 
Kramer, treats of the havoc passion wreaks in an artistic tempera- 
ment. The action takes place on a sandy islet of the Baltic, and 
Herr Hauptmann has never extended his method further with 
success than in conjuring up the bleakness of the environment, 
the great scéne-d-faire of Act IV when Hanna Elias and Eveline 
Schilling wrangle like two famished and desperate bitches over 
the body of the latter’s husband, who, without their knowing, 
stands risen from his sick bed, nauseated by the awful debate, and 
the final scene on the beach, where as in a Josef Israéls picture, 
love’s miserable victim is carried past out of the sea which had rid 
him of his wretchedness. 

The short story of Der Ketzer von Soana (The Heretic of Soana, 
1918) also takes for theme the devastating might of Eros (as its 
author would put it), but here, for once in his work, passion, over- 
whelming a young Italian priest, is shown as bringing not calam- 
ity and death, but triumph and life; and the hues in which Herr 
Hauptmann has painted reckless young love have a haunting 
vividness and harmonious beauty which he only achieves in quite 
short stretches elsewhere. | 

With Die Ratten (The Rats, 1910)—which he imitated unsuc- 
cessfully in Peter Brauer (1921)—Herr Hauptmann produced 
what is probably his masterpiece, since in it he gives full rein to 
his genuine faculties, now at their heyday, and quite excludes the 
spurious. In this “Berliner Tragikomédie” a pathetic and grim, 
not to say sordid, story of impassioned maternity, murder and 
suicide is unfolded with unimpeachable naturalness among scenes 
of give-and-take intrigue and comical pedantry over which pre- 
sides the author’s finest. figure of comedy, the down-at-heel 
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theatre-manager Harro Hassenreuther. It is the perfect mixture, 
prepared by a realist master-hand, of the seemingly incongruous 
elements of tragedy and farce, such as the Romantics of France 
had yearned for and for which the first practical hints are to be 
found in Ibsen’s Wild Duck and in Einsame Menschen. 

Without any other document than this, without the inimitable 
Biberpelz and its sequel Der Rote Hahn, without the joyous Jung- 
fern vom Bischofsberg, without the two Vockerat men and Harry 
Crampton, we should hail its author as one of the supreme hu- 
morists of a time and nationality not over rich in such and as a 
realistic delineator of life, who as completely as anyone has em- 
bodied the ideals which animated the most characteristic litera- 
ture of his generation. To compare him with Dickens savors of 
hyperbole: and indeed against Dickens’s characteristic wealth of 
imagination and fancy and description he can set but a meagre 
range of material,—certain aspects of low life in Berlin and its 
suburbs, some chatterers, mystics, laborers and mountain scenes 
of Silesia, a few specimens of that futile creature, the German 
“* Kiinstler”’ —but the artistic faculty that transmutes the mate- 
rial is like Dickens’s. And reminiscent of Dickens too are the 
psychological weakness over against the strength in character 
portrayal and the strain, uneasiness and falseness that overtake 
him as soon as humor and observation are deemed inappropriate 
and he conceives of himself as a Man with a Mission. His great- 
est asset of humor apart, he is in his best work above all an 
intuitive artist, who in spite of his sympathies draws a strong 
line between himself and his creation, the born Naturalist and 
docile child of anti-Romantic 1890; and if, as appears, the new 
writers intend a complete break with Naturalism, they will find 
in him but an ineffectual and vacillating leader. Besides, the 
true leader, the man of energy and creative originality, must be 
made of sterner stuff than this typical Silesian. Did not the 
greatest man of letters among them, Gustav Freytag, charac- 
terize his fellow-countrymen as— 

... Dot exceptional in stamina and meticulousness... facile and copious 
in words, but not so ready in deeds, gentle of disposition, very apt to 
recognize the value of what is foreign to them and to let it influence them? 


Brian W. Downs. 





EVARISTE: AN IMAGE 
BY ALFRED STANFORD 


THERE is a particular and special thing in a student that can 
make of him a figure at once touching and remote; and it is for 
this he is glamorous, poignant, and distant. He is not these 
things because he is a disputant; or because his face bears the 
simple mask of student. His quality strikes directly to us, and 
rises from something known and familiar to all living, and 
ancient in that part of the soul most fiercely and calmly its own. 

Man is nothing, Yeats said, until he is attached to an image. 
The truth of this is necessary to the idea of a student as it has 
grown for me, till it now has its central point. This idea of a 
student came one hot June evening, when a scientist told me of 
the life of Evariste Galois. Evariste is now my star, and some- 
thing else—closer, more of me. But when my friend Octavius 
commenced to talk, the name was merely that of a mathematician 
of vague brilliance, like the valley that fell away before us into 
a strangely cruel and gentle countryland, yet restful and relaxing 
after the heat and work of the day just gone beyond its rim. 

We rested on the grass together, Octavius and I; he had 
spoken of Evariste, and had paused. 

“Would you like to hear about him?” Octavius asked, and 
I nodded. At this time we were not far from students, and the 
picking of their mandolins came down to us from the dormitories, 
as though from a great distance, sad, in a way, as this June 
valley was sad, or a black man’s melody. In the valley too there 
were sounds, the farm sounds that come when the night begins, 
before the breathing of the animals is regular. 

Slowly a mist came over the valley, up out of the ground it 
seemed, and I found myself more clearly hearing the words that 
came in Octavius’s even and gentle voice from beside me. With 
the stillness, Evariste’s father suddenly became a vivid picture, 
the liberal mayor of a small town near Paris, nearly a hundred 
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years ago, accomplished alike in playlet and wit and anecdote. 
Perhaps it was the silent laughter in Octavius’s even voice that 
made me see him so swiftly, and the grave and easy way this 
father had with his son, Evariste. The mother was the young 
boy’s only teacher until he was eleven, and that seemed so true 
of the father’s gracious manner, the picture of Evariste began 
to live. 

When Evariste left his mother to go to the college of Louis-le- 
Grand in Paris at the age of twelve, he left tender hands. Free- 
dom fastened swiftly on his heart, where his mother’s love had 
rested, and from the loneliness of being away, not the solemn 
private tragedy of youth transpired, but the political fires of 
Empire and Revolution flamed up, those embers that were so 
bright in all student hearts then. It was freedom in its positive 
sense, this was the first natural choice the boy made. 

This expanding force in his body, that was frail, very shortly 
left any room for the digestion of his regular studies. Instead 
there were secretive passionate hours over books on geometry. 
Hardly had he started algebra before he had read the original 
memoirs of Lagrange. 'To take the boy’s mathematical precocity 
as the cause for his abrupt indifference to his masters did not 
occur to them, for, quite justly they knew but the echoes of the 
intensity that was burning up young Evariste. Evariste made 
his second natural choice when he did not tell them of his dreams 
—because he could not, and have those dreams remain the same. 
He knew this by experience. A master had reported of him— 
“he protests loudly against silence.” Pride and biting experi- 
ence made this slim body stand up bravely from within, and gave 
all he might have said, to the look in his eyes. 

It was a surprise to the boy, this intensity of release that dwelt 
in the thoughts of higher mathematics; it was a wild dance for 
him; the faster he went to test its limit, the higher upon his toes 
did it draw him, breathless, exhausted, young. 

Nor was it long before Evariste began to shape a way in secret 
to bring this intensity in him against an actual surface. When 
he was sixteen, he thought he had discovered the solution of 
general equations of the fifth degree, an idea found impossible 
by the greatest mathematicians. Ah, that would bring him into 
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the great Ecole Polytechnique, the highest mathematical school 
in France. With sudden boldness and excitement, he began to 
prepare himself for the entrance examinations. 

Originality has little to do with an expected answer in the 
minds of examiners. But when Evariste failed, with the sense 
of what he had done under the pressure of examination still with 
him, it all seemed wrong. Did he know he was brushed aside 
somehow by the natural power of what he had created upon the 
paper? But he had failed, he knew that, and worked on. 

His first paper came into print when he was eighteen, and the 
strength of seeing it in type thrilled him to a great, almost clair- 
voyant state of mind, in which he set down only the uttermost 
reaches of his thought, and made of these a first direct communi- 
cation to the Académie des Sciences. By official carelessness, 
this was lost at the Académie, and this bitter fact had but a 
short separate existence of its own, for he failed again at the 
examinations for the Polytechnique. 

In July of this same year, the wit and charm of the elder 
Galois bent, stumbled, and ended. The liberal mayor had taken 
his life in a small apartment not far from the college, fatally 
wounded first by the vicious and snarling gossip against him, 
that was at bottom no more than a grimace of politics. 

This cut Evariste. His father had been one in his mind who 
could hold his independence with graciousness and humor. To 
see him end, not only made a vacancy in his memory, but under- 
mined all he thought was sure itself, and made him view with 
more apprehension the strength of the wild fates whose thing 
he was. 

The young Galois entered the Ecole Normale, which was then 
without that absorption the Polytechnique might have been 
able to give his genius; an institution dead in its study, as it was 
safe in its politics. When the three glorious days of the July 
rebellion came, the students of the Ecole Normale were shut 
within doors, while those of the Polytechnique were swiftly 
offered to the fray. Galois watched this with a clear eye, and 
contained himself until the opportunist director of the Ecole 
Normale, after the days were over and the provisional govern- 
ment in control, then placed his students at the disposal of the 
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new powers. His remarks knew no bounds, and he ended a 
quarrel with the director by publishing a letter which criticized 
the multiplicity of attitude the director was able to assume. 
Meanwhile disillusion over the results of the successful revolution 
had done their part to dishearten him. He was dismissed from 
the school, as soon as the director understood the letter. 

All this produced in him activity instead of contemplation 
of his injustices; not nobly, but as naturally as he had found the 
meaning freedom had for him when he left his mother for college. 

Evariste feverishly embellished and ornamented the infinity 
of his second lost memoir—he had sent it to the secretary of the 
Académie a day or so before his, the secretary’s, death, and it was 
not noticed in his papers. In a few months it was again in 
official hands. The concision of his ornament was not, however, 
in the direction of clarity. It seemed a dilution to append vast 
notes, and a trade, a trick for favor, which both his pride and his 
speed forbade. 

It was returned to him as incomprehensible. 

There remained the political turmoil, and at this pitch, Evar- 
iste shot toward it. Aflame with passion one night he rose from 
a dinner table with his glass in one hand and a knife in the other 
to propose a toast. “To Louis Philippe!” he cried. “To the King!” 

This marked him as a dangerous person; his arrest culminated 
in release, and then in arrest again. His body was beginning to 
wear through as the container for his force, and he was finally 
removed to a convalescent home in Paris, ill witk fever. 

Octavius could not go on; his voice stopped without expla- 
nation. It seemed to me a long time, for in its space, this moun- 
tain stream that was life in Evariste Galois, had slowly lost 
speed, and gathered, in a pool. And in that pool I beheld an 
eternal and beautiful idea. 

I knew, in a very humble way, what mathematics does for the 
scientist: creatively, it gives him numerical order for his predic- 
tions. I knew this because, from the measurement of my angle 
with a star, I have been able to know precisely where I was in an 
immensity of an extending ocean. 

In a way almost peculiar to the artist, it was the projection of 
himself Evariste sought to find by his mathematics. 
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A shot is fired from a gun, and we can predict before it is fired 
where its flight will end. And when it ends at the predicted 
point, we really find ourselves again, the projection of ourselves. 

This tender life of Evariste was ever a projection of itself, 
leaping ahead—to find itself, the mind in the form of a mountain 
stream. And here it took on the calm of a pool, here in the 
silence. 

The idea of a student was radiant with this new beauty the 
pool gave me. Evariste,—all students,—they were ever em- 
bracing the projection of themselves, the completion of them- 
selves. They were lovers. This, then, was the necessity, the 
hurt, the eternal beauty I had so felt in Evariste. . . . 

Just as water may be flowing on from a pool without at first 
securing the attention, so Octavius had been speaking again 
for some moments before I heard his voice. 

It was a fever. Evariste was ill with a fever, and a prisoner. 
Cholera was raging in Paris, and, in some way I had not caught, 
this had become the excuse for Evariste’s release on parole. 

He had freedom again, as far as men can give such a soul a 
freedom. His vitality seized it, caught it up in a new flame. 

He spent this freedom in striking out against a new surface. 
Woman came to him, and his first love—a prostitute. He furi- 
ously drained this goblet, and wrote to a friend he had exhausted 
it, without joy, without hope, certain it was his last. He felt 
his work was through, his heart revolt against his head, and 
said he would do no more. It did not seem a pity to him. 

Four days passed after the end of this realization, and he found 
himself engaged in a duel with two friends of the girl he had 
loved. The connection between the girl and the duel was 
apparently remote, and in truth it might be taken for an accident, 
were it not for the fact that things remote, in an intense at- 
mosphere, couple with flashing immediacy. 

He was shot in the stomach. His weakened body, fanned by 
the struggle against extinction, gave a last heat to his mind. 
Before the duel, he set down the main discoveries he had made. 
They were of the character of a child, informed that parallel 
lines met at infinity, contemplating what happened at that 
intersection. He waved aside the priest, and while his body 
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struggled against peritonitis, in his mind these things he had set 
down gave his mind its final wrench, its last leap for completion, 
and he died. .. . 


Down into the valley my eyes suddenly swept, as Octavius’s 
voice ceased. As though I would find Evariste there. The 
sense I had of him was immediate. He could have touched me, 
and I have answered, quickly, without wonder. 

For there is a special necessity about a student that is close 
and familiar to all living. He is a lover. He is attached to an 
image, that image which as in the pool in Evariste receives its 
hurt, as well as a beauty of inevitable need and completion. 


ALFRED STANFORD. 





BASQUE TOWNS 
BY WALDO FRANK 


In the north of Spain, where the Cantabrian ranges and the 
Pyrenees rim the Bay of Biscay, lives a peculiar people. Even its 
land is different from Spain’s. The air is temperate and moist. 
Mountains are clad in forests of oak and pine. Fields of high 
grass bring to the vales a honied redolence. The peaks are 
massed on green plateaux above the sea, like low stretches of the 
Alps brought to the Spanish coast. The land is spotted with 
stone towns. The houses are gabled, the narrow streets are 
cobbled: there is a note of sober canniness and of seclusion. 
These are the towns of the Basque. 

When the Romans made a province of Iberia, the Basque lived 
unconcerned. When the Moslem swept north in the eighth 
century, the Basque withdrew into the mountains and withstood 
him. When the Visigoth came down through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, the Basque stood aside and let him go. When Roland 
with the troop of Charlemagne followed the Visigoth, the Basque 
beat him at Roncesvalles. When, finally, the kings of Castile, 
having cleared the Moor and the Jew from Spain, turned back to 
subdue the Basque, he submitted only as a vassal bowing the head 
to a more powerful alien. By decree, Ferdinand VI ennobled all 
the Basques of the Province of Vizcaya: already, in 1200, the 
entire population of the Province of Guiptizcoa had been declared 
hidalgoes. 

An indelible people! The Basques seem even to be a race in an 
exploded, archaic fashion: a race by blood. Spaniards, Chinese, 
Frenchmen, Jews, are races by culture. But the Basques appear 
to have had no culture. Their language was unwritten. They 
possessed no history, no social records. They had no underlying 
base of ethics, or of religion. If they possessed a culture, it was 
almost biologic. It persisted in blood, in instinct, rather than in 
conscious concept. A certain haleness of self-sufficiency, a certain 
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gusto for aloofness, kept them intact and unique in a land which 
for three thousand years was a turmoil of invasions. 

And yet, in their survival they have not become tragic or 
heroic. Nothing could be farther from the Basque than such 
other peculiar peoples as the Armenian or Jew. The Basques 
had no separate Book, no separate God. Very early, they ac- 
cepted Catholicism. This did not make them merge with their 
Catholic neighbors, because their instincts were differently at- 
tuned. Spain is a world of tragedy, of mystic ideals, of fanatical 
devotions. The Basque nature is concrete, light, practical, 
canny. The Spanish genius is that of confrontation with all 
that it encounters: this is the genius of tragedy. But the Basque 
evades; and this is the comedic genius. The Basque supplies the 
relief of comedy in the tragedy of Spain. 

Who they were originally, is not clear: doubtless early dwell- 
ers in the Peninsula—part of the peoples whom the Phcenicians 
found when they first skirted Spain before the days of Tarshish. 
Their music suggests kinship with the Celt; but this may well be 
due to the neighborhood of the Celts who named the Spanish 
province of Galicia. Their music also suggests kinship with the 
Berbers—the Riffians of Morocco who still make war on Spain. 
Their language is inscrutably alone: it bears no relation with any 
of the family tongues of Babel. But whoever they were origi- 
nally, this they have kept on being. Their blood in the small 
towns remains unmixed; and their heads unmixed also. While 
through the ages Spain has drunk in the torrent of ideas—Roman, 
Moslem, Christian, Jewish—and bent to the tragic task of fusing 
Africa, Asia, Europe and America into a single Spain, the Basque 
has been simply himself. 

This is why he brings so light a touch. He is light of content. 
His virtues are simplicity, conservatism and great power of non- 
absorption. The Basque language paints this well. It contains 
no word for “God,” no word for “spirit.” This was a people 
rooted to the earth, which kept to its pastures and farmyards. 
Not alone had the Basque mind not reached metaphysics aad 
religion when the tongue was formed: even common concepts 
were beyond it. There is a Basque word for dog, pig, lizard, cow. 
But there is none for animal. There is a Basque word for oak. 
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pine, chestnut. But there is none for tree. A most excellently 
defended, anti-Platonic people! Their mountains and their 
mountain courage warded them free of many floods of races. 
And their heads kept them clear of Spanish metaphysics. Con- 
cepts of God, time, substance, are drains upon the business of life. 
And for the interims, there is the singing of songs, there is the 
gathering in eights to dance the bland aurrescu. 

The towns of the Basques express them. The little Guipiz- 
coan village lies between the mountains and the sea. The moun- 
tains slope into a level field with cattle growing fat in the lush 
grasses. The field rolls to a precipitous edge of rock which falls a 
thousand feet into the Bay of Biscay. The beach is a conch with 
sand as smooth and white as the heart of a sea shell. Through 
the town, a road runs west and east upon the sea wall, girding the 
Basque villages of the north of Spain. On the one side of the 
road, the Bay of Biscay—blue as a bluebell: upon the other, the 
precipice which you can clamber by stone hewn steps that lead to 
an Alpine verdance of pasture and dingle. 

The streets of the town are massive. The houses look as if 
builded for a siege. But they are not forbidding: they are too 
sure of themselves. They are smiling, even; though they are 
dense and strong. On the rounded stones of the narrow streets 
moves a mellow race in immemorial gesture of traffic and trade. 
Like the houses, these men and women face the world in sober 
colors. But their eyes are large, and here one reads peace: the 
lips have the fret of a smile, and there is laughter tingling the 
swift cadence of their talk. At night they gather in the Plaza, 
lined with cafés: and while the old ones drink, the young ones 
dance. Their dance is a pleasant casual exercise—not far from 
the usual way of walk and word. It is a hopping and bobbing of 
couples, a weaving of bodily life and bodily sense into the already 
existent pattern of their social ease. That is why they dance in 
the public square, while the old ones gossip. 

Every Sunday morning, as the sun tips over the hill, three men 
—one with a drum, two with dulsinya or chistu (a shrill metallic 
pipe which bears much resemblance to the pipe of the African 
Berber)—march through the silent streets, through every street 
and alley of the town, incessantly playing: so that no Vasco, good 
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or bad, shall oversleep the Mass. This music trills in the morn- 
ing like the cool sun-filaments in dawn. It has the dogged, fila- 
gree cadence of a Scottish bagpipe. It is more resolved, how- 
ever, shriller, less fluid: and its notational dimensions are wider. 
The tune of the chistu interweaves with the plang of drum, and 
makes the houses smile and dance a bit ere they are quite awake. 

The dance, the smile, the song, are never absent. Get you a 
girl—a novia. And afternoons, when her work is done in shop or 
field, she and her friends will sing for you till the late hour of 
cena. Weareinthe room of Rosa. (Such freedom is unheard of 
in true Spain.) You might hesitate to call your novia pretty. 
Her features are a little long. The nose has the Basque droop, 
the mouth is large, the eyes are resilient and black under the 
strangely curving brow that gives to the Basque face an Oriental 
tilt. The hair is a dull surge of chestnut. But you will not 
hesitate to call her charming. A white kerchief lies on her 
shoulders, pointed to the low bare throat. The naked arms are 
bright against the marron velvet bodice; and the breast is caught 
and divided by a diagonal sash something like the straps of a 
grenadier. Her hips come out sudden and wide; her legs, stock- 
inged in grey wool, have a full firmness—like her breast—that 
bespeaks valiance in emotion. 

The room is cool and bare, with its high windows through which 
comes the mellow murmur of the folk walking the rigid street 
toward the sea or the mountain. The girls are a warm fragrance 
in the room. They sing. The songs warm them: they dance. 
Their heads sway, their throats pulse, their arms rise and fall in a 
subtle graph of emotion. 

These songs are older than the tambour and the pipe: the girls 
sing them without accompaniment. Many have sad themes: 
there are songs of mariners’ widows, of wanting mothers. But 
even as tragedy invades the brightest fado of Portugal, so here a 
tripping, flexible gait carries along the deepest pathos of the 
Basque. The music bespeaks a clever, winning people. It has 
mobility, but it is not plastic. It has the nature of sun splintered 
on cloud or running upon water, of the patter of rain on house- 
tops, of waves pelting the hull of a sail boat. It is a music of 
light, of surface patterns of light. Cover the earth, you will not 
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find a music more alien to that of Spain—the plastic, sculptural, 
soul-deep song of Spain. 

It is good music: its mobile patterns are abstracted into grace 
and hardness: its swiftness never blurs, its incisiveness never 
becomes sentimental. It is not deep music. It remains of the 
periphery, and its various moods are varieties of reflection, 
rather than of creation. This indeed is the secret of the Basque. 
He remains one. What varies is the circumstance of life; so he 
wards it off, he holds it well outside him. Through a hundred 
ages, Spain has moved in a procession of faith and passion. All 
of this, the Spaniard has absorbed: all of this the Basque has shut 
away. Sohissong trills, skips, plays. It isa flashing of colors and 
of light. It is a music of intimations, rather than of experience. 

This is true, more clearly even, in the dance. One suspects 
that this pagan people must have been enticed at first to become 
Catholic because of the many occasions offered by a Calendar of 
Saints for singing and for dancing. Every church festival is a 
fiesta, a romeria, for the Basque. The fiesta of Saint Ignatius de 
Loyola is one of the great days of the land, for Ignatius Lopez de 
Recalde, founder of the Society of Jesus and savior of the Church, 
was a Basque of Guipiizcoa. The day of the author of the ruth- 
less Exercises, of the chronicler of Hell, becomes a merriment: foot 
races, water races, trials of strength, lead up to the climax—the 
contests in the arts of song and dance. 

The Spaniard is no sportsman, in the sense of Europe. His buil 
fight is an ordeal and an art. His games are pretexts for gam- 
bling. His carnival is a means of fierce release for the instincts 
repressed by morality and honor. But the pagan Basque is a 
sportsman. He turns his feast days into sport days. He is 
incapable of the true carnival spirit. For the genius of carnival 
(you can see it at its highest in Sevilla) is one of fusion. Worship 
and lust, churchman and rascal, lady and light-o’-love, life and 
death, hide behind a single mask, and marry. Carnival is possible 
only for a people rigorously repressed, who have not the release of 
sport. So, on this feast day of the great Basque saint, the Church 
remains aloof. The procession, creaking with brocades and golden 
images, moves through the sober streets. The gaiety of the folk 
is irrelevant and free. 
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An altar has been decked out on the facade of a house in the 
great Plaza. In a bower of gilt, the priest harangues the throng 
in Vascuence. His theme is the curse of Modernism and Socialism, 
the menace to the soul of the laborer’s appetite for better wages. 
(The Basques are the industrialists of Spain: the ore and factories 
of Bilbao are not far off.) On one side of the square is the summer 
palace of an Andalusian Duke. The balconies are hung with 
great mantones: gorgeous splotches of gold and green and crimson 
inthesun. The altar faces an esplanade which steps down to the 
sea. But the Basque throng in the plaza is aloof from the priest 
at his garish altar, from the flash of Spain on the walls of the 
Duke’s palace, and from the ruminant sea. The throng is a 
packed, bright body. It is dispassionate. It is engrossed 
in play that remains play. Its mood is very like the mood 
of a sporting crowd in England. Here is none of the hot dark 
fervor which Spain brings even to the bull-fight. 

The races are over, and the last Mass. The crowd circles the 
platform for the dance contest. There is a piper and a drummer. 
The cadences of the chistu are thin and cool: they are horizontal. 
The drummer weaves an interminable tattoo that becomes almost 
a matted background for the imponderous figures of the pipe. 
When the dancer and piper cease, the drum goes on in an incanta- 
tion which is moving, precisely because it is so unemphatic, so 
sub-humanly cool, so pale. It reminds one, indeed, of the nixies 
of the Celt, the blond green creatures of the northern marshes. 
It seems as far from Spain as are the braes of Scotland. The 
designs of the dance are sharp and brief. Here is grace in line 
and point: daintiness; above all spiritual aloofness. In the 
pauses of dance and music, ever unceasing the weird weave of the 
drum. The elves and sprites of the Atlas are around the corner: 
but the dense, plastic passionateness of Spain is myriad milesaway. 

Agura, contrapas, anarxuma, zaspi, trititzka, soka, aguruku, 
taladera—numberless Basque dance-figures. What distinguishes 
them is that they are all social: and that they are made up of 
stylised details of the common life. The dance of Andalusia is an 
essence of the eternal man; it is a plastic form for the movements 
of the soul. These dances are scenes of human act. There stuff 
is not spirit, nor essence of emotion. It is a synthesis of homely 
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gestures taken from farm or field. Here is an apple dance, an 
intricate elaboration of the bestowal of apples. Here is a chair 
dance, a design of men and women in easy social converse. The 
Siete Saltos is but a stylisation of the walk—of men walking to- 
gether. The music is major; the dance is comedic. Indeed, it 
holds the trait of social comedy which in France produced 
Moliére. But, also, it has a purity of abstract line which recalls 
the classic dances of the Pueblo Indians or of the Pacific Negroes. 
With, again, a difference of tone and subject: the dances of 
the “savage” are elemental, they call rain, they invoke harvest, 
they enact the sexual passion. These dances of the Basque, 
despite their form, are fragments of social gesture. 

In another part of town there is a match of pelota. This game 
is originally Basque; in its pure form of sport one can see it in any 
Vasco village: the boys playing on a dirt court against a plaster 
wall, or against the wall of the church if the hamlet is very modest. 
The Spaniards, however, have taken to pelota. It has become a 
game for professionals; and although all the crack players are 
Basque, the spirit of the sport has been transformed. It is played 
in the frontén: a court, three sides of which are high walls of 
cement. The fourth side (the long one, to the right of the players 
who all face one way) is for the public whose tiers of seats are 
placed in a sort of open building. A pair of players make a team, 
and two teams make a match. To the right hand of each athlete 
is strapped a thin short wooden bat called pala, or else, in a 
variant of the game, a basket, known as cesta or remonte, shaped a 
little like the curved beak of some imaginable bird, scooped and 
long and narrow. The principle of pelota is like our hand-ball 
which may indeed be a derivation. But the Basque game with 
its great distance of service and return, its complexity of move- 
ment due to the use of three walls, and its fast ball, achieves an 
extraordinary brilliance. Volleys last for minutes: the ball 
flashes back and forth from the front wall to the side and rear 
ones. There is something of the delicacy of billiards, the athletic 
grace of tennis, and a spill of sheer physical prowess which tennis 
does not approach. It is a beautiful game: the game of a sane, 
healthily outward people. But in the hands of the Spaniard, all 
of this is minor. 
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Between the public and the court is a railing which until the 
game starts is empty. With the first volley, however, a large 
group of men in red boinas line up here, facing the public, with 
their backs to the players. They are the cobradores, the bookies: 
the true principals in what Spain has made of pelota. With the 
first service, they gather their first odds and cry their bets. And 
until the last of the game, the shifting of odds, the placing of bets, 
continue: the players themselves serve as a mere pretext for the 
gambling, like the petits chevaux of wood on a gaming table. 

The bookies are middlemen between the individual bettors. 
Each one possesses a little rubber ball with a hole. In this hole, 
he places a slip of paper declaring the odds of the moment, and by 
tossing the ball to the man who has laid odds and to the man who 
has taken him on, the bet is established. The true pelota “fan” 
does not wager once: he wagers a dozen times as the game pro- 
gresses: he concocts an intricate system of varying odds: his 
mind is on the betting and his balance: he is aware of the game 
only as the machine that automatically shifts the chances. 
Indeed, to go to a pelota match and observe the game, and refrain 
from betting, is so anomalous as to attract attention. The sport 
is still there: the Basque players enact it: but the Spanish public 
does not participate. 

These are invasions of Spain upon the Basque land. There are 
whole towns in Guipizcoa, Vizcaya, Alava, where Castile or an 
idea from Castile has rooted and worked havoc. Such a town is 
San Sebasti4n, summer capital of the King and of the intel- 
lectuals of Madrid. There are even towns which Castile has 
destroyed. 

The carrera, that runs along the breasting cliffs from San 
Sebastian to Santander beside a sea blue in summer as the sum- 
mer sky, crosses the tip of a little city: it rests on a tongue of land 
thrust from the mountain far into the Bay. The tongue is high 
and steep: the streets twine and twist. And in their midst, 
coiled all about by alleys, stands a smothered church. It is 
blackened by the salt of seven hundred years. It stands low: 
there is a street at its door, and there are other streets at rising 
levels on its four facades, so that it is plunged and buried in the 
town. And the windows are rare, or are blanked by pavements 
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and by the cellars of adjoining houses. Only the squat steeple is 
sheer to the open sky. 

It is an ignoble church, rancid and airless, like a ship’s bottom 
after a voyage in the seven seas. Its nave is foul with shadows; 
its windows have a yellow blear like the eyes of the beggar at the 
gate. 

The town is stifled and sombre: it is an apple rotted by this old 
church at its core. The Basque here has forgotten how to dance. 
He has not turned his saints’ days into merrymaking. The 
church has conquered: the empiry of Castile. And the Basque 
town lies rotting. 

But more significant than such invasions of the body of old Spain 
upon the Basque, are the invasions of the modern Basque into the 
life of Spain. While the Spaniard spent himself in crusade and 
conquest, the Basque held aloof and his energy was untapped. 
To resist invasion took courage. But the effort was as naught 
beside the heroic effort of the Spaniard to fuse Moslem, Jew, 
German, Roman, Celt, into one Spanish soul. The Spanish soul 
was achieved: but the Spanish spirit drooped from the exertion. 
This was the moment of the Basque. He had no culture but the 
most primitive; no world for the’expanding of his power beside a 
strip of rocky soil and sea. Spain offered a profound culture, and 
worlds beyond the seas to act in. Now the Basque passed from 
his spiritual sleep—passed into Spain, through the door which 
Spain herself had battered open. 

He has repaid the land for his long ages of resistance and aloof- 
ness. His reserve of vigorous, mobile power may yet go far in the 


rebirth of Spain. 
WaLpo FRANK. 




















THE IRRESPONSIBLE POWER OF REALISM 
BY O. W. FIRKINS 


Ours is an age that sifts the qualifications of teachers. Real- 
istic fiction is one of its most powerful and popular teachers, yet 
realistic fiction is never asked to demonstrate its right to teach. 
It passes no test; it produces no credentials. The case has 
indeed some manifest peculiarities. Realistic fiction does not 
profess to teach; it merely teaches. The realistic reader does not 
register for the school; he merely learns. Obviously, however, 
if a professed fiction is believed to be true and is not true, the 
harm, though not the guilt, is as great as if the deception were 
intentional. 

All this came about in a most innocent and guileless way. 
Fiction, striving mainly for amusement, found that parts of truth 
were amusing; insensibly, as time went on, it increased both the 
truth and the stress upon the truth. But there were no claims 
and no securities. The writer teld as much truth as he could or 
as he chose; the reader believed as little or as much as he could or 
as he chose. Meanwhile, in every other field, the age showed 
an increasing rigor in its demands on teachers and its tests of 
truth; it would have seemed that in such an age the survival in 
one quarter of a mixed body of truth and falsehood exciting in the 
reader’s mind a mixture of belief and doubt was impossible. 
The pressure of science should logically have given birth to one 
of two results: the expulsion of error from the books, or the 
eradication of belief from the reader. Fiction met neither of 
these demands, yet its power, particularly its power as teacher, 
steadily increased. It holds now, among other truth-tellers, the 
post of an unofficial informant, an unacknowledged counselor, a 
Colonel House, as it were, whose undertone, in President Wilson’s 
ear, is as powerful as the voice of cabinets or embassies. It is a 
power that may err, and for its errors there is usually no remedy 
(confutation is only now and then effectual), and almost always 
no punishment. In a word, its power is irresponsible. 
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Let us survey for a moment the justice and propriety of this 
arrangement, and later, review some of the conditions which 
make this power weighty and dangerous in our own time. 


I 


Realistic fiction, for our purposes, is a wide term, including all 
fiction, prosaic and poetical, dramatic and narrative, which 
makes any serious attempt at accuracy in the delineation of life. 
The reader’s views of life and man, of the worth of both, may be 
materially affected by the pictures and the estimates, express or 
tacit, of life and humanity to be found in its pages. The first 
observation to be made is that a very strong case, though a case 
somewhat stronger in form than in substance, could be made out 
for the total exclusion of fiction of any kind from the court in 
which these weighty issues are debated. Realistic fiction is a 
combination of truth and falsehood with no frontier between the 
true and the false; no proof is offered of any affirmation, and, in 
strictness, nothing is affirmed—no sentence is declared by its 
author to be true. Indeed so curious is the blend of seriousness 
and frivolity in the mind of the novel-reading public that if an 
author printed in red ink or italicized or starred (as Louisa 
Miihlbach, the historical novelist, is said to have done) every 
sentence that he knew or thought to be true, a proceeding so 
agreeable to honesty and common sense would be visited with 
pitiless derision. 

As matters now stand, no court would give an instant’s hearing 
to the account of a real murder in a novel, though the novelist 
were Tolstoi, yet the race will accept precisely similar testimony 
in a process which concerns, not indeed its life or death, but its 
justifications for living or dying. The anomaly becomes clear 
if we imagine a demand for credit on the part of a like mixture 
of truth and fable in science. The mixture of voluntary lie with 
truth in a page of a textbook in physics is unthinkable; indeed the 
mixture of involuntary error with truth in the proportion of one 
to five hundred is enough to doom the book and shame the 
author. A final question may be put. Why should a man who 
is alive, with all the immensity of personal resource inhering in 
those two momentous syllables, take life at second hand from 
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authors who do not trouble themselves to assert, much less to 
prove, the verity of their own pictures? 

The plea is cogent, cogent almost to excess. Of the clumsiness 
of fiction as a carrier of truth there can be no doubt. In an ideal 
world verisimilitude in fiction would be viewed as a help to art, 
not as a path to knowledge. Nevertheless, we are faced by a 
condition, not a theory. In the actual world fiction does contain 
truth; it does create belief; it does implant convictions. It 
even moulds history. Uncle Tom’s Cabin buttressed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. If fiction ceased to inform, what 
other informant would take its place? History and biography? 
Excellent as these are, in sifting the truths from the falsehoods, 
they leave half the interest in the dustbin; fiction sifts a treasure 
from the rubbish. The best biography extant—Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson—is the biography whose method approaches closest 
to that of the novel. If history will not serve, shall we resort to 
experience, to life itself, for information? Emphatically, yes; 
yet if our lives are in one sense lived novels, they are novels which 
it is impossible for most of us to write and difficult for many of us 
to read. Life, so vast and so near, eludes us by its nearness and 
its vastness. ‘‘It’s a puzzlin’ world,” said Mr. Tulliver; and 
philosophy must grimly acquiesce. Fiction tries at least to 
solve the puzzle. It offers a picture with a picture’s oneness; it 
presents a view with a view’s solidarity. It is, in a word, receiva- 
ble, consumable, and is accepted by many minds in lieu of life 
itself for precisely the same reason that a wheat-raiser, seeking 
food, would prefer his grocer’s inferior flour to his own superior 
wheat, provided that his wheat were unground. Again, if meal 
and bran are mixed in fiction, there are sieves of a kind in the 
reader’s own establishment. He has not lived a quarter or a half 
century quite in vain. He knows certain things to be true; he 
finds the verum sometimes, the verisimile rather often. Truth 
has its own savor, like vanilla or pineapple, which the trained 
palate recognizes, more or less distinctly, in the artistic combina- 
tions of which it forms a part. 

Such is the apology for the qualified acceptance of the very 
peculiar testimony offered by realistic fiction as to the nature, 
conduct, and lot of man. We speak only of its function as a 
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carrier of knowledge; of its worth as entertainment and as art, 
there should be no question in our time. It should be said, 
further, in its defense, that the position of its authors is, in form 
at least, impregnable. Their attitude might equally well be the 
perfection of modesty or the perfection of strategy; in point of 
fact, it is probably neither the one nor the other, but the unfore- 
seen, and more or less unconscious, growth of circumstance. Fur- 
nishing truth with falsehood, they ask no credence even for their 
truth. They label the entire compound fiction. In the end 
perhaps they may come to resemble a manufacturer who should 
put large quantities of butter into his oleomargarine, should 
dutifully label the mixture with the less reputable name, and 
should finally profit by the impression spreading in the neighbor- 
hood that the percentage of butter in the compound was greater 
than it actually was. The credence the fiction-writers get is, 
historically, not a theft, but a gift, from the public. None the 
less, it is an irresponsible power, and it behooves us to look a little 
narrowly at the novel conditions which make its exercise at the 
present hour particularly significant and momentous. 


II 


Realistic fiction observes; it is part of that general observation 
and experiment of life which in the last century or so has come to 
be the only authoritative spokesman on destiny and man, The 
case was once quite different. A century ago men’s ideas on 
these subjects—often very clear and sure ideas—were drawn, not 
from inductions, not from the man’s own eyes and ears and heart 
and mind nor from the tongues and pens of conscientious fellow- 
witnesses, but from an ancient, sacred, and unerring book. Why 
go to Hamlet or to the Canterbury Tales to find out what you were 
taught in Genesis? Evidence was worthless in the face of knowl- 
edge. The best of ascertainable facts brought no solace, as the 
worst of ascertainable facts brought no dismay, to a mind pre- 
possessed with the conviction that human nature was essentially 
depraved. If this was true of discovered facts, it was more em- 
phatically true of invented fictions. Iago was a bad man, but a 
theology which saw Iagos everywhere, even in Othellos and 
Desdemonas, was not likely to find in the most lifelike Iago that 
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inspiration could produce a ground for the revisal of its estimate 
of human nature. 

Of course depravity was not the entire story; a divine power 
dwelt at the heart of things in whose mercies predestined in- 
dividuals were to share. But this, again, was only preéstablished 
certainty in the more attractive form of preéstablished guarantee. 
With sanctity installed in the core of things, what need to inves- 
tigate the surface—except indeed for the incidentally useful ob- 
jects of inhabiting and traversing the surface? The virtue that 
observation could detect became irrelevant, if not positively 
misleading. With deity as reservoir, the supply, in so far as the 
supply could be tapped, was inexhaustible; with the Mississippi 
practically domesticated in one’s bathroom, why calculate the 
standing water in the pipes? Fiction, like history, might still be 
useful; it might portray, divert, inform, impel: but the final word 
as to the value of man’s life and nature belonged to other and 
more august voices. 

When this theology was shaken in the mid-nineteenth century, 
a main agent in its overthrow was the theory of evolution, and, 
oddly enough, this very doctrine became the source of another 
form of preéstablished guarantee. Men did not turn to life and 
man, and ask frankly: “What are you worth?” On the contrary, 
they proceeded to deduce these values from a generalization 
vaster and more comprehensive than that which had dispensed 
Augustine and Calvin from the necessity of examining the facts. 
It seemed incredible that man and man’s life should not be valu- 
able when they were parts of a system that turned savages into 
Platos and apes into men, though the fact that so few savages 
became Platos and so few species rose into men argued a certain 
unevenness and partiality in the distribution of the bounties of 
the universe. It seemed to the more hopeful spirits that religion, 
forsaking its harshness, and science, renouncing its austerity, 
smiled together on a world predestined to unspeakable fruitions. 
The world’s state was convalescence, and the ills which fact or 
realistic fiction might report were viewed as lightly as the re- 
strictions and sufferings that meet one in the cheerful reascent to 
health. Then came the disquiet and querulousness of the closing 
nineteenth century; then, in 1914, the World War. The virility 
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of optimism was broken. Civilization was saved—at last— 
perhaps; but it was hard to believe that the evolution which had 
permitted its agony would have recoiled from its death. That 
strange power had done, might still do, miracles of beneficence, 
but we had no longer the heart to affirm that we as individuals, 
our nation, our race, or even our planet, were its protégés. 

The consequence of all this was, in one way, very simple. The 
evolutionary presumption had followed the theological pre- 
sumption into limbo; the era of presumptions was over; the way 
was cleared for the examination of facts. Now inspection or 
induction had been from the first the primary and natural method 
of ascertaining these transcendent values; it had been kept in 
abeyance through the preoccupation of the ground by secondary 
and artificial methods. Nothing more had taken place than 
what happens every night in our theatres when the wrongful 
occupant of a seat is displaced, and the owner takes the chair to 
which he is entitled. But, in another sense, the situation brought 
about by this displacement was critical, almost tragical, in its 
implications. The weight of significance that was now thrown 
upon what simple inspection at first or second hand could tell us 
about life was fearful to contemplate. The race might approach 
such an ordeal with feelings akin to those of the man in the 
Suicide Club turning up the card which might or might not be the 
death-bringing ace of spades. Yesterday inspection had been 
relatively unimportant because the case had been vouched for by 
evolution or theology. A man holding a promissory note given 
by an unknown and suspected debtor, but guaranteed by a world- 
famed capitalist, learns suddenly that the indorser’s signature is 
a forgery. The question of the solvency and integrity of the first 
signer, which was yesterday a secondary matter, rises at a bound 
to a position of superlative importance. 

Realistic fiction, as has been already intimated, is only one of 
the elements that bear the weight of this increased responsibility; 
it is not even foremost on the list. Every conscious moment 
is an observation or experiment in life, and the value of the ag- 
gregate of these inductions is enormous. There is also the testi- 
mony of our fellows embodied in history, biography, and the 
other forms of the literature of fact. Realistic fiction is a second- 
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ary, but very significant, partner in the great investigation, and 
when we compare the lightness of its original purpose with the 
gravity of the causes in which its evidence is required, we feel as 
if a ballet-dancer had been called into court to give weighty 
testimony as to an archbishop’s honor. 


II 


To this last comparison the prompt and fair retort would be: 
“Why not?” If a ballet-dancer knew anything material about 
a prosecuted archbishop, the most austere of judges would call 
her into court. If fiction knows anything about life, let its voice 
be heard by all means in the court where life is on trial. In both 
cases, however, the veracity of the witness would be rigorously 
sifted, and the rigor would be increased if the testimony were 
at once adverse and crushing. Now, for a century or more, the 
testimony of realistic artists about life has been, on the whole, 
decidedly unfavorable. It becomes in our day increasingly 
unfavorable. We do not here quarrel with this judgment. We 
are not pronouncing, or reviewing, a decision; we are testing the 
credibility of a witness. Realistic fiction is a craft like other 
crafts. Does it help men to think justly about life? Does it 
help men to say about life just what they really think? Ifa jury 
of fifty were appointed to sit on the value of human nature and 
destiny, should we care to have literary artists represented in 
force upon that jury? How does it happen that the sternness 
and gloom which permeate realism are rarely or never found in 
men whose business is the investigation of human nature and 
conduct by other and severer methods, in publicists, economists, 
statisticians, historians, biographers? In trying to answer these 
questions, we shall bear in mind that the business of realistic fiction 
is, not to judge life, but to drawit. This is true beyond a doubt, 
true in exactly the same sense that it is the business of a druggist 
to sell drugs and not cigars. Realistic artists do not profess judg- 
ment; they merely practise it, as Anna Karénina, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, Strife, The Weavers, Widowers’ Houses, and Main 
Street clearly prove. In a sense, they practise without a license, 
since their opinions commonly win a respect proportioned to 
their artistic, not their judicial, competence. 
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Artists are rarely judges; they feel but do not weigh. Their 
relation to the world is exceptional; their demands are exigent 
and peculiar. The artist is sometimes an Athenian in Beeotia; 
he brings the higher sensibility to a world accommodated to the 
lower. Sufferings actually greater than those of his fellows are 
greatened once more in the perspective of his imagination, and 
greatened a third time in the reflector of his art. As artist he is 
committed at the outset to a point of view which has no necessary 
or permanent relation to the distinction between true and false. 
His field is the portrayable, and he is bound by this initial bias 
to prefer the portrayable falsehood to the unportrayable truth, 
the portrayable gloom to the unportrayable sunshine. If he 
sternly excludes the false from his matter, it is next to impossible 
to bar it from his treatment. Art is the imposition upon life of 
a unity which life itself does not acknowledge. It is precisely 
in this stronghold of its unity that a generally veracious book is 
least trustworthy because it is least disinterested. 

Let us borrow an illustration from painting. Suppose a painter 
put fifty animals on one canvas, all black, black mammals, black 
birds, black fishes, black snakes, black insects. Blackness would 
be the unifying principle, and the painting, even if realistic, 
would be worthless as testimony to the prevalence of black in the 
animal colorings of our globe. But let him take as his unifying 
principle some quality apart from color, grace of form, for ex- 
ample, and if, then, three-fifths or more of the animals were 
discovered to be black, an inference as to the frequency of black 
in the animal colorings of the planet would be quite legitimate. 
Substitute literature for painting and sadness or evil for the black 
colors. Plainly, if the sadness and evil belong, as they almost 
invariably do, to the unifying principle, if they are part of a design 
to depress and terrify, they no longer indicate the preference of 
the universe or even the artist’s unbribed judgment as a human 
being. The darkness on the canvas no longer measures the 
darkness in the street or even in the studio. This may be good 
for art, but it falsifies evidence. 

The artistic bias is commendable in an artist; it is part of his 
endowment. But, if he happens to be teacher or partisan, he is 
subject to another bias which is equally dangerous and rather less 
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forgivable. Didactic or esthetic, the unifying principle is 
dictatorial; it coerces, warps, or silences the adverse facts. The 
allegiance of all the facts to Zola or Ibafiez is preternatural— not 
one recreant or deserter in the host; the reader whose own facts 
are always defying his generalizations is amazed at this unani- 
mous docility. The partisan novelist, like almost every other 
partisan, apparently believes that the inclusion of a single adverse 
or disquieting fact is capitulation. Philanthropy in defense of 
its cause is only a little less unscrupulous than motherhood in 
defense of its offspring. Even when authentic, the facts are 
brought in, not as volunteers, but as conscripts, and how can 
their true sense, their quality and meaning, declare itself under 
the pressure of a discipline that effaces all peculiarity in the 
uniformity of subjection to a militant purpose? 

Either as artist or partisan, therefore, the realist is a dis- 
credited witness. There is another point in which the discredit 
belongs preéminently to the writer of our own day. The witness 
himself appears to be deteriorating. Once he was the offset to 
his own testimony. In earlier times against Dotheboys Hall we 
set—Dickens; against Hard Cash we set—Charles Reade; when 
George Eliot said “Tito Melema”, our retort was ‘‘George 
Eliot”. Such pictures contrasted with such painters might 
seem terrifying, but they also seemed anomalous, and the terror 
was abated by the anomaly. Even Ibsen, though less compas- 
sionate and self-forgetful, seemed to stand like a bastion between 
us and his vacuous and temporizing world. But later times do 
not produce these consolations. Strindberg is no compensation 
for Miss Julia; Miss Julia and he are on the same side of the 
ledger. In a play like War Artzibasheff manages to include 
himself among the objects of the reader’s consternation. Amer- 
ica is saner ground, but the images—mostly neutral—of Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Dreiser, and Mr. Masters which their poems and 
tales suggest scarcely repair the discouragement implanted by 
their works. The effect of belatedness, of adhesion to an earlier 
school, in the sincere and generous M. Brieux is a sarcastic com- 
ment on the times. M. France, on the other hand, is personally 
almost an added reason for “‘despising man tenderly”. 

In our day a lighter and colder type of mind has applied itself 
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to the delineation of anguishes and squalors which a century ago 
would have been left to redeemers and evangelists. Despair 
—at least despair on paper—is almost fashionable, and attracts 
the type of mind which is susceptible to fashion. But the facile 
despairs are insignificant; the despair that really counts is that 
which has achieved the overthrow of large and serious and robust 
hopes. Hopelessness goes with want of character. The names of 
half a dozen virtues, industry, resolution, perseverance, patience, 
fortitude, courage, heroism, are nothing but the indirect affirma- 
tion of the fact that the world is penal for the trifler, the idler, and 
the hedonist. Hope will wane as character recedes, estimates of 
life will shrink as personalities diminish. The object in current 
literature seems to be to find out what report the world would 
make of itself to a mind relieved of faith, of hope, of charity, of 
earnestness, of distinction. Not of course that these qualities 
are absent from the men who write; they are absent only from 
their point of view as writers. One might almost as reasonably 
strip a man of his clothes, his shoes, his house, and his fire, in 
order to get from him a quite impartial judgment on the merits 
of life from the body’s point of view. Preadjustments are im- 
perative in both cases. The universe is brusque and shy; it 
shows its best side only to its best friends, and the heaviest dis- 
counts must be made from the reports of its enemies or even of 
the nominally impartial neutrals who have failed to gain its 
confidence. Let it always be remembered that we are judging of 
realistic fiction in its quality as witness. It is a pointed, if 
obvious, remark that in a court the best witness is the most in- 
telligent and conscientious man. It would seem as if the sum 
of human faculty were what one should bring to the presenta- 
tion of a case in which life and man are judges, plaintiffs, and 
defendants. P 

This sum of human faculty seems less and less discoverable in 
the realistic witnesses of our time. Sometimes the matter that 
wrings, or should wring, men’s souls is treated as a convenience, 
plaything, or utensil. Or, again, men merge themselves in their 
themes, hardly caring to discriminate their own lives or natures 
from the confusion, the distress, the ignominy, which they paint. 
Poor human vessels, heaving rudderless in a gloomy and tem- 
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pestuous sea, are viewed, not from the safe and lighted shore, 
with its equipment of beacons and lifeboats, but from another 
deck, tossing helplessly in the same gloom and tempest. Mr. 
Dos Passos, with his rarely vivific touch, writes Three Soldiers, 
in which everybody’s speech is sown with execrations, and the 
book itself seems like another execration. 

We have mentioned some of the motives and conditions which 
prompt realistic fiction to the portrayal of life and man in sadden- 
ing or terrifying colors. Smaller motives are allowed an equal 
freedom; indeed, almost any motive seems large enough to 
inspire that superbe allegresse with which, according to Jules 
Lemaitre, the French youth of his time applied themselves to 
their destructive recreations. Mr. Masefield, in the narratives 
that succeeded The Everlasting Mercy, seems to have been 
enthralled by a species of voluptuousness in anguish. Pride in 
the priority of disenchantment is a second motive. There is 
likewise the love of a bonfire. Finally, let it not be overlooked 
that despair itself is merchandise, and is marketable sometimes 
at two dollars a copy. 


IV 


It is a notable fact that the new power of realistic fiction as an 
interpreter of life and man should have coincided with an hour of 
supreme crisis and calamity in the world’s history, an hour when 
the forces that assault, and the forces that protect, civilization 
seems balanced with a nicety that defies the competence of fore- 
sight. A little thing may turn a hesitating scale; realistic fiction 
is not a little thing; it is entirely conceivable that in a day like 
ours this literary force should hold the casting vote, that its 
report of the worth of life and of man, adding itself to forces still 
more potent, might arm or disarm, might nerve or unnerve, 
a faltering race for victory in its final grip with anarchy and ruin. 
These are formidable powers; it is hard to divorce our measure- 
ments of realistic fiction from our sense of the magnitude of this 
unconfessed and undischarged responsibility. 

How should fiction order itself in this exigent and crucial 
situation? Its traditional and confident retort to all objectors 
would doubtless be: The Thing is true. Now truth is a great 
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word and means a great thing, and the largeness of its service to 
mankind abundantly justifies its elevation into a law for conduct 
and a goal for science. But it is well to discriminate even in our 
worship of the worshipful. Truth avails only through its use or 
through its charm, and the idea that its usefulness is invariable 
is only a little less wild than the supposition that its charm is 
universal. Truth, in short, must be appraised by its con- 
sequences. There are facts which in moments of peril com- 
manders withhold from their troops and governments from their 
peoples. No man would announce an only son’s death to a 
mother at the turning-point of typhus fever. A man’s faith in 
the primary and vital human values is part of his equipment for 
life; the same thing is equally true of a race: to rob man or race 
of that equipment is a wrong. It is a wrong particularly flagi- 
tious in a time of crisis when the remnant of hope and courage 
surviving in a racked world is its most valuable possession. 
“Respect the burden” is the law of generous spirits in every 
exigency. When the family is united and the wage is sure, 
a woman, in the frankness of conjugality, may call her husband 
a lazy and shiftless fellow, and remain, in her fashion, a good 
wife; she is not a good wife if she repeats the taunt on the morn- 
ing when he goes to sea or into battle. 

We talk of the morale of armies and of nations. The morale 
of the race is at stake, and if a large part of the most widely read 
literature is contributory to the disintegration of that morale, 
the literature in question must share the obloquy of the défaitiste. 
Obloquy only, not suppression; the bounds we set are destined for 
the critic, not the legislator. Let men see what they can, and 
say what they like, but let it be understood that the reception of 
their teaching must be gauged by its effect on the age-long under- 
takings of humanity. Many of these records are not facts, but 
if they are facts and are traitors to the énds for which we live, 
two courses are open to us; to give up those ends, a decision with 
which logic cannot quarrel, or to treat the facts summarily like 
other traitors. Half a man’s manhood lies in the repudiation of 
certain valid grounds for fear and grief. Is the race’s manhood 
gauged by other tests? 

The above remarks may startle many readers; let us be quick 
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to specify their limitations. The consideration of evil is a main 
part of the business known as life; its disclosure is inevitable and 
wise. What is wrong is the separation of the message from the 
hope, faith, and courage which impel us rationally to know the 
worse that we may seek the better. A brave man, in communi- 
cating disaster, communicates bravery, and the trembling balance 
is not wholly lost. Mrs. Wharton’s A Son at the Front is a signal 
instance of sound equipoise; if the weight of the accumulated 
suffering is mountainous, the book is invincible in its hold on 
the faith that removes (or shoulders) mountains. M. Brieux is 
sunny even in his Tartarus. Mr. Galsworthy’s objects are high; 
what is less helpful is the acrimony of his sorrow. 

Again, the strongest distinction should be drawn between the 
facts that aid the will by the offer of new directions or new in- 
stigations to conduct, and the facts—alleged or actual—that 
palsy or congeal the will. Everybody knows that evil abounds in 
the world, and the location and specification of that evil is a good. 
If an enemy exists, the man who tells you where the enemy is, and 
how many guns he has, is a friend; but he is not a friend who tells 
you that the enemy is invincible unless he purposes by that as- 
sertion to prevent the fight. Views which depreciate the worth 
of life and man have no pertinence as guides to conduct; they 
look to no remedial endeavor; they fail to voice even a resolute 
and purposeful despair. Let art play its little game with such 
pieces as its hand and eye approve—let it play its game of bowls 
with death’s heads if it please—but let it be told roundly that 
its game is a game, and is no part of the tutelage or pilotage of 
a straining race in its grapple with unparalleled adversity. 


V 


Let us briefly summarize the argument. Realistic fiction is 
art; as art, its place is high, valid, and secure. It may employ 
truth as much as it will, provided that it employs truth for art’s 
sake. But the moment it employs truth for truth’s sake it is on 
doubtful ground, for truth, in the broad sense, cannot be ef- 
fectually served by any agency that looks to other ends than 
truth. Truth is hard to reac’: when truth is the sole object; what 
hope can there be in the results of a divided purpose? ‘The com- 
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bination of truth with untruth in a fabric whose end is uncon- 
cerned with truth is perfectly legitimate; the combination of the 
purpose of truth with any other purpose is unsound. The words 
beauty and goodness have no place in the vocabulary of science. 
The attempt to be true and moral, or to be true and immoral, 
warps the truth; the attempt to be true and artistic, to be true and 
beautiful, to be true and interesting, warps the truth. The 
things may coalesce, but the purposes cannot mingle. Realistic 
fiction, if we put aside its art, is pseudo-science, and its place in 
the twentieth century is a place cheek by jowl with alchemy and 
astrology. Nevertheless—so strange are the vagaries of a 
scientific age—it exercises as teacher a great and a totally ir- 
responsible power, and it uses that power to a large extent for 
the emasculation of the race at an hour when the demands upon 


its manhood are superlative. 
O. W. Firxins. 





THE MERITRITZKY CONCERTO 
BY SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


My train arrived at Milan toward the end of a drizzling grey 
afternoon. Having arranged to break my journey there and 
go on to Florence next morning, I had wired for a room at the 
Hotel Mazzini, which had been recommended to me as quiet and 
comfortable. The Mazzini was more than quiet and com- 
fortable; it was an exemplary “family hotel” which had, ap- 
parently, preserved its traditions; it had an air of being ready to 
receive a German Grand-Duke at a moment’s notice without 
the least embarrassment. 

As I sat in the lounge hall half-an-hour before dinner, I watched 
an assortment of slightly dowdy people emerging from the lift 
or entering it. None of them seemed likely to resent the absence 
of ajazz band. A few of them were sitting, as I was, in austerely 
upholstered chairs; most of them, myself among them, perused 
vaguely the pages of obsolete illustrated papers. The one which 
I had selected was the American Musical News, a periodical which 
made no pretence of being anything but a vehicle for the adver- 
tisement of world-famous virtuosos and those innumerable 
products of conservatoires who aspire to equal or excel them. 
My eyes rested on a paragraph about Paderewski, who, it seemed, 
had recently roused the music-lovers of Milwaukee to rapturous 
enthusiasm, after creating his customary furore in Chicago. 
While I was absorbing this information I became aware that 
someone was emulating Paderewski in an apartment overhead. 
This muffled music impressed itself on my critical faculty as 
having more historical than esthetic value. It was a floridly 
efficient concert work composed somewhat in the manner of 
Mendelssohn. Is it a pianola? I wondered, until the repetition 
of an awkward octave passage revealed the humanity of the 
executant. The octave bravados were followed by tempestuous 
arpeggios, and the fleshy allegro concluded with a crash of 
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complacent chords. A shamelessly sentimental cantabile move- 
ment conducted me to the dining room where I lost touch with 
the performance. Over my soup I speculated on the identity of 
the composer—it sounded like a concerto, possibly by Hummel or 
Rubinstein. 

After a prolonged and satisfactory dinner I returned to the 
illustrated papers. My thoughts were an indolent procession 
of automatic images evoked by photographs of pugilists, prime 
ministers, cinema actresses, and other public characters. After 
a while I ceased my casual inspection of their facial variations; 
and turned my attention to the hotel interior and its food-flushed 
occupants. After sorting them out according to their national- 
ities I ceased to expect any further entertainment. Specimens 
of mediocrity, they seemed, as they sipped their coffee and puffed 
their cigars and eyed each other with neutral tolerance or tran- 
sient curiosity. Not far away from me sat an undersized, 
middle aged, shabby man with a straggling grey moustache. He 
was alone; and he was, I observed, reading the American musical 
magazine with an engrossed, rather worried look on his con- 
stricted face. Perhaps he is reading about Paderewski at 
Milwaukee, I thought—remembering the energetic musician 
overhead and wondering whether that enthusiast would be re- 
turning to the instrument during the evening. 

A self-possessed man came down the steps from the dining 
room—rather a dashing sort of man—crisp black hair tinged 
with grey—the hero of a young lady’s first novel (in the days 
before psychoanalysis came into its own, when fiction presented 
the passions with romantic simplicity). With large liquid brown 
eyes he scanned the assembly; then he steered a debonair course 
in my direction. A chair was overturned somewhere near me, 
and I glanced round to see the negligible reader of the musical 
news, who had risen with a clumsy movement; a dim, astonished 
recognition animated his countenance. His apparent diffidence 
had vanished, and he was actually signalling to the black eye- 
browed hero, who advanced, greeted him urbanely, and sat down 
opposite him. I was unable to overhear their conversation, but 
I watched them with some interest, thinking what a queerly 
contrasted couple they were. After a few minutes they made for 
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the lift, and were conveyed upward. Almost immediately the 
anonymous concerto broke out overhead with renewed vigor 
and authority. . . . Couldit be connected with the two men who 
had so recently ascended in the lift? I became more and more 
certain that the black haired swell was the executant of that 
old-fashioned composition. I imagined the lift of his fine eyes, 
the ostentatious sweep of his fluent. fingers, the emotion with 
which he would slide into the cantabile passages. With such a 
“compelling” presence, he might well have enjoyed considerable 
success on the concert platform. While I was thus formulating 
his career, the music stopped, as if through some interruption. 
After a while I became more or less absorbed in a book. By 
eleven o’clock most of the people had gone upstairs, and I was 
about to do so myself when the dark stranger emerged from the 
lift with a perturbed expression on his face. He glanced round 
the lofty room, ordered a drink from a weary-faced waiter, and 
came to a little table close to my corner. A large brandy and 
soda seemed to embolden him; he lit a cigarette; his eyes veered 
in my direction as if in quest of conversation. And then he did 
indeed cross the space that divided us. Fingering his neat 
moustache, he sat beside me. He spoke in exactly the ingratiat- 
ing baritone that I had expected. He began with polite and 
perfunctory remarks. Had I heard Toscanini conduct at the 
Scala? Extremely comfortable hotel, the Mazzini, wasn’t it? 
I responded suitably. Would I have a drink? I thanked him 
and more brandy was brought to us. It was after his second 
brandy and soda that he became communicative. 





























He asked if I would be so very kind as to do him the favor 
of listening to a most extraordinary story. I replied that an 
extraordinary story would put me under an obligation to him. 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure. 

“Well,” he began, “‘it’s really a most painful affair, most pain- 
ful. That poor chap I was talking to just now—the man I went 
upstairs with—I hadn’t set eyes on him for twenty-five years. 
In those days we were, both of us, studying the piano in London. 
Afterwards I went to Leipsic and he came here. A short time 
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before we left England I went with him to an orchestral concert 
—the Philharmonic I think it was—to hear a well known pianist 
whose name I had forgotten until my old friend reminded me of it 
this evening. The concerto which he played was by Meritritzky; 
you, probably, have never heard any of his music; even then it 
was rapidly disappearing from concert programmes. But we 
were young, and we came away enormously excited about the 
concerto; my friend said that it was the finest thing he’d ever 
heard, and he announced his intention of studying it. He 
would make his début with it, he said. And, as I’ve already told 
you, I never heard of him again until he recognized me here to- 
night. I am quite certain I shouldn’t have known him unless 
he’d spoken to me. . . . I must tell you that he was, even as a 
young man, a plodding, painstaking sort of chap, totally devoid 
of originality. 

“But, really, his limitations have become an eccentricity. Will 
you believe it, he has lived in this hotel for twenty-five years? 
In the summer he goes out to Como and stays in a hotel there. 
And he’s never been anywhere else, all these years. As soon as 
I mentioned music (I gave up playing in public some years ago, 
and am now a director of a Gramophone Company), I noticed a 
queer look in his face. He asked me to come up to his room, as 
he had something he wished to talk about in private. Well, we 
went up to his room. It is a good-sized room, but most of it is 
occupied by a concert-grand—a magnificent instrument. He sat 
down at once, and without a word of warning began to play that 
old concerto by Meritritzky! At first I took it for a joke, and 
after a few minutes of the stuff I interrupted him by remarking 
that it was wonderful how well he remembered it after so many 
years. To my amazement he jumped up and rushed at me with 
an offended look on his face. 

***Remember it! Remember it! Why I’ve been working at 
it ever since I saw you. I’m going to make my début with it in 
London next winter. Yes, I’ve mastered it at last. And I’m 
going to revive it. No one plays it now; and all the better for 
me. I’ll make my reputation with one concert. And then I'll 
take it to America. All the agents ’ll be after me!’ 

‘Of course I saw at once that it was a case of an obsession. 
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I did my best to humor him. The poor chap produced a letter 
from a London concert-agent, stating his terms for arranging the 
orchestral concert at which the Meritritzky concerto was to be 
revived. The concert was going to cost three hundred pounds. 
Looking at the date I found that the letter was written nearly 
ten years ago. Lord knows what they’d book him for it now, 
though he said he expects to get most of it back for the sale of 
the tickets! Apparently the poor chap has been dreaming about 
his concert for years, waiting until he’s satisfied himself that he’s 
got the great work absolutely right. And now he wants me to go 
and see the London agent and renew the negotiations. When he 
suggested that I tried to dissuade him by saying that I was afraid 
the public had lost interest in Meritritzky. I asked him if it 
mightn’t be wiser to play something more modern—f he intended 
to create a sensation? I couldn’t have said anything more 
unfortunate! He broke out in a furious diatribe against con- 
temporary composers. He seemed to regard everyone later than 
Tchaikovsky as a personal enemy. The fact is he’s got Meritrit- 
zky on the brain. And goodness knows what'll be the end of it, 
if he ever realizes the futility of his ideas. I hadn’t even the 
courage to tell him that I’m catching the midnight train to Paris. 
I got away by promising to have another talk about it in the 
morning.” 

He looked at the clock on the wall; thanked me for allowing 
him to relieve his feelings, and shook my hand. “I’m afraid it’s 
a hopeless case.” he remarked. And went out. 


Early next morning I left for Florence. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 





MAURICE BARRES: AUTHOR 
AND PATRIOT 


BY F. D. CHEYDLEUR 


TurovuGs the death of Maurice Barrés France lost not only one 
of her most notable writers but also a patriot whose influence on 
the destiny of his country in regaining her prestige lost through 
the Franco-Prussian War and recovered through the late World 
War cannot be overestimated. A Lorrainer by birth and early 
education, he often discussed problems peculiar to the provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine, the bone of contention between France and 
Germany for so many centuries, and for this reason his writings 
have probably had a less wide appeal abroad than those of his 
distinguished contemporaries, Anatole France, Paul Bourget, and 
Pierre Loti. But the accounts of his life and work in European 
and American publications recognized in this man one of the 
dominant figures who have shaped the main current of thought 
and action in France during the last generation. 

To understand Barrés and his important réle in French letters 
and politics during the last quarter century, one must recall the 
state of mind and the kind of literature prevalent in his country 
during the two or three decades following the crushing defeat of 
the French at the hands of the Prussians in 1870. As a result of 
this humiliating débécle France was reduced in the European 
concert of nations from a first-rate Power, which position she had 
held for ages, to one of the second or third rank. Writings of all 
kinds reflecting the various social conditions of this period are 
generally characterized by a fatalistic determinism, pessimism, 
and skepticism. This trend of thought is best exemplified by 
Renan and Taine, who were the torch-bearers of the literary 
youth of their day, and also by the productions of the realistic 
and naturalistic novelists and dramatists at this time. Although 
not belonging to this latter group, even Barrés and Bourget in 
their early works, and Loti and Anatole France in nearly all they 
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have written, are tinged with this depressing spirit of doubt con- 
cerning the future of their country, with a gloomy feeling that the 
star of France had reached its zenith and was now setting. Ul- 
timately it fell to the lot of Barrés through the transformation of 
his mind and the pouring out of his. convictions concerning the 
need of a revival of the good French traditions and the necessity 
of national solidarity to start the tide of thoughts flowing in the 
opposite direction. It will be to his everlasting glory and praise 
that he possessed in an eminent degree the instinct, the foresight, 
the understanding, the courage, and the public leadership to hold 
up during the most momentous crisis in history the noblest traits 
of the French people to themselves and to the world, and to point 
out the way that led to the reéstablishment of his native land in 
the front rank of nations. 

Maurice Barrés was born at Charmes-sur-Moselle, in Lorraine, 
in 1862; and studied at the lycée of Nancy, and then at the Fac- 
ulty of Law in the same town. His parents wished to make a 
magistrate of him, but, though he was a good student, he was 
more interested in Gautier, Baudelaire, and Flaubert than in Ro- 
man law, and early tried his hand at writing. However, he kept 
at his appointed task for two years. Finally, the calling of letters 
proving too alluring for him, he abandoned the plan of becoming 
a lawyer, went to Paris at the age of twenty, having been encour- 
aged by Leconte de Lisle and Anatole France. Then after a set- 
back in his first literary efforts, he bent all his energies on found- 
ing two short-lived reviews called the Taches d’Encre and Les 
Chroniques, and on contributing articles to various other period- 
icals such as the Revue Contemporaine and the Voltaire. Thus 
far all of this journalistic experience served only as an apprentice- 
ship for Barrés, but in 1888 he published his Sous l’oeil des Bar- 
bares, which had the good fortune of drawing a favorable criticism 
from the pen of Paul Bourget in the Journal des Débats; the young 
author had at last won his spurs. Soon after this was followed 
by Un Homme libre and Le Jardin de Bérénice, which formed his 
first trilogy bearing the title, Le Cultedu Moi. This set of novels 
is a tantalizing study of the means of preserving one’s individual- 
ity in a world of Philistines and is marked by curious psycholog- 
ical analyses, touches of dandyism, flashes of wit, and a belief in 
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the subconscious influences in life that is reminiscent of Bergson’s 
philosophy. According to Charles Maurras, these books marked 
a new point of departure in French literature by showing a return 
to a better and more traditional taste than that displayed by the 
naturalistic and impressionistic school in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. However, there is an undercurrent of skep- 
ticism in the Culte du Mot trilogy and in nearly all of Barrés’s 
work up to the end of the last century: this is the same spirit that 
contaminated so much of the literature in France from 1870 to 
1900, and from which it was almost impossible to escape. In 
his justification of the cult of the Ego, Barrés claimed that inas- 
much as the ethical code of France, her religion, and her sense of 
national unity, had crumbled to pieces, the only thing worth pay- 
ing attention to, until some certainty was again reached, was the 
reality of the Self. In contradistinction from others who had 
concerned themselves with the analysis of the Self, he emphasized 
the cult of the Self. He answered the attacks of those who de- 
cried his Egoism by pointing out that patriotism is nothing but a 
magnified Egoism and causes the same injustice between nations 
as personal Egoism does between individuals. The best that we 
can hope for, he thought, was that personal selfishness and na- 
tional selfishness could be brought together in a common action. 
Hence, one’s first duty was to attend to one’s Ego and to harmo- 
nize the Self with the rest of humanity. 

Many French, English, and American critics have taken evi- 
dent pleasure in stressing the antinomy—wmore apparent than real 
—between the Barrés of the first period and that of the second, 
between his individualism and his nationalism; but he himself in 
replying to his detractors, who accused him of being either insin- 
cere or else inconsistent, revealed the core of his natural evolu- 
tion. He claimed and proved clearly enough that by enlarging 
the scope of his sensations and analyzing the same, by delving 
into the depths of his Ego to discover its true essence, and by 
his persistent efforts to preserve his innermost Self from being 
absorbed by the omnivorous octopus, the great mass of common 
people, he had finally reached the bed-rock of all his essential 
characteristics, namely the French race itself, of which he was 
merely a member. In showing first his development in the Culte 
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du Moi, and then in his second series, Le Roman de l’énergie na- 
tionale, he proved once more the soundness of Carlyle’s philoso- 
phy of action which may be summed up as follows: “‘ Know thy- 
self? Long enough hast thou tried to know thyself. Know 
what thou canst do, and do it, that were thy better task.” 

In the sociological novel Les Déracinés (1897), the historical 
novels, L’Appel au soldat (1900) and Leurs Figures (1903), which 
form his second trilogy, Barrés set forth his traditionalist doc- 
trines, traced his connections with the Boulangist movement, and 
exposed the Panama scandal. If anyone upon reading this au- 
thor’s harsh criticisms of Germany before, during, and after the 
late war should be inclined to accuse him of racial prejudice, he 
would have to admit after a perusal of the works in question that 
he did not spare his own people from the lash of his tongue when- 
ever he found them guilty of wrong doing. The first of these 
books aims to prove that a man thrives best in his native country, 
in his own particular region, surrounded by the molding force of 
family, home, and local traditions. If he be uprooted without 
proper regard for his antecedents and probable destiny, the 
chances are that if he does not fail he will not reach the highest 
possible point of self-realization. Such a doctrine does not ap- 
peal to the average American, who often changes his abode, his 
profession, even his political or religious faith, over night without 
serious consequences, so far as can be seen in the short space of a 
lifetime. But this deracination, according to Barrés, may grad- 
ually bring about the disintegration of the nation. The other 
two volumes of this series are of great value and interest to the 
student and historian of the France of the eighteen-nineties con- 
cerned with the question of the Revanche (the recovery by force of 
the lost provinces from Germany) and the Panama Canal scan- 
dal. In these works of fiction real events and people are so 
thinly veiled or not veiled at all by Barrés that one can see the 
youth of France at the time of Boulanger vainly groping after 
a chief who might lead it back to its national self-confidence and 
lost glory. While Boulangism ended in a fiasco, it was valuable 
as a symptom of a larger and more powerful movement under 
way, the slow but sure union of the divergent but conservative 
forces under the Third Republic. By Barrés’s fearless picture 
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in his Leurs Figures of the political corruption of the French 
Parliament in connection with the miscarriage of the Panama 
Canal undertaken by de Lesseps, the contemporaries of the au- 
thor were tremendously aroused and shocked. They learned by 
the daring exposé of his political colleagues in questionable 
transactions that he was a dreadfully earnest man and a patriot 
when it was a question of cowardly silence or of national house- 
cleaning. 

In his next series, Les Bastions de l’Est (1905-1921) Barrés 
took up boldly the question of Alsace-Lorraine as the French bul- 
warks facing the East, and endeavored to show the superiority 
of the Latin race over the Teuton as a spiritual, intellectual, and 
artistic force in Western civilization. In the first of this trilogy, 
Au service de l Allemagne, in contrast with René Bazin’s famous 
novel on the same subject, Les Oberlé, he advocated that the 
young men in the annexed provinces should serve their time in 
the German army and by the example of their conduct and life 
keep up the French spirit in the lost territories. In the second 
volume of this set, Colette Baudoche, perhaps the best of his novels, 
he advocated that there should be no marriage between conqueror 
and conquered lest this same spirit should be diluted or sub- 
merged. The last of the series, Le Génie du Rhin, was preceded 
by two shorter works called L’ Appel du Rhin, which were plain 
propaganda for the extension of French influence on the whole 
left bank of the Rhine, considered by Barrés as the old and 
natural boundary line between his country and Germany. The 
treaty of peace annihilated all hopes in this direction, so the au- 
thor in the third volume of this trilogy limited himself as best he 
could to pleading for the closest rapprochement between France 
and the Rhineland. However, whatever the pros and cons of 
the Alsace-Lorraine problems might be, and whatever extrava- 
gance might lurk in some of the author’s claims, the decision of 
the treaty of Versailles to restore to France her lost provinces 
has justified in a large measure Barrés’s stand. By hewing to 
the line and letting the chips fall where they might, he finished 
the task bequeathed to him by his predecessor, Paul Dérouléde, 
the founder and first president of the League of Patriots, whose 
aim was the recovery of the territory ceded to Germany in 1870. 
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The most extensive of Barrés’s literary productions is the 
Chronique de la Grande Guerre, in fourteen volumes, which are 
made up of articles that first came out in almost daily succession 
in the Echo de Paris. They not only traced the history of the 
World War as seen by this littérateur turned journalist, but they 
also reflect the ebb and tide of the morale of France and her allies 
as felt by this most discerning analyzer of souls and sentiments. 
Probably no other single work on the recent world cataclysm con- 
tains so much valuable information about the state of mind of 
the French nation and its supporters abroad. Barrés’s chief aim 
in these collected articles was to maintain the Union Sacrée born 
at the outbreak of the war, to act as the faithful and inspiring 
interpreter of his race to his own people, and to win hosts of 
friends and admirers to the French cause. 

In an early study called Armori et Dolori sacrum, and some half- 
dozen others, among which is Un Jardin sur l’Oronte, Barrés re- 
vealed that at heart he was a modern romanticist, a literary 
grandchild of Chateaubriand. Although at times he reached a 
certain classical perfection and restraint, as in Colette Baudoche, 
he is most likely to endure as a writer in these impressionistic 
works of travel in Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Orient, because 
of their rare and subtle style. We are yet too near Barrés to as- 
sign him any definite rank in the hierarchy of contemporary au- 
thors, but those critics who consider him only second to Anatole 
France as a supreme artist are probably not so far from the truth 
in their judgment. 

For nearly all of his life Barrés was an apologist of the Church 
outside of its fold, and many evidences of this were shown in his 
political and literary career. His successful campaign for creat- | 
ing Jeanne d’Arc as the patron saint of France first comes to mind, . 
and then his fervent addresses in the Chamber of Deputies, and | 
his eloquent appeals in two of his best known works for the pres- 
ervation of numerous old churches allowed to go to ruin through 
the law of the separation of the Church and the State, attracted 
wide attention and support. Again in his La Colline inspirée and 
Les Families spirituelles de la France, we find him the firm up- 
holder of Catholicism, although in the second work we perceive 
a liberal tolerance of other faiths. 
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Furthermore, one of his last missions as a Deputy found him 
actively engaged through long study and travel in preparing a 
report to his Government on an investigation carried on in Egypt 
and the Levant that looked forward to the founding of lower and 
higher institutions in France for recruiting the teaching force for 
the French Catholic schools in those countries. His sudden de- 
mise interrupted him in the midst of this last project. 

As stated before, Barrés’s name dominates the history of polit- 
ical and literary France during the past thirty or forty years. 
Whatever position posterity may assign him in the hall of fame, 
it will certainly be a prominent one. During his twenty years as 
Deputy he played a leading réle in all the important issues that 
have harassed his people to the depths of their soul, such as the 
Boulangist movement, the Dreyfus affair, the Separation of 
Church and State, and lastly the World War. Before and after 
his entrance to the French Academy in 1906, he had a profound 
influence in lifting the literary taste of his generation to a saner, 
healthier, and more inspiring plane. His most abiding honor, 


however, will be to have been one of the foremost artisans of the 
victory of France. 

As Victor Giraud, one of his best biographers, appropriately 
says: “Happy are the writers who by circumstances and the na- 
ture of their preoccupations and talents are led to make of them- 
selves the spokesmen of their country!” 


F. D. CHEYDLEUR. 
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A STUDY IN AMERICAN LETTERS 


Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF WituiAmM Hickiine Prescott: 1833-1847. 
Edited by Roger Wolcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


One hundred years ago—on January 19, 1826, to be precise— 
William Prescott, then at the age of twenty-nine, entered in his 
diary his decision to write a history of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Misfortune had retarded his career. Blinded in his 
left eye by an accident during a Sophomore scrimmage at Har- 
vard, he had since passed through periodical ordeals of cruel 
suffering and the tragic threat of blindness. This threat was to 
shadow his path throughout his life. Yet he had laid out for 
himself a vast course of study in many hundred books, though 
the Atlantic lay between him and most of his materials. Further, 
the blessings of Prescott’s destiny as well as its mischances were 
to act as deterrents of his large purposes. His family’s ample 
means enhanced a tendency of his to utter indolence; and he had 
an uncommon power of enjoying life apart from the art and 
science of history. Everybody delighted in his company and 
loved to serve him. This had its advantages. In his months in 
a darkened room his sister used to lie on the floor with a book 
placed to catch the streak of light entering at the sill of the closed 
door, and read aloud to him for hours. But in general Prescott’s 
pleasure in companionship was a distraction from history. 

He was a tall, dark-haired youth, long-limbed and free-moving, 
with a vivid color and an inexhaustible fund of high spirits and 
good humor. The injury of his sight was not disfiguring. Many 
persons considered him the finest-looking creature they had ever 
seen. Testimonies to his social talent are as abundant as those 
accorded to Burns: 

I have never known any other man whose company was so universally 
attractive—equally to men and to women, to young and to old, and to all 
classes that he mingled with. 
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It was only by a powerful effort of will that Prescott tore him- 
self away from all this pleasurable intercourse with his class- 
mates, friends, family and wife—for with all the rest of his ties 
with his kind, he was happily married at twenty-four—and 
devoted himself by a rigid programme to his great plan. A 
secretary read aloud to him for many hours daily, while he took 
notes with a device used for writing by the blind. From the first 
months of his seclusion he had cultivated a phenomenal faculty of 
composing mentally without the outer aid of pen or dictation. 
His power of memory was so great that he could hold and repeat 
accurately sixty pages of narrative, either of his own creation, or 
from the records read aloud to him. 

Such in brief is the impression of the historian’s remarkable 
“works and days” which one receives from the sympathetic and 
quick-moving preface of this volume, supplemented by its refer- 
ence to Ticknor’s biography. Prescott has been working on The 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella for seven years at the period when 
this collection of letters begins. His research for his first book is 
mainly finished; and before its publication and through its re- 
sounding success and acclaim he has begun to gather data for 
The Conquest of Mexico. The greater part of the correspondence 
is concerned with his accumulation of historical material from 
friends or literary agents abroad; and undoubtedly the book’s 
leading interest lies in its record of his methods of documentation. 

Probably the greater number of Prescott’s readers are in 
somewhat the position of his lifelong friends. They have always 
known and delighted in his books. But as one grows older and 
reads some of the Spanish chroniclers of his reference, one is 
puzzled by his arbitrary choice of authorities. His relation to 
Las Casas, whom John Fiske has justly called “the corner-stone 
of American history”’, is especially bewildering. Prescott gives 
high praise to Las Casas. He quotes him extensively in foot- 
notes. But he follows Oviedo, whose disinterestedness is doubt- 
ful, or Herrera, who is notoriously an apologist for the Conquis- 
tadores, and not a contemporary witness. 

Las Casas possessed a wider and more intimate knowledge of 
the Indians of the western continent than any other man of his 
age. In his inter-racial sympathy, his anti-imperialism, his 
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hatred of cruelty, he was centuries ahead of his time. This 
correspondence shows that circumstance obscured his mighty 
chronicle from Prescott, who tries to obtain a full copy and fails. 
The historian is competently directed later to a complete manu- 
script in America. But a letter to Stephens in this collection and 
the footnotes of The Conquest of Peru indicate clearly that he did 
not consult it. 

Throughout the letters we notice an inclination on his part to 
edge away from Las Casas’s testimony against the Conquista- 
dores. The intent of Prescctt’s composition requires the soften- 
ing or elimination of all those lines and colors of Las Casas’s 
great history which convince the reader of the poverty, ignorance 
and defencelessness of the Indian populations of the New World, 
Aztec and Inca alike; and outline the continental conquest in the 
terrible and piteous terms of an empire strangely like that of the 
Emperor Jones. 

You ask me about the Conquest of Mexico and Peru — Prescott writes. . . . 
I have materials such as never writer, Spanish or foreign, had before, and as the 
narrative is a perfect epic and as full of incident as any tale of Chivalry, it will 
be my fault if I do not make a pleasant story of it. 


He did make a pleasant story of it. Too pleasant for Las 
Casas in the sixteenth century. Too pleasant for Morgan and 
Bandelier in the nineteenth. (Fifty years ago, in 1876, Morgan 
published in Tore Nortu AMERICAN Review his vivid criticism, 
“Montezuma’s Dinner.’’) A little because of the state of research 
in Prescott’s time, but more because of his own temperament he 
chose to record a conquest over foes at once more powerful and 
more advanced in the arts of civilization than the Indians of Las 
Casas’s picture, or of Morgan’s. 

Prescott’s researches take us through the magnificent Euro- 
pean and English libraries and literary collections of the early 
nineteenth century, in the company of his correspondents, the 
chief of these being Gayangos, a Spanish gentleman and generous 
scholar allied to the glorious line of the Great Captain. The 
conquests of Gayangos form a peculiar romance of their own, de- 
lightful perhaps only to those who like to wander in the realms 
of gold, in the vast, literary land of early Spanish-American 
chronicle. 
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For such readers this volume is invaluable. For others it 
must, one imagines, seem lacking in “the personal touch”’; and 
must appear to offer a somewhat monotonous record of historical 
material. The book will however be most rewarding to all those 
who are especially interested in the nature of Prescott’s contri- 
bution to the truth of history. 

We have here a record of the honor and praise which the world 
justly heaped upon him for his many services to that truth. 
Perhaps the most precious of these services for us is this: he 
understood the great qualities of great men and women. He 
could reveal with reality the force in Philip that built the Escorial, 
the magnanimity of Isabella, the resourcefulness of the Great 
Captain. He knew the ways of courage, devotion, generosity, 
humor, and freedom and endurance and richness of heart. His 
letters to his family, his friends and the finest scholars of his time 
show us that he was a profound observer of all these human powers. 

Where Prescott’s truth is romantically arbitrary it is on the 
side of idealization. This is the defect of his signal value, his true 
inte1pretation of the greatnesses of the great. We have seen 
lately a strong tendency towards a species of history and biog- 
raphy not precisely romantic, and yet more arbitrary, more non- 
realistic than Prescott’s. Where this later non-realistic history 
and biography is arbitrary it is all on the side of disparagement. 
It has had an admirable success in describing the smallnesses of 
the great. But perhaps because amusement at the expense of 
other people is easier than understanding them, it has largely 
edged away from their greatnesses. 

The truth presented by every historian and biographer is 
severely limited by his knowledge of humankind. Undoubtedly 
Prescott’s predeterminations have given us a more realistic por- 
trait of Queen Isabella, a picture closer to truth than we could 
possibly have received from the predeterminations of, let us say, 
August Strindberg. This is not only because of the data the 
historian collected in Spain, but because of the data he collected 
throughout his life—because, for instance, he had a sister who 
was glad to lie on the floor and read to him for hours: and he knew 
how to appreciate her. 

Epita Frankiin Wyatt. 
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ABOUT FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES 


History or Russia. By S. F. Platonov. Translated by E. Aronsberg. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

An Economic History or Russia. By James Mavor. Revised Edition. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Russia. By Nicholas Makeev and Valentine O'Hara. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

FRANCE AND THE Frencu. By Sisley Huddleston. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Post-war Britary. By André Siegfried. Translated by H. H. Hemming. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


Whether one’s interest in foreign peoples have its root in naive 
curiosity, in a craving to appreciate and in some degree to ap- 
propriate what is best in foreign culture, or simply in a desire to 
gain an unbiased understanding of the course of events, one is 
likely to find that satisfactory conclusions can best be arrived at 
through the study of economic causes. That these are the 
only true causes, or that their operation can be clearly traced in 
every sphere of life, it would be rash to maintain; yet the fact 
remains that we cannot understand the spirit of a people without 
knowing something of its economic conditions, past and pres- 
ent. By beginning with what can be in some sort weighed 
and measured we may reach a clearer conception of the 
“imponderables”. Through common sense we may attain to 
“spiritual” values. 

If this be true, then, in a deeper sense than is usually implied, 
economics rightfully holds its place at the head of the newer 
“humanities”’; and it is from this point of view that I am inclined 
to evaluate and rank the several important works that are now 
before me for consideration. 

Professor Platonov’s history may be not unfairly described as a 
sort of bourgeois history of Russia. The Professor, a man of 
humble origin, who worked his way to high academic position, 
was at one time tutor to Grand Duke Michael and Grand Duchess 
Olga, brother and sister of Nicholas II. If Russia had been such 
a country as England (or the United States) Platonov might have 
written such a patriotic and humanly interesting work as Green’s 
Shorter History of the English People, and that work, like Green’s 
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(or like the Bible), might be found among the books of every 
household with pretensions to culture. But the history of Russia 
is not like the history of England. It reveals no clear constitu- 
tional development; and any historian who manifestly took the 
popular point of view would be rather clearly identifying himself 
with underground and not very respectable forces. Not that 
Professor Platonov glosses over serious defects—he is thoroughly 
honest. But his analysis seems to be kept within safe and rather 
narrow limits. 

Platonov’s history gives a clear and convenient outline of 
events. It is particularly interesting in its account of the earlier 
period of Russian history, throughout which the author has made 
extensive use of the old Russian chronicles somewhat as Green 
used the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and other such sources. There 
is perhaps rather a marked tendency to emphasize the glories of 
the Slav race and to deal rather too fully with changes of dynasty, 
court intrigues, military campaigns, and traditionally important 
personages—matters, in short, of which the final importance 
cannot readily be seen. But the tone of the narrative is not un- 
duly nationalistic, and significant social and economic changes are 
properly noticed. The book occasionally throws clear light upon 
the mode of development of the Russian people and their present 
characteristics, laying stress, for example, upon the beneficial 
influence of Byzantine civilization, upon the civilizing effect of the 
Russian Church, upon the reasons why this church so readily 
became an organ of the State, upon the comparative freedom of 
Russian culture from Tartar and other Asiatic influences. 
Some of these matters would not be found so clearly discussed in 
any other book available to English-speaking readers. 

What one misses is a sufficiently full and thorough account of 
economic conditions. The political thread in Russian history is 
not easy to follow; the development of social institutions, the rise 
of the spirit of nationality, do not provide the historian with 
materials for a coherent narrative. In order to understand the 
paradoxical spirit and social structure of pre-Revolutionary Rus- 
sia, one must study the economic factors. Important as are 
such factors in the history of any nation, they appear, to the 

foreign student of Russian history, to tell nearly the whole story. 
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Russia of the old régime preserved medieval conditions into mod- 
ern times, and thus affords, as it were, a great laboratory in which 
the economist and historian may study the process of transition 
from medizval to modern conditions. Its more recent history is 
thus of especial interest, but Professor Mavor in his now famous 
Economic History of Russia, recently issued in a revised edition, is 
as thorough and as successful in studying primitive conditions as 
in explaining the social and economic problems of later periods. 

For most readers, Professor Mavor’s exhaustive work is, I be- 
lieve, by far the best source of real knowledge about Russia. 
The information it contains will need to be but little supple- 
mented from other books. So little are we helped by our tradi- 
tions and our general knowledge to understand Russia and the 
Russians that it seems better to take the time and trouble neces- 
sary to obtain a view at once detailed and comprehensive than to 
rely to any extent upon the “little books” which can scarcely 
avoid being incomplete and tendential. Nor will the reading of 
Professor Mavor’s two volumes be found a dreary task; for this 
history is one of those works which, in the pregnant phrase of 
Henry Holt, help one “to live in a larger world”. 

The Russia of Messrs. O’Hara and Makeev is perhaps as good a 
book as we may now reasonably expect to have about contem- 
porary and recent Russia. The book suffers especially in its 
earlier chapters from the need of extreme condensation, and one 
also has the impression that conscientious collaboration has not 
favored readability. With coherence none too obvious, the 
subject matter is presented in a series of rather monotonously 
emphatic statements, mostly of a very general character. The 
style inclines somewhat too much toward the jargon of modern 
political comment, and it is not always easy for the reader to dis- 
cern fundamental causes or even to know whether the discovery 
of such causes or mere description is at any given time the 
author’s true objective. 

In their earlier chapters, the authors are desirous of impressing 
us with the idea that the Mongol invasion, without exercising 
direct cultural or “racial” influence, did prevent Russia from being 
swung into the current of Western civilization and was indirectly 
instrumental in fixing upon the Russian people the yoke of 
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absolutism. With prospective reference to Bolshevism, they 
point out that Communism is not an ancient form of Russian 
land tenure, but a comparatively recent and partial development. 
If the Russian of today seems to us shockingly crude in his politi- 
cal thinking, we are made to realize how unavoidably, under the 
old régime, the Intelligentsia became for the most part either 
conspirators or unpractical idealists, “anchored to theory”. All 
this and much more is informing. The point of view expressed 
is just. That we owe a debt to the Russian people, who for so 
long acted in some sense as the bulwark of civilization against 
the hordes of barbarism and who suffered in this service the 
disadvantage of total subjection to their own rulers, seems unde- 
niable. Nothing could be more unjust than to attribute Russian 
peculiarities and misfortunes to certain “racial” traits. For if we 
learn nothing else from Russian history, it seems to me that we 
may learn this: that race is little more than an abstraction based 
upon kinship of languages. 

On the whole, while I have a thirst for more thorough discus- 
sion of causes than Messrs. O’Hara and Makeev have given, I am 
inclined to attribute great weight to their conclusions. Their 
book is, it seems to me, quite unmistakably the most authoritative 
book about contemporary Russia that we have had in recent 
years or are soon likely to have. Thus definite encouragement 
is to be found, I believe, in the statement that the revolution of 
1917 was not a carefully planned political conspiracy but rather a 
spontaneous uprising of the whole people, in the opinion that the 
advent of Bolshevism in Russia will prove to have discredited all 
forms of absolutism (including “the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat”’) for all time, and, most of all, in the conclusion: “There 
is now every reason to believe that Russia desires a sound demo- 
cratic régime, that a federative system of government will arise, 
and that the present nominal federation will become a reality”. 
Surely the myth of what Zangwill called “Rosy Russia” has been 
effectively destroyed. We are now rather in danger of entertain- 
ing in regard to her what may be called pessimistic illusions. 
Some of these the authors of Russia have dispelled. To'see that 
in view of certain political and economic conditions the observed 
results were, humanly speaking inevitable, may be to gain hope. 
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When we turn from Russia to Western Europe, we may feel less 
in need of the economic clue, and yet that clue remains important. 
Though Mr. Huddleston in his France and the French writes from 
a political rather than a purely economic standpoint, his clear and 
persuasive interpretation of French thought and life—an inter- 
pretation especially suited to the needs of English-speaking peo- 
ples—doubtless owes something to the enlightened view which 
economic history gives. In speaking of the French, he has in 
_ mind no imaginary race, no mystical nation, but a people such as 
economic, geographic, and political conditions have made them. 
They are even now in process of change, but in this process we 
must distinguish the primary and relatively unchanging traits 
that are rooted in fundamental conditions from the secondary or 
altogether illusory traits that we discern or think we discern. 
The supposition, for example, that the French have only recently 
become an athlet’: and sport-loving people is simply untrue. 
Nothing in their “race”, or in their past, gives real color to this 
idea, which arises simply from a false contrast between Gallic and 
Anglo-Saxon ideals. On the other hand, the status of the jeune 
fille in France, though it has changed to some extent, and though 
the change has been accepted, is not likely to undergo any sudden 
or rapid transformation. This social attitude is deeply rooted 
in the French conception of family life, and this in turn in historic 
and economic facts. When we reach a factor like the prevalence 
of peasant proprietorship in France, we have found a basis, how- 
ever, from which it is somewhat safe to generalize. 

That France is, at heart, not at all warlike, but beyond most 
other nations peace loving, is one of the clear conclusions which 
Mr. Huddleston, with his intimate knowledge of the French and 
his firm grasp of economic and political fact, has set before his 
readers. That security is the keystone of French foreign policy, 
is of course easy to see; but what security means to the French— 
that is something that needs to be interpreted. It is not, in- 
evitably, an attitude of suspicion or an insistence upon military 
guarantees. Speaking of the enthusiasm with which France 
welcomed President Wilson, “there seemed to be no reason,” 
writes Mr. Huddleston, “why the enthusiasm of those days should 
not be translated into a treaty which would genuinely put an end 
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to the great European feud.” Nothing in the French tempera- 
ment, we are to infer, stood in the way, though cynicism, inepti- 
tude, and the sheer magnitude of the task which confronted the 
treaty-makers at length placed France in such a position that her 
insistence upon security seemed bellicose. 

This is the more unfortunate since security, thinks Mr. Hud- 
dleston, is “the philosopher’s stone of our age”, the search for 
which is somewhat absurd. “Security,” this able publicist be- 
lieves, “even of the relative kind, lies only in a Franco-German 
rapprochement.” 

An interesting analysis of the economic condition of France 
reveals a financially poor government in what is really one of the 
richest countries of the world, suggests the likelihood that 
France, with reasonable political wisdom may succeed in building 
up a splendid colonial domain, and points to the possibility that a 
great syndicate of Franco-German coal and iron interests may be 
formed—a possibility the full significance of which is hard to 
realize. Certainly the advance on the part of French business 
men toward larger business and commercial conceptions is one of 
the important factors in the European situation of today. 

Mr. Huddleston’s France and the French may be classed with 
the psychological books about foreign nations; that is, it keeps 
before us the French people as actual living persons and the 
nation as a unity having characteristic traits. It is an inter- 
pretative book rather than a technical treatise; but its interpre- 
tation is based deeply on facts, and its comment will always be 
found to have close relation to verifiable truth. 

Great Britain is to us largely a nation of traditions—all the 
more so because her traditions are to a considerable extent the 
same as ourown. We have been told a great many times that she 
is essentially a commercial nation, that her prosperity depends 
upon open markets, that she requires command of the sea, that 
she does not produce enough food to maintain more than a small 
proportion of her population. Realization of the full political 
and econc-*~ ‘em. nce of these generalities is not, however, 
easy. We forget that the main fact about Britain nowadays is 
not the fact that she is the “mother of parliaments”, not the fact 
that she possesses a pride which forbids her to default upon her 
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financial obligations, not the fact that the British Empire is far 
flung and powerful, but rather the fact that without the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe, England cannot remain what she has 
been—the financial center and commercial mart of the world. 

M. Siegfried reveals these and kindred facts in something of a 
glaring light. To us, even more than to the presumably better- 
informed native of Great Britain, it may be a shock to learn that 
the very efforts to avoid further inflation, to deflate, to stabilize 
the currency, that all this seriously hampered England’s export 
trade and hindered her recovery. 

M. Siegfried’s book, like that of Mr. Huddleston, is interpre- 
tative, by which I mean that it not only supplies us with econom- 
ic facts but presents a convincing picture of a people—a picture 
drawn with liveliness and sympathy. In tone, the book is en- 
tirely friendly: the “‘nation-of-shopkeepers” reproach seems, 
indeed, to have been quite as fully forgotten as the myth of the 
“volatile Frenchman”. If the account of British conditions 
given by M. Siegfried seems rather ruthless, this is only because 
economic facts are inelastic. In the end he professes confidence 
in the future of a people whose sterling qualities he seems quite 
unaffectedly to admire. But the conditions that he pictures may 
well disturb the assurance of those who have not already dis- 
covered and to some extent discounted them. The dilemma as 
between Free Trade and Protection, the increase of unemployment 
—such difficulties are deeper and more permanent than one would 
gather from current comment. And, of course, as a Frenchman, 
M. Siegfried has little faith in the process of ‘‘ muddling through ”’. 

The leading impression left upon one’s mind by a perusal of the 
books considered in this inadequate and summary criticism is 
that economic and political science tends to become ever more 
closely related to our broader interests and more enlightened 
views. Economics has long passed beyond the stage at which it 
could be more or less correctly described as “‘the dismal science”. 
And if it is necessary for the economist to be a man of letters, it is 
equally desirable that the man of letters, if he is to have real 
insight into literature and life, should have some understanding, 
however modest, of political economy. 

CLARENCE H. GaINEs. 
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WOMEN AS REVEALED 


Tue Opyssry or a Nice Gmu. By Ruth Suckow. New York: A. A. 
Knopf. 

Women. By Booth Tarkington. Garden City: Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

Fravter Exse. By Arthur Schnitzler; translated by Robert A. Simon. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 

Tue Exper Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. New York: George H. Doran 


Company. 


That a woman should be the center of a tale is no new thing. 
There was certainly a Helen in the epic of the Ur-Homer, whether 
that mythical bard was one of her own sex, as has sometimes been 
suggested, ora man. It is, however, noticeable that women have 
been given an increasing amount of space, if not of importance, 
in more recent fiction. For all their glamor, not too much of the 
text was wasted on the ladies by the author of the Iliad or, let us 
say, of the Morte Darthur. Both these romances would be 
described in this tautological age as stories of “he-men.” Is the 
greater attention to women in Mr. Erskine’s witty Helen of Troy 
due to greater interest in them? Probably not. It may be 
due to the more varied part they play in the general scene. 

Here are four novels in which the chief figures are all women. 
The affairs of the men take a secondary place. Not only that, 
but they are given scant treatment and are looked at, so far as 
they are looked at at all, largely through the eyes of the female 
characters. The books differ widely in background—one is 
Austrian, one English, and even the two that are American are 
committed to groups of people almost wholly unknown to each 
other. But in no case is the background felt to be of more than 
usual significance. It is not studied as so much social setting 
but is presented merely as the ambient of so many lives. All 
four books are concerned with the women themselves. 

Three of them are by men. One would perhaps like to say 
that the fourth, Ruth Suckow’s Odyssey of a Nice Girl, is the most 
sensitive and complete of these revelations of feminine psychology. 
But this cannot be said. Sensitiveness is one of the qualities 
that this book lacks. It has acumen, vigor, integrity—all so- 
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called masculine traits—but not sensitiveness. Without sensi- 
tiveness, the revelation cannot, of course, be complete. It is 
full—too full. One keeps asking, at first hopefully, What are 
all these piles of details being accumulated for? In the end, one 
despairs. The fine purpose which was surely there has been 
buried under the mass. This consists mostly of observed 
minutie of the outer life, not altogether impertinent, but to a 
large extent insufficiently related to the inner life. 

Miss Suckow is not the only novelist now indulging in this 
endlessly faithful transcription of objective existence. Is it the 
diversity of our civilization that makes the method seem neces- 
sary? Are villages in Iowa so different from villages in Ohio or 
New Jersey that we must be thus elaborately initiated into each? 
Or is this all the result of modern psychology with its stream of 
consciousness? Now, to give any sort of close account of the 
flotsam and jetsam of this turgid stream for the first twenty-five 
years of a girl’s life would require volumes upon volumes. The 
only practicable solution would seem to be some scheme of 
selection carefully rounded out. Much as the author tells us 
about Marjorie Schoessel, there are whole phases of her experi- 
ence that are hardly touched upon. Moreover, there are too 
many facts—psychological facts—and too few impressions to 
give the effect of a living being. By facts in this sense I mean 
impressions grown rigid in retrospect, established by reason, 
cold and dead. You would never guess from this portrait of a 
girl that consciousness is a flickering flame, fanned by lightest air. 

Mr. Tarkington is less ambitious in Women. The limits of his 
ambition are shrewdly set in a Preamble. So cleverly is the 
Preamble drawn up that he half persuades us he intends to be 
wholly satirical. Should he be allowed to hide behind the plan 
of the Woman’s Saturday Club to try turning their own lives 
into fiction—all as the result of the discussion following Mrs. 
Cromwell’s essay on Women as Revealed in Some Phases of Modern 
Literature? In certain matters, such as the rules for length and 
unity, the prescriptions for the treatment of husbands and 
children, he may be granted the benefit of the doubt. But be- 
yond that I should say not, for there seems to be no attempt to 
tell the skillfully fitted parts of these stories of the members, 
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their families and friends, in the various styles of the various 
women. I am glad Mr. Tarkington did not adopt this last 
device for satire as an expedient against criticism, for the ladies 
‘of the Saturday Club appear not to have progressed in intelli- 
gence beyond their adolescent daughters. Indeed, I recall no 
grown-up in the book whose mental age is above twelve. 

He is at his best in the sketch of Lily and her attendant 
morons, and in such deft descriptions as that of the afternoon 
tea-party: 

At times during Mrs. Cromwell’s “tea” the face of almost every woman in 
the house was distressed by the expression of caressive animation maintained 
upon it. The most conscientious of the guests held this expression upon their 
faces from the moment they entered the house until they left it; they went 
about from room to room, from group to group, shouting indomitably; and, 
without an instant’s relaxation, kept a sweet archness frozen upon their faces, 
no matter how those valiant faces ached. Men may not flatter themselves 
in believing it is for them that women most ardently sculpture their expres- 
sions. A class of women has traduced the rest: those women who are languid 
where there are no men. The women at Mrs. Cromwell’s “tea,” with not a 
man in sight, so consistently moulded their faces that the invitations might 
well have read, “From Four to Six: a Ladies’ Masque.” 


Although they live in a different social atmosphere, Mr. Tark- 
ington’s well-to-do suburbanites at least belong to the same 
society as Miss Suckow’s small town Americans. If not over- 
intelligent, the people who gather at the Green Hills Country 
Club are a healthy, unsophisticated lot and do not require 
scientific probing. In these respects they form a bizarre contrast 
to the Viennese staying at a mountain resort hotel in Schnitzler’s 
Fréulein Else. Here are people and a theme that will yield only 
to the scrutiny of the scientist. A beautiful, neurotic, highly 
self-conscious young woman—-so the story goes—is forced by her 
parents to beg a considerable sum of money from a rich, aging 
connoisseur. After a great effort she makes the request, fighting 
against the premonition that he will consent, if at all, only on the 
usual terms. He does consent, but on the terms of the not- 
quite-good animal. Else breaks under the shock of realization, 
goes wild with hysteria, and then drinks a lethal dose of veronal. 
No reader is likely to put down this short novel until the end is 
reached; for it is all wonderfully condensed and expertly narrated, 
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displaying to advantage Dr. Schnitzler’s facility, brilliance and 
theatrical power. But, first and last, Frdéulein Else is a spe- 
cialized analysis, with a touch of the pathological that leaves 
one with a shiver—and no more. 

It is a relief to turn to the warm humanity of Mr. Swinnerton. 
There is tragedy in The Elder Sister, sordid perhaps, certainly 
unrelieved, but not sinister. If Mr. Swinnerton had not already 
shown himself a master hand at revealing the emotional life of 
women, young women, we should probably be moved to acclaim 
this novel with enthusiasm. Coming from the author of Noc- 
turne, and the less perfect but more varied Young Feliz, it is a 
disappointment in that it does not show an advance or a suffi- 
ciently fresh test of his powers. 

I am always impressed in reading Mr. Swinnerton’s fiction with 
his two manners. One is for the older people—Pa Blanchard in 
Nocturne, Grumps and Mr. Hunter in Young Feliz, Dad and Mum 
in this latest book. It tends toward the jocular, the broad Dick- 
ensy effect. One thinks, for example, of all the Swinnerton fathers 
as heavy, rather comic men sitting in their shirt-sleeves devouring 
the sensational news-sheets, fond but impatient of their families. 

The other manner is for the young, for Jen and Emmy, for 
Felix, for Vera and her elder sister. It is all sensitiveness, fine 
strokes, nuances. No one else writes of the sorrows of youth 
in love so sympathetically as Mr. Swinnerton. One may, of 
course, draw one’s own conclusions from this duality of manner, 
which is obviously deliberate and is adhered to with some con- 
sistency—the portrait of Felix’s mother is a notable exception 
in the gallery of parents. Does it mean the author feels that age 
coarsens at the same time that it hardens personality so that the 
features of youth lose their wistful delicacy and become set in a 
heavy, grimacing mask? Or does he wish to emphasize the fact 
that rather stolid parents have frequently children of extreme 
sensibility? Whatever the intention, the effect is striking. 

In The Elder Sister Mr. Swinnerton returns, generally speaking, 
to the situation of Nocturne—two girls of a poorish though not 
poverty-stricken family belonging to what may be called the 
upper-working class or the lower-middle class, according to one’s 
point of view. They have their struggle for a livelihood, for a 
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footing in society, and a certain amount of natural affection to 
bind them together, while marked differences of temperament 
and their loves throw them into conflict. The conflict in this 
new work is sharper, bitterer, more intense than in the extraor- 
dinary story of one night, because it centers from the beginning 
exclusively around one man. It is on a larger scale—there are 
excellent pictures of the girls at work as well as at home—and it 
is more tragic, though I think less convincing for reasons that 
will appear. Anne, the older and stronger-willed of the girls 
(older by scarcely a year) becomes engaged and then married to a 
quiet young clerk named Mortimer, who is, nevertheless, really 
all the time in love with Vera as she is in love with him. Fora 
time, Vera struggles against her unstable nerves and rising pas- 
sion, but she loses and in the end she and Mortimer go off to- 
gether. We get a glimpse of Vera’s feeling, which fits in well 
enough with what we know of her. She leaves us, frightened, but 
clutching at a happiness that she doesn’t believe in. But what 
of Mortimer? He remains on the last page the enigmatical 
figure of the passage in which he is first introduced to us: 

Mortimer, between them, was a little older, but not more than five-and- 
twenty. . . . His brows were well arched, his nose was straight, his lips full. 
But what gave his face character was less the moulding of his features, which 
was clean and delicate, than the light in his grey eyes, which made them 
appear to change each instant. They were the eyes of a passionate man; and 
the mouth was the mouth of an impulsive one. It was easy to see that both 
girls turned to Mortimer with ease and with some understanding, but without 
fear. Both instinctively knew themselves to be stronger in character than he. 
But he was mysterious to them, because he was silent. They could not cal- 
culate his moods. 

The catastrophe cannot rise above this somewhat less than 
human figure, whose moods, though they continue to be incal- 
culable, bring it on. One becomes restive before the end under 
the unrelaxing intensity of a story which is, it would seem, a disas- 
trous episode rather than a final calamity in the two lives. But 
although it does not perform the purging office of great tragedy, 
Mr. Swinnerton’s Elder Sister must take its place among the 
nicest revelations of feminine sensibility—of “‘Ladies that have 
intelligence in love”. 


HELEN McAFEE. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Tae ADVENTURES OF AN IxuiUsTRATOR: Mostly in Following His 
Authors in America and Europe. By Joseph Pennell, N.A. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 


Mr. Pennell has discovered that the world is hollow and his 
doll is stuffed with sawdust. He “views with alarm” America, 
War, Prohibition, tourists, authors, business men, and other 
things too numerous to mention. The world was wrecked by 
the War; our country is ruled by fools, fanatics and females; art 
has gone to the demnition bow-wows. Having seen all the works 
that are done under the sun, Mr. Pennell, like the Preacher of 
old, declares that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Americans “mostly do not grow up, but are mental and moral 
runts and feeble-minded.” This is the result of gymnastics, 
kindergartens, boy scouts, sports, “‘all hypnotizing and standard- 
izing machinery for killing character”. We are become “a race 
of cocksure imbeciles”. We cultivate only our arms and legs 
and starve our brains, “and keep our bellies going on predigested 
food out of cold storage and soft drinks”. ‘‘Fools, fanatics, 
reformers, uplifters, advertisers, females, and the War have 
wrecked us, and we have become the joke of creation.” America 
is “‘the dreariest, stupidest, stodgiest, snobbiest place on earth.” 

“In our blind conceit, smug cocksureness, we are sure that we 
are the greatest, the biggest, the richest, the driest and therefore 
the most virtuous country in the world,—only we don’t know 
the whole world has an absolute contempt for us in our blindness, 
and only flatters us in order not to pay its debts, and to drag us 
into the League of Nations and the World Court, when our own 
courts are comic and our nation is rotten with notions and fads.” 
We are now dictated to by “fools, fanatics and females”. We 
have “sunk to the Ladies’ Mothers’ Home Saturday National 
Weekly journalism, cubism, futurism, expressionism, the radio, 
the movies, the comics, the delight of the vulgar Amerricun- 
speaking world, which wallows in the slough of filth it has buried 
itself in and is happy.” “The world ‘do move’ backwards in 
all that made it decent to live in, but nobody knows, nobody 
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As for art, literature, culture, what can you expect? This is 
the land of Main Street. We are all Babbitts, and many of us 
are “blustering, bellowing, Middle-West bores”. We are dry, 
“‘and there can be no art in a dry desert or a Bryanized land”’. 
We live on cereals, cold storage food, chewing gum and candy. 
Art has become “the business of nobodies” and “the sport of 
those who do good to art”, and a “refuge for incompetents”’, 
including newspaper reporters who call themselves art critics. 
We have hardly a decently trained painter, and “the ignorant 
duffers glory in their ignorance”. We steal our art from photo- 
graphs and fake it in museums. Everywhere the people hate art, 
or fear it. Good work is always hated by the bourgeois and the 
middle class, and by the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race, “which 
loves banalities, boorishness and buncombe”. The arts and 
crafts are all in the hands of amateurs, uplifters, and pifflers. 
The encouragement of art as now practised is a curse. We labor 
under the delusion that any painter can make a decoration, and 
infant prodigies decorate schoolhouses “when not studying 
comics”. ‘Today, American illustration is “the most contempt- 
ible and artless in the world”’, and most American engraving and 
printing is a joke. The graphic arts, like the country, are “dry, 
flat, degenerate, and the overlord is the trade union”. TheAmer- 
ican business man is always “shoving his way into art by doing 
good to it and advertising himself”. 

The book is full of tirades of this sort. Those here quoted are 
but a few examples of the many. If we grant, as we must, that 
there is a measure of truth in Mr. Pennell’s arraignment of man- 
kind, we have only to remind him that the imbecility and humbug 
at which he rails with so much gusto are not new phenomena, 
are not confined to his time, and that he is not the first pessimist. 

** All I want is in this book to make some record of what was 
done when the world was worth living in;” he sadly writes, “‘as it 
was in those days”’ (i.e., when Mr. Pennell was doing his work). 
This he has done in an interesting and original way. His life has 
been full of action and achievement; he has come into contact 
with many persons of note; and there have been exciting adven- 
tures, which he recounts with spirit. There is abundant material 
for an entertaining narrative, and the author, whatever we may 
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think of his taste, is seldom dull. To be thoroughly interesting, 
an autobiography should be frank and gossippy; it should reveal 
the writer’s personal idiosyncrasies; and if he happens to be 
crotchety, grumpy, and cantankerous, there is this advantage, 
that these characteristics lend spice and individuality to his 
story. Mr. Pennell’s Adventures of an Illustrator is not unique 
in its egotism, which, being the egotism of an able artist, is as 
inoffensive, ingenuous and amusing as was that of Benvenuto’ 
Cellini. Moreover, like his eminent predecessor, Mr. Pennell had 
achievements of which he could be legitimately proud. 

When we contemplate his illustrations, we are convinced that 
he is an artist of many good parts; but when we read his com- 
ments on his authors, the men and women whose books he has 
illustrated, the impression is not so pleasant, for he is alternately 
flippant and patronizing. 

Can it be that the slight coolness which existed in the relations 
at times was the result of the authors’ want of appreciation for 
the artist’s work? Mr. Howells, we are told, “never praised 
anything” done by the artist, which was a grave sin of omission; 
his “‘ want of interest in art, or in my art, is characteristic of many 
of the authors with whom I have adventured”. As to Hewlett, 
his books are pronounced unreadable; one of them was thrown 
out of the window by Mr. Pennell. “I have a standard of litera- 
ture of my own,” he remarks complacently, “‘and Hewlett did not 
fit it.” (In another place he states that Shakespeare always 
bored him to death.) Hamerton was delightful and kind, but 
“he did not quite come off”’. 

Apparently Mr. Pennell and Mr. James got along fairly well 
together, though the former confesses that he was afraid of the 
latter at first. When, in New York, Mr. Pennell advised Mr. 
James to go to the top of a skyscraper for the view, we are asked 
to believe that the latter made this absurd reply: 

“But for you, they are yours to draw, but—ah—oh—just to 
think of it—difficult, yes, no, impossible, forty skyscrapers—each 
forty stories—each story forty windows—each window forty 
people—each person forty tales—My God—maddening—what 
could I, or am I—yes—certainly, no, of course—do with such a 
thing.” One cannot avoid the suspicion that this is a travesty. 
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Of the numerous illustrations in this handsome volume, the 
best are the reproductions of Mr. Pennell’s comparatively early 
etchings and pen-and-ink drawings made in Italy, such as the 
‘Ponte Vecchio, Florence,” “On the Arno,” the “Skyscrapers of 
Florence,” the “Harbor at Leghorn,” “Up and Down in Siena,” 
“San Gimignano,” the view of Urbino, etc., many of which were 
first published in The Century Magazine. The later works, 
lithographs and drawings on a somewhat more pretentious scale, 
including the Panama Canal series and the Wonders of Work, are 
not, on the whole, so satisfactory as the early examples. In 
addition to his own works, Mr. Pennell has introduced a number 
of portraits of authors with whose books he has been associated 


as illustrator. 
Witu1am Howe Downes. 





“AS OTHERS SEE US” 
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CHINA AND THE West. By W. E. Soothill. New York: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that many of the best books 
about nations or their great men are written by aliens. This 
is the case alike in the domains of history and description, of 
biography, of sociology, and of politics. - The supreme tribute to 
the genius of Hannibal lies in the fact that ali our histories of him 
were written by his foes, yet abound in panegyrics which his own 
countrymen could hardly have excelled. The first great history 
of our Revolution was written by an Italian; the unrivalled his- 
tory of the Dutch Republic and the United Netherlands was the 
work of an American, as were the histories of the Spanish con- 
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quests in the Western Hemisphere. Lincoln’s best biographer is 
an Englishman. The first great exponent of American democ- 
racy wasa Frenchman. The master treatise on the organization 
and operation of the American Commonwealth was written by an 
Englishman, and a comparable work on the Government of Eng- 
land by an American. These are the landmarks. The spaces 
among them are filled with a multitude of others, increasing in 
number year by year; a highly desirable process. For the gift— 
and the exercise of the gift—‘“‘to see oursel’s as others see us” 
is splendidly profitable, both subjectively and objectively. It 
is well to have each nation made to know how it, and its institu- 
tions, and its great men, look to others; and it is well for those of 
one nation to study other nations. Thus is promoted that 
reciprocity of knowledge and appreciation which is one of the 
best bases of peace and friendship. So we must regard it 
as one of the encouraging and hopeful signs of the times that 
people are more and more writing about others: Specifically, 
Americans are writing about other nations more than they ever 
did before, and so are men of other nations writing more and 
more about America and Americans. 

It might be excessive to suggest that Mr. Hirst has done for 
Thomas Jefferson what Lord Charnwood did for Lincoln. It is 
possible to praise his work very highly without going so far as 
that. And indeed his Life of Thomas Jefferson merits cordial 
though not unstinted commendation, for its comprehensive view, 
for its painstaking industry, for its generosity of estimate, and for 
its lucid, often epigrammatic and always interesting style. The 
fact that it appears to have been written in a measure as a coun- 
terblast to Mr. Frederick Scott Oliver’s essay on Alexander 
Hamilton probably explains some of its most striking features, of 
both merit and demerit. Seeing that the traditional view of 
Jefferson is that of one usually unsympathetic and often actually 
hostile to Great Britain, it is a little unexpected to find an English 
writer making from first to last, and especially in his international 
policies, at least as favorable an estimate of him as any of his most 
enthusiastic eulogists in America. In some important particu- 
lars, indeed, Mr. Hirst gives him greater credit than any Ameri- 
can panegyrist of whom I have knowledge. 
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Certainly it is going far for an English writer to point out, with 
demonstrative citations, that Jefferson’s conception of the Com- 
mon Law of England was in some essential respects more just, 
logical and authentic than that of Hale and Blackstone. And 
when we reach the chapter which tells of his “‘glorious task” in 
drafting the Declaration of Independence, we involuntarily turn 
back to the title page to make sure that it is an English life of 
Jefferson and not a compilation of American Fourth of July ora- 
tions. “Of a document,” says Mr. Hirst, “which stands in the 
history of liberty with the Magna Charta, praise is superfluous 

. criticism is vain;” for that document is “‘an imperishable 
expression of a great moment in the history of freedom, in the 
history of nationality, in the history of republican government.” 

For the reason which I have already suggested, it is not sur- 
prising to find Mr. Hirst a strong champion of Jefferson in his 
quarrel with Hamilton. His description of the latter as posses- 
sing “‘French morals and English politics” is a deft touch, and far 
more just than some other of his reflections, not to say aspersions, 
upon his hero’s adversary. But the antagonism between those 
two great men—both truly great—was so intense that it seems to 
be entailed, even after the lapse of a century and a quarter, upon 
nearly all who write about them. It is the rarest of things to find 
the eulogist of one restraining himself from injustice to the other. 
In several other particulars, too, the author seems to be unduly 
moved by his profound admiration for Jefferson. Thus he passes 
over the Genet episode so lightly as altogether to ignore the in- 
discretion—to use no stronger term—of which even his best 
friends have had to admit Jefferson to have been guilty. And 
seeing that by general consent the foreign policy of Jefferson’s 
second term is esteemed as the least admirable passage in his 
public services, it will excite comment that Mr. Hirst roundly 
declares that it was equal to the best of all his achievements: 
“‘Jefferson’s statesmanship never shone brighter than in those 
dark and difficult days of the embargo policy, for which he has 
been so often and so unjustly assailed.” 

It might properly be wished that more attention had been 
given to various essential details of the Louisiana Purchase, which 
Mr. Hirst scarcely treats adequately; and it is impossible to es- 
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cape amazement at the extraordinary performance of giving 
practically the entire credit for the Monroe Doctrine to Jefferson, 
and never so much as once mentioning John Quincy Adams in 
connection with it. On the other hand, there is an unnecessary 
dwelling upon various economic, educational and other phases of 
Jefferson’s career. But these imperfections and faults are more 
than outweighed by the undoubted merits of the work; and in- 
deed are to be noticed chiefly, perhaps, by way of contrast to the 
general excellence of a work which we must be glad to accept as an 
English estimate of a great American statesman. 

From the stormy policies and passionate hatreds of Jefferson’s 
time we have not altogether emerged. But it is at least heartening 
to have publicists give earnest attention to the propagation of bet- 
ter things. Such is the motive of Mr. Guérard’s volume with the 
suggestive title Beyond Hatred. Taking for his major theme the 
contrast between American and French republicanism, or de- 
mocracy, he discusses searchingly the racial, religious, lingual and 
other estrangements among the peoples of the earth; arguing and 
exhorting against them with a fervor which by contrast makes 
many a League of Nations propagandist seem coldly indifferent. 
Born in France, educated in England, naturalized in America, 
fighting against Germany in the World War, he loves all nations, 
and would have them all love each other. And however much 
you may dissent from some of his ways and means, the end is of 
course irreproachable—as irreproachable as, I fear, it is unap- 
proachable. The volume is, however, not unprofitable reading; 
with an almost incessant sparkling of wit, irony and epigram 
which suggests that the author may be a lover and disciple of 
Voltaire. When he tells us that America has principles and 
Europe has traditions, he suggests a volume in a phrase. When 
he says that ““Germanophobia was merely a passing fever, a 
sharp reaction against a temporary danger; but Anglophobia is an 
endemic disease throughout the world,”’ he tells us that which 
may be quite true, but which surely discounts hope of getting 
beyond hatred in our time. 

Indeed, we may say that a veritable propagation and perpetua- 
tion of hatred has been established along what Mr. Stephen 
Graham appropriately calls by the title of his book, The Dividing 
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Line of Europe. It is a dividing line, extending from the shore of 
the Euxine to the Baltic and thence northward to the Arctic 
Ocean. So much for its geographical significance. But still 
greater is its political and social significance as a sanitary cordon, 
separating Russia from Western Europe. Mr. Graham, who 
knows his Russia thoroughly, makes clear the necessity of such a 
barrier, for civilization’s sake, until the final curtain shall be 
rung down upon the hideous tragi-comedy of Bolshevism. 
Meantime it is perfectly clear in his vivid, vital and often fasci- 
nating views of life and speech and thought in those border re- 
gions that racial animosities and lingual differences are there be- 
ing cherished and developed as never before, while the cynically 
immoral propaganda and intrigues of Bolshevism in France and 
Britain are making for enlargement and confirmation of interna- 
tional suspicions and hatreds. 

If Mr. Graham discloses to us an Englishman’s views of 
Europe, an equally illuminating and even more authoritative 
American view of much of the same field and of some other fieids 
is presented in Mr. Child’s volume, A Diplomat Looks at Europe. 
Mr. Child had the double advantage of being at once a trained 
observer and writer and the American Ambassador to Italy and 
incidentally an American official looker-on at the international 
conferences at Genoa and Lausanne. In these capacities he came 
into intimate and authoritative contact with all phases of inter- 
national complications in Europe, and these he was able to an- 
alyze and estimate, and to expound to his American readers in a 
manner as authentic as it is vivacious. Moreover, it is gratifying 
to perceive, he continued always to look at Europe not merely as a 
diplomat but also as an American, loyal to those principles which 
Mr. Guérard, as we have seen, contrasts with the traditions of 
Europe. He flouts and scorns as sheer nonsense—as of course it 
is, despite the petty patter of our Internationalists—the pretense 
that America lacks a foreign policy and that it is isolated from the 
rest of the world. He points out convincingly that America 
since the World War has done much more for the peace and wel- 
fare of the world than has the League of Nations; and he exposes 
the folly and worse that would be involved in our entering the 
League. Since our greatest service to the world is to be able, 
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when requested, to be an impartial mediator or arbitrator be- 
tween contending nations, why should we sacrifice that capacity 
for service by making ourself a party to all their broils? 

Mr. Nicholson, in The Re-Making of the Nations, surveys the 
world almost literally “from China to Peru”. Most attention is 
given, however, as is fitting, to Europe, Egypt, and Asia. In 
Europe a transition period prevails. Some States have shrunk, 
some have grown, and some have come into existence, or at least 
had a new birth. To what extent the changes thus far effected 
are finalities, or how long they will remain as they are, if nothing 
in this world is really a finality, is a commanding problem. The 
re-making to which the author refers is not, of course, merely that 
which has been effected by the Treaty of Versailles, but even more 
that which, either because of or despite that instrument, shall 
hereafter take place. In Asia, too, there are new States, under 
the Treaty of Versailles, while the old empires are being mightily 
stirred by political, economic and religious motives. Upon the 
problems of all those lands, and upon the efforts which are being 
made for their solution, Mr. Nicholson looks with an intelligent 
and impartial eye, always with an inclination toward optimism, 
though with full realization of the folly of “‘expecting all things in 
an hour”. Void of dogmatism, he suggests rather than dictates; 
and for that very reason reaches, like Rasselas, a conclusion in 
which nothing is concluded. 

In China and the West, also, Mr. Soothill strives to tell, with 
admirable brevity, what has occurred, leaving it to the reader to 
draw conclusions and to make forecasts. So far as comments are 
made and opinions are expressed, these are instinct with a 
benevolence and an optimism above all praise. A finer spirit 
animates no other book that I have seen upon the subject: 


East sought West and West sought East. It was destined the twain should 
meet. They each had ideas and commodities to share. They have met and 
are sharing them. Friction was the inevitable result. How to ease the fric- 
tion and live together in a shrinking world is the present problem. Other 
means than those of force must be evolved. It is the office of men of reason, of 
goodwill and of large statesmanship, to discover and apply them. . . . Whether 
we like it or not, the nineteenth century has brought East and West to each 
other’s doors. We are no longer strangers, with all the uncouth notions pro- 
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duced by tribal prejudice. We are neighbors, and must answer the question 
“Who is my Neighbor?” with a wider definition. 


Action upon that benign principle is the supreme attainment 


to be had through possession and culture of the gift “to see 


oursel’s as others see us.”’ 
Wiuuis FLETcHER JOHNSON. 





THREE GLIMPSES 


Wetuneton. By the Hon. John Fortescue. New York: Dodd, Mead 


and Company. 
Tae Eart Bisuop. By William S. Childe Pemberton. New York: 


E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Wiriu1am T. Sreap. By Frederic Whyte. Boston and New York: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“*A very deep ravine separated the two commanders, who stood 
only five hundred yards apart.”” These words of Mr. Fortescue’s 
written about Wellington and Soult the day before the battle 
of Sorauren in the Pyrenees campaign of 1813, describe the 
difference between the way men waged war then and would or 
do wage it to-day. Compare the cannon range of the Napole- 
onic Wars with that of the modern .75’s and you have explained 
to you how Arthur Wellesley could do what he did. Yet, al- 
though in physical terms the scale of everything was smaller, 
the spiritual factors were quite as mighty as they are now. Had 
one intimated to General Wellesley or the Duke of Wellington 
that he was spiritual, that hard-bitten man would have been 
surprised, but not unflattered, for he embodied the spiritual 
factor in the military sense necessary to a wor!d that must either 
destroy Napoleon or be his province. We do not know what might 
have happened instead of what did, we are not sure that Welling- 
ton was the best soldier that fought Napoleon, but we do know 
that it was Wellington who raised his hat on that June evening 
at Waterloo as a signal for the British line to advance, and that as 
it advanced Napoleon was forced back into the past. 

The man who raised his hat at Waterloo and never afterwards 
boasted of his controlling part in that event, has had so much 
written about him, has so much been conventionalized like 
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Ceesar’s head on coins, he lived so long, that it is well to have 
such a picture of him as Mr. Fortescue gives, for it is more than 
a sketch of great military achievement. The book itself draws 
largely on those Ford Lectures of Mr. Fortescue’s, later collected 
as British Statesmen of the Great War; 1793-1814. One of the 
lectures, indeed, got him into a squall in America, but we are 
spared going into that matter and all are left free to enjoy the 
view of a man who was strong enough to serve his country 
without losing too much sleep about what his countrymen 
thought. He began in India not to have any illusions about 
human beings in quantities, and the experience was extremely 
valuable to him in cooler climates. This trait of Wellington’s, 
largely unconscious on his part, showed itself again and again; 
he was not a cynic, he was a realist, that is, as he believed he 
saw men and things. 

It is an agreeable feature of Mr. Fortescue’s book that it gives 
an earthly, not the Olympian, glimpse of an Iron Duke who was 
not all iron. It refreshes us to hear that in an era when the 
old nobility felt in no need of being saved, Arthur Wellesley came 
back from India with the habit of daily bathing, ever to be re- 
tained. It is jecund to know that he played the violin until he 
was thirty, when he gave it up as unseemly for a General. 
Observe this detail in a life: Arthur will no longer fiddle himself, 
but will delight in others’ virtuosity, and when peace comes at 
last and a dukedom, in London he will frequent the Antient 
Music that he loves. He was a natural born conservative, but 
his common sense had no date, as we can see by Mr. Fortescue’s 
book. As you read it, you see that Wellington’s career was a 
cumulative development, consisting of a series of acts done as 
well as he knew how. He was not so much unselfish as that he 
followed a code that made it dishonorable im certain situations to 
think of one’s self. Many today would call him a snob, though 
of marmoreal structure. He liked Pall Mall, a fresh white stock, 
and his own boot varnish; he preferred one set of acquaintances to 
another; he would have regarded some of the burning and shining 
lights of 1925 as fools and would have said so with perfect candor. 
He was congenitally a Tory, but had not much admiration for 
any kind of politician, a trait that had excuse in the Whig Oppo- 
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sition’s steady effort to hamstring him and his armies in the 
Peninsula. He did not believe in democracy, a disbelief founded 
not on social prejudice, but on a conviction that there was too 
much water mixed with its wine. Had he chosen, Wellington 
might have become the greatest demagogue the English world 
has ever seen, but such a thing would never occur to such as he. 
In certain questions of personal conduct, he took an impersonal, 
not a personal, view of duty and so was called “hard”. What 
is forgotten often is that he included himself in this sacrifice. 
These hard men, what softlings they often prove to be when 
they are great men! It is the little men who can preserve an 
unruffied granite—the great ones often break down. Wellington 
could weep unabashed at times in a way that would shock the 
sound and second rate, and he could remember justice more often 
than most. A few months after Waterloo, there was question of 
a certain officer’s misconduct at the battle, fortunately later 
disproved. Here is something that Wellington wrote in a letter 
about it; ““Many a brave man, and I believe some very great 
men, have been found a little terrified by such a battle as that, 
and have behaved afterwards extremely well.” These are merci- 
ful words and noble, such as Washington might have used. 
We now go a little lower than the angels to behold some aspects 
of a career as desolate and futile as can be imagined, the career 
of a man who had pretty nearly everything on which the world 
sets store and with it did nothing in particular for the good of 
the brethren. But it is a consolation that it gives a most enter- 
taining taste of eighteenth century life; Mr. Childe Pemberton 
says with truth that Frederick Hervey belonged essentially to 
the latter half of this fascinating century, and so he did to an 
extent that after reading about him, one has him fixed in the 
mind’s eye as firmly as Goldoni or Rousseau. Horace Walpole 
disliked him heartily, or as heartily as the Walpolian dislikes 
permitted. John Wesley commended him; Lord Charlemont 
could find no moral stability in him, the Irish Presbyterians 
addressed him as “of unaffected purity and rectitude.” He 
really understood the grievances of Ireland, gave good counsel, 
and never put himself out for the distressful country; he was 
a lover of art and designed some large if not beautiful buildings; 
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he had a finger in many European pies and never affected Con- 
tinental affairs by a pennyweight’s influence; he was born the 
grandson of an earl and he died one himself in the outhouse of 
a peasant’s cottage in Italy. 

Frederick Hervey was born in 1730, the son of John, Lord 
Hervey, and Mary Lepell, his wife, a parentage that gave an 
inheritance of brains and charm, whatever else there might be in 
it, but he managed to become a figure that one sometimes sees 
in Europe, wholly notorious and more or less ridiculed. How 
could he be taken very seriously, this Vescovo Inglese, who 
was Earl as well and wore scarlet breeches and a white straw 
hat, who was blasphemous when so disposed, who was the 
bosom friend of the King of Prussia’s mistress and a playmate 
of the preposterous Emma, Lady Hamilton? This is not the 
conduct of well behaved bishops, even in the eighteenth century. 
Hervey started well with an excellent education at Cambridge, 
where he worked rather more than did most lords’ sons; indeed, 
in 1749 his mother wrote to his tutor that her son ought to have 
“an admixture of amusement”. It is gratifying to know that 
not late in life Hervey provided himself with this excellent rem- 
edy. He did not take a degree when he left, but in after years 
took one as a nobleman’s son according to the agreeable practice 
of the time. He read law for a time and ate his dinners at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but he fetched up in the Church, for which he had 
about as much calling as Ninon De Lenclos. At the age of 
twenty and still an amiable youth, he married a young lady of 
nineteen, not much to the pleasure of either set of parents, and 
the question of a livelihood became concrete with him. He 
may have had some ideas of a politico-legal post such as then 
abounded in profusion,—we know that after he had taken 
orders he was given a lay billet in the shape of a Clerkship to 
the Privy Seal. Meanwhile, a new career had been prepar- 
ing; his brother William, who had thought of the Church, 
changed his mind, whereupon Frederick changed his mind, too, 
and proceeded to be ordained, his reasons for this step being 
worth noting: “My inclination, my interest, and what though 
last mention’d yet first consider’d, Mrs. Hervey’s desire.” 

Once ordained, his next step was to hunt preferment, a chase 
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on which he entered with zeal and thoroughness, though the re- 
sults were deplorably slim at first. He did bring down a Royal 
Chaplainship, but that did not mean much; he had to wait a 
little, and in 1765 went abroad with his wife and some of their 
children, a visit that begat so many more visits and finally a resi- 
dence. This one, at least, was not very long nor was it suffered 
to becloud the preferment horizon. Hervey had not long to be 
patient, for in 1767 he had what he wanted, a Bishopric, though 
an Irish one. He did not treat it as Arthur Wellesley’s brother 
did his Marquisate and speak of it as “‘a gilded potato”, but ac- 
cepted it with calm acquiescence. How did he get it? Nothing 
simpler. His brother, the Earl of Bristol, asked for it and the 
King saw that he had it, though the much bigger plum, the 
Bishopric of Derry, was postponed for a year through the incon- 
siderate survival of Barnard, the incumbent. The letters about 
this job are most delightful and should be read by all Industrious 
Apprentices. The Bishopric of Cloyne was Hervey’s real spring- 
board, for presently the worthy Barnard went where there are no 
tithes or peculiars and Hervey was made Bishop of Derry in his 
thirty-eighth year, which, it must be confessed, was doing pretty 
well. In the last twelve years of his life he did not go near the 
see, and before that was often absent for long periods, yet he was 
a good Bishop in a sense; he never let things run down and he 
stocked the diocese with good clergymen. 

Wag heads as they may at Frederick Hervey, no idea will be 
gained of a man who amazed some and puzzled more unless it is 
carefully noted that he made an excellent Bishop and lived in 
more amicable understanding with the Irish than any Anglican 
prelate before or since his time. He was without much doubt 
a real friend to the Irish who cried out against the English Parlia- 
ment, but his wayward demon interfered as it did all his life; he 
so carried himself that he was accused of self-seeking, and after a 
while dropped the cause as he did anything or anybody when he 
was no longer amused. No human being could gallivant about, 
half Bishop and half Colonel, as Hervey did in 1783 at the Dublin 
Convention of the Volunteers of Ireland, and not have men ask 
questions. It did not mean insanity, nor demagogy pure and 
simple, but it meant that he was doing what pleased him and that 
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he was far too clever not to do it well. Hervey was what the 
Scots call “‘flea-lugged” and could hop from one flirtation or a 
reform to another with a smiling heartlessness none the pleasanter 
that you see that he can act in no other way; indeed, there were 
times when his lordship strongly reminded of a faun in a bishop’s 
apron. Let us be not too magnificent in reprobation; there are 
thousands of Frederick Herveys still extant and breathing good 
air, but few of them have his income or his station. The world 
was much smaller then and such a figure stood out. 

Women were only a detail in his general scheme of enjoyment: 
in 1794 he writes from Siena, “I bathe every day at Noon in a 
whale of a tub,” with the cheerful exultation of a boy of sixty- 
four. Goethe once decidedly dusted his jacket for him, but 
when they parted, Earl and jacket were as resilient as ever. If 
he ever felt love, it was for Italy and a sensuous charm that holds 
many more simple-minded than the Bishop of Derry. Back to 
Italy he went again and again, the last time to stay as an old man 
laughed at for his costume and his sycophants, sneered at or 
reprobated for talk that came too easily from his lips. He loved 
the sun steeped air and the velvet nights, he loved the pictures 
and the architecture, but what he loved best was the irresponsi- 
bility. He had seen “those Baboons’’, as he called the French, 
take his collections in Rome, he had seen the disappearance of the 
Irish Parliament, he had known Franklin and written notes in 
the best Sternese to La Lichtenau, he proposed to Von Hum- 
boldt to go to Egypt in a yacht “with a kitchen and a well pro- 
vided cellar,”’ he had hopped about to the last when one July day © 
in 1803 he set out from Albano, fell ill and was taken off his horse 
dying far from Downhill and Ickworth. Much abused while he 
lived, after death he was described, not praised, except by two 
groups much unlike; the artists at Rome and the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. His history, if it be called 
that, is almost fascinating for its accessories of the most crowded, 
the most lively and the most intelligent of centuries, in which 
Frederick Hervey chose to waste and spill what in a plainer man 
would have furnished forth a splendid career. 

Short of a supplement to Landor, we cannot say what Arthur 
Wellesley or Frederick Hervey would have made of William T. 
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Stead, or he of them, but Mr. Frederic Whyte has written a very 
good biography of a man that he evidently admired. A mere 
critic cannot share this enthusiasm at its crescendo, but he can 
say that Stead’s was a life to interest and the biography does this. 
Touching this same matter of interest, and of the attraction such 
a man’s life can have for different spectators, let us recognize that 
men of a certain upbringing and turn of mind will never praise 
Stead, that is, without a wrench, as they must praise some things 
that he did. When they do, it will be in spite of a downright 
repugnance for some of his other qualities. On the other hand, 
there will always be some to regard him entirely with admiration 
and a resolute denial of all analysis. 

He was a master of bad form and, as Mr. Whyte virtually 
acknowledges, quite without the understanding of goodform. It 
may be that the latter reeks of the pride of life, it seems to be 
anathema to some hot gospellers, but there are others who do not 
think it negligible or vicious or that its knowledge bars one from 
honesty and good deeds. In a manner, Mr. Whyte takes away 
the ground for criticism on this point, for when he shows us Stead 
not too nice about printing interviews, borrowing a couple of 
thousand pounds from Cecil Rhodes, forcing himself on Suzerains, 
Sovereigns and Satraps, constantly talking about himself, per- 
forming a series of acts that were the denial of the physical and 
moral reticence called self-respect—when he shows us all this, he 
virtually tells us that it could none of it be helped. Why? Be- ° 
cause it was Stead’s way. To our thinking, this is dogmatic 
apologetics with a vengeance and not much of a defense. Why 
could not Stead amend his ways? Mr. Bernard Shaw throws 
some light on this when he says that Stead “‘had to work single 
handed because he was incapable of keeping faith when excited; 
and as his hyperesthesia was chronic, he generally was excited.” 
Mr. Shaw is not an uncharitable man, -in maturity of thinking 
indeed he towered above Stead, but he here simply states a dis- 
passionate conclusion and you cannot make much out of it but 
that Stead would not control himself. Shaw’s estimate is de- 
cidedly charitable in its implication that over this hyperesthesia 
Stead had no control. We think rather that his “ssthesis” was 
a trifle leathery and that he was content. 
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This is why Stead is an easy study; for some he is impossible 
and there’s an end on ’t; for others, he is a gratifying combination 
of Horace Greeley and Oliver Cromwell. One man has the more 
than welcome task of picking him to pieces; another, the sacred 
duty of showing that in this naughty world Stead alone was 
right, even if it were with headlines. Of course, there will always 
be a modest minority, sometimes called humorists, that will re- 
gard this restless North Countryman with a good deal of in- 
dulgence and with the compassion which was explained in not 
classical Greek to a startled world some time ago. His faults 
were such as to make some loathe him, yet two such men as 
John Morley and Alfred Milner could know and like him; Morley, 
the rationalist Radical with the door of the eighteenth century 
ever ajar, and Milner, the Balliol man, of whom a Frenchman 
said later, “‘Sir Alfred Milner n’agite rien, il précise”’; they both 
could compassionate, though perhaps they were never conscious 
of it. 

As a matter of fact, the man’s life was so crammed and so 
restless, that you can in this compass but hope for a general im- 
pression, which Mr. Whyte’s book does not deny you. There is 
a great deal of detail, but it does not blur the general effect. For 
example, read some words spoken by Stead in the 1890’s in talk- 
ing about peace; “I have talked with as many sovereigns as 
would consent to meet me, and as many diplomatists as I had time 
to meet.” Mr. Whyte quotes Miss Huntsman that Stead’s 
words were “arresting”. They must have been all that, but one 
can use other adjectives as well, for there is a good deal of im- 
pudence, innocence and vanity compressed in these twenty-three 
words. 

Mr. Whyte modestly describes himself as editor, but he is a great 
deal more than that and in his comments is clearly bent on fair- 
ness. His extracts from Stead’s letters and writings are perhaps 
more voluminous than always necessary, but he has the right to 
praise a man whom he admires. His comments, Stead’s writings 
that he gives, and what he quotes from others, are so well handled 
by him that he gives a picture that makes first-rate thinking 
material for the reader with a conscience. 

Joun Hunter SEDGWICK. 
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A FAR EAST PROBLEM 


Mancuoria: A Survey. By Adachi Kinnosuké. New York: Robert M. 
McBride Company. 


Can a land have as dramatic a history as a man? One who 
reads this book, modestly characterized by the author as a survey 
of the resources and the history of an ancient empire, will find 
thrilling drama in the many parts the land has played and is 
playing. Its most fascinating development will be found in its 
change from battlefield to nursery of the peace of the Pacific, if 
not of the world. Physically, Manchuria is an irregular inverted 
triangle, covering 382,627 square miles, with its base in the 
north along the Amur river, which separates it from Siberia, and 
its southern apex where Port Arthur thrusts into the Yellow Sea. 
Korea is on the east, and westward lie Mongolia and China. 

Peopled at the dawn of history by the virile Tungus of the 
Mongol Tartar blood, a race of hunters, herdsmen and warriors 
from whom are sprung the Japanese and Koreans of today, the 
land has been flooded by waves of immigration from China, and 
has been the scene of countless battles, notably those of Japan 
against the Chinese and the Russians. Always it has been rich 
in forests, grain and coal. Centuries ago it was called the 
granary of Asia. Today it is serving the cause of peace by 
providing a vast field for Japanese activities as well as food for the 
Japanese people. Says Mr. Adachi: 

The question of war or peace for Japan will be settled—not in Japan nor on 
the Pacific, as some of the navy people on both shores of that ocean dearly 
love to believe. But in Manchuria. The question of food for Japan is being 
settled there to a considerable extent. And the question of food is one of the 
aliases of war or peace. This must be of some interest to the people of Amer- 
ica, where every time money is needed for a warship the propagandists feel it a 
moral duty to drag forth the overworked ghost of a Japanese menace. . . . 

Japan is about to find in Manchuria the source of life and national peace. 
For of all the thousand troubles Japan has, two are serious: the lack of food 
and the lack of vital materials, such as iron and oil. And Manchuria seems to 
be the answer, to a large extent. 


The food products of Manchuria range from wheat to rice, and 
include the wonderful soya bean. Good lumber is plentiful along 
the upper reaches of the rivers; enough, if carefully used, to 
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supply Asia for centuries. Coal, bituminous and semi-anthracite, 
is present in enormous quantities. The Fushun bed, the thickest 
seam on earth, is estimated to contain twelve billion tons. It is 
mined largely by the open cut system. Careful surveys indicate 
in Mukden and the Anshan district nearly 600,000,000 tons of iron 
ore. Oil shale to the amount of 5,500,000,000 tons has been sur- 
veyed in Fushun, which it is believed will supply Japan’s annual 
need of 6,000,000 barrels of petroleum for the next three centuries. 

The chapter on the South Manchurian Railway Company is a 
tale of modern magic. In less than twenty years of existence this 
enterprise, shares in which were one thousand and sixty-six times 
oversubscribed by the people of Japan, has worked a phenomenal 
improvement in the country and earned undreamed of profits. 
The Japanese Government invited the Government of China to 
invest in the company, but the Chinese declined. Of the com- 
pany’s total investment of 536,000,000 yen, nearly forty per cent. 
has been spent in building and equipping its lines with American 
mechanism throughout, including two hundred and five bridges, 
the mile-long tunnel through the mountain at Fuchinling and 
another of 3,254 feet through Chinkuanshan. The company 
operates the Fushun coal mines. It has greatly enlarged and 
modernized Mukden, the capital city, and the port of Dairen, and 
has created throughout its territory a system of free public schools 
teachers’ training schools, public health bureaus, hospitals, play- 
grounds and parks, all of which are used as much by the Chinese 
as by the Japanese people. At Mukden the company has 
established a university and medical school which occupy four 
full city blocks of buildings. The company’s electric light and 
power plants deliver to five cities energy rate at 20,000,000 kilo- 
watts a year. In a word, the South Manchurian Railway 
Company seems to have become the social and economic fairy 
godmother of Manchuria. 

It is cheering to read of the constantly increasing productive- 
ness and commerce of peaceful Manchuria, and especially to note 
that many of the business enterprises are owned by companies in 
which Chinese and Japanese stockholders, executives and work- 


men are pulling together as a harmonious team. 
W. O. Inautis. 
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THE DIARY OF A SOUL 


Diary AND LetTers OF JOSEPHINE PRESTON Peasopy. Selected and edited 
by Christina Hopkinson Baker. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


In some ways, Josephine Preston Peabody’s Diary is her great- 
est book. We know the artist,—but here is the woman; and 
since, finally, no artist can ever produce anything greater than 
her own soul, there is something particularly precious in these 
more intimate glimpses of the soul from which the songs came. 
I never saw Mrs. Marks, but she was very kind to me when, 
in my young college days, I wrote her, boy-fashion, of my 
enthusiasm for her poetry, and the sharp pang with which I read 
of her early death has never since wholly left me. In her case 
there were many good reasons why the soul never did fully express 
itself, and all of them are made clear in the light of the new book. 
Her theory of poetry was undoubtedly right. “I don’t want to 
be a ‘literary poet.’ Heaven forbid!” But only in her passion- 
ate motherhood did life give her the intensity of experience that 
her talent needed, and by the time this came, her poor body was 
so tortured with pain that writing seemed often very far away. 

And the Diary can hardly be read now, by the lover of poetry 
and of life, without a sense of being, many times, profoundly 
moved. The sensitiveness to beauty that is in it—to Shake- 
speare and Saint Francis and the Greek language and trees and 
water; the vague suggestion of tender fluttering wings—all 
this is very lovely. And the story of her long struggle with illness 
is extremely touching. “Ye Gods,” she would cry, “no wonder 
the Dumbness of Women is more striking in the Mistery of Poetry 
than anything else!” 

Mrs. Baker’s editing errs somewhat on the score of proportion: 
there are rather too many utterances of youth and not enough of 
maturity, and the consequent impression is one of “young-girlish- 
ness” that is probably not quite fair to Mrs. Marks. Neverthe- 
less this is a noble, a beautiful, and a moving book, for we have 
little in American literature or life more precious than the quality 
of such womanhood as was Josephine Preston Peabody’s. 


Epwarkp WaGENKNECHT. 





ENGLAND AWAKENING 


AROUSED TO THE NECESSITY OF FACING SQUARELY 
HER VERY SERIOUS SITUATION 


**The Candid Friend’”’ 
From The London Times 


The picture of the economic position of this country that has been drawn by 
Mr. George Harvey, at one time the Ambassador of the United States to the 
Court of St. James’s, is not flattering. We are not sorry, however, that it has 
appeared in a paper so widely read as Tae NortH AMERICAN REvIEw, because, 
if it does nothing else, it will at least make a great number of Americans realize 
as they have never realized before the extent of the sacrifices made by the 
United Kingdom in the war. 

That our case is as desperate as Mr. Harvey would have his readers think we 
do not for one moment believe, but it is high time that the world began to 
realize that this country is no longer able to play the réle of benevolent god- 
mother to all the needy peoples of the earth, and that its wealth is not so enor- 
mous that it can afford to carry an undue proportion of humanity’s load. 
Hitherto there has always been a tendency to believe that Great Britain in her 
dealings with other countries could afford to make concessions for which she 
got no adequate return because of her great wealth. Mr. Harvey is under no 
such illusion. He goes to the other extreme and has declared that, saddled 
with a tremendous debt, Great Britain is faced with the danger of default in her 
debt payments and with a struggle to maintain her position as an industrial 
and commercial power. . . . 

It would be interesting to know at what date Mr. Harvey formed these 
pessimistic views, seeing that he was one of those who took part in the negoti- 
ations which resulted in funding the British debt to the United States, but we 
are less concerned with the mental processes of Mr. Harvey than with the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. . . . 

Mr. Harvey praises the efforts made by Great Britain to maintain standards 
of national integrity in assuming her vast obligations. It remains to be seen 
whether in the long run this country or the United States of America will 
ultimately secure a greater advantage from the payment by this country of 
debts contracted on behalf of its Allies. We do not say that it is necessarily 
advantageous to this country to be under an obligation to pay between thirty 
and forty millions a year to the United States for a period of sixty years, but 
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it has yet to be shown that the receipt of this money by America will ultimately 
benefit her people. . . . 

Meanwhile, although about half of the taxation of this country is utilized to 
pay the interest on its national debt, it is to be remembered that that debt is 
mainly internal and that what is taken from the people in the form of taxes for 
this purpose is returned to them in the shape of dividends. . . . 

So long as the national debt is not unduly high, and is maintained on a sound 
basis with reasonable provision for a sinking fund, it does not permanently 
affect adversely to any large extent the supply of credit or trade capital. The 
processes of readjustment are slow and painful, but they are going on without 
intermission. If Mr. Harvey’s object is to induce the people of America to 
take broader views in regard to what should be their attitude towards the rest 
of the world we wish him all success, but it is premature for him to begin to 
count this country out. It has had a nasty blow, but that is a very different 
thing from being knocked out. Nor should it be forgotten that the strength of 
a faggot vastly exceeds the strength of any single stick in it. The people of 
this country are beginning to realize that it is part of a great Empire, the eco- 
nomic strength of which is incalculable. The family is growing up; the old 
firm will be strengthened by the inclusion of new partners. 


‘*Pessimism as a Stimulus” 
Arthur W. Kiddy in The Spectator 


There is a pessimism which is demoralizing, and we are all familiar with it. 
It leads nowhere; indeed, by its paralysing influence it can produce on the in- 
dividual or the nation something akin to a paralysis of the body, crippling 
initiative and enterprise. On the other hand, it is open to question whether 
very much the same crippling effects may not be produced by an unfounded 
optimism. It would be a poor kind of optimism, for example, if, in the case of 
some business which is declining through bad management or excessive ex- 
penditure, attempts should be made to gloss over matters and, with a cheery 
optimism, reserves should be drawn upon to maintain high dividends hoping 
that something “will turn up” to put things right later. In such a case, a 
little pessimism, a plainer facing of the facts, however unpleasant at the time, 
might prove to be a better way of reaching happier times, later on, than ignor- 
ing the actual facts of the position. . . . 

Now, I am far from asserting that for a foreign country to conceive the idea 
of our financial and industrial position here being of an unsatisfactory charac- 
ter is desirable. Just as, in real warfare, we do not make known our weak 
positions to the enemy, so, in the great industrial competition and struggle we 
shall do well to observe a certain reticence lest what is really intended for stim- 
ulus at home, should occasion an impression that the industrial position in 
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Great Britain is much worse than it actually is. Nevertheless, I believe that 
of the two courses, namely, an over-emphasis of the economic difficulties with 
which we have to contend after the War and an easy optimistic underes- 
timate of such difficulties, it is the latter which in the long run is the more 
dangerous. .. . 

It is a matter where the shortcomings apply to almost every section of the 
community. If Governments were alive to the demands of the position it 
would not be necessary to goad our statesmen into the adoption of drastic 
economies in National Expenditure. If Capital and Labour both perceived 
whither things were tending there would be a greater effort to come together 
and to abandon many Trade Union restrictions, recognizing that, above all 
things, what was required at the present time from the highest to the lowest in 
the country was the stimulus of reward to the efficient and industrious and 
short shrift to the slacker, whatever indulgence in the matter of minimum 
wage might be meted out to the willing but less capable worker. . . . 

Of course, Great Britain is not “down and out,” either industrially or in any 
other sense, but the question is whether at a critical moment in her financial 
and industrial history she is not holding back that united effort which was 
never more urgently needed. 


‘From John to Jonathan”’ 
James L. Garvin in The London Observer 


We do not greatly care about what most nations think. We do care about 
what America thinks. Since the coal subsidy there has been no stemming the 
flood of dismal misunderstanding in the United States. We have jested about 
these vicarious jeremiads, but when repeated by a statesman recently Ambas- 
sador to this country, they require more serious notice. Colonel Harvey is one 
of the most incisive writers alive. His galling pen has been felt in turn by each 
party amongst his own countrymen. He does not gild his pills. Whether he 
writes about us or his own people, the style is the usual man. But let there be 
no mistake on our side about a main thing. The ex-Ambassador is no ex- 
friend. He is a staunch well-wisher, and if affairs depended on him, would 
prove it. For that reason he is well worth a dialogue. 

The pith of Colonel Harvey’s argument is that we are fundamentally insol- 
vent. Weare making a magnificent but pathetic effort to pay twenty shillings 
in the pound. Considering the mass of our domestic and foreign obligations, 
the attempt is as exhausting as heroic. We are dying of honour and dignity. 
John Bull will make a “handsome corpse” over whom honest tears ought to be 
shed. Meanwhile under an insupportable load John is vainly trying to lift 
himself up by his bootstraps. Our national bankruptcy is coming, as facts 
stand. Before that event occurs America ought to be considerate. The 
conclusion is meant well and we take it well. 
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It is staggering enough that a statesman of Colonel Harvey’s rank and 
ability can set down these ideas and believe them. Far more staggering is his 
method of reaching those ideas. What does he do? He does the simplest 
thing in the world. He ignores our assets, material and moral, developed and 
potential. He ignores them all. As though we had no counter-balancing 
resources whatever, he presents the sum of our liabilities as our balance to the 
bad.... 

The real trouble is one that no human wisdom could foresee. We never 
dreamed that we would have to pay America without being paid ourselves. 
That is where we are hit. An equal squaring of accounts all round would have 
left us well on the right side. As it is, we are some £80,000,000 annually to the 
bad—a pretty sum for a country not one-fifth as rich as the United States. 
If it were not for that, we could so readjust the whole pack as to shoulder it 
with a smile... . 

We will indeed confess this—that many of us quite quietly expect Britain in 
due time to be greater thanever. Why? Because everything beyond a doubt 
is forcing us—clean contrary to what Colonel Harvey supposes—into higher 
and wider home production to compensate for our disadvantage in the matter 
of foreign tariffs and the foreign debt. Why? Because there is an Empire yet 
capable of vast development in its tropical dependencies alone—an equivalent 
for the American South. .. . 

There will be yet a United States of Europe to link up equally with the 
United States of America. All who watch vigilantly, all who have eyes to see 
what movements are stirring, and thought to know what they mean, are al- 
ready aware that the slow creative irresistible impulse towards some form of a 
United States of Europe has already begun. For it is the genius of civilised 
man to rise from profound troubles to mightier ideas, and to find a new salva- 
tion when he must. 


Facts Recognized 
Harold E. Scarborough in The New York Herald Tribune 


Lonpon.—No one who has ever known Colonel George Harvey has for a 
moment doubted his ability to start something. This time, however, a roar 
has gone up from one end of the nation to the other as a result of Harvey’s 
article, The Plight of England. In his article-Britain is cast for the réle of 
the corpse, but has grown so indignant that one is forced to conclude that 
after all the British lion is not dead, but merely dozing. 

At any rate, this symbolic beast seems to object as much to the Colonel’s 
pat on the head as it used to object when pressure was applied to the other 
extremity. As might have been expected, the first reaction to the cabled 
extracts of Harvey’s article could be summed up in the ejaculation, “‘God 
preserve us from our friends!” .. . 
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Conservative papers, such as The Telegraph and The Morning Post, have not 
yet replied to Colonel Harvey, probably because they were better abie to ap- 
preciate his philosophy while he was Ambassador here, and perhaps also be- 
cause his thesis is not so very different from what they themselves have been 
preaching. Of course, a serious answer to the question, “Is England Done?” 
can no more be given in the negative than in the affirmative sense offhand. 
If one selects to deal in generalities it must be admitted that most of the counts 
in Harvey’s schedule are well founded so far as fact is concerned. 


The Prime Minister’s Cautious View 
From The New York Times 


Lonpon, Jan. 27.—Premier Baldwin, in his long-awaited speech at Sunder- 
land tonight, held up America as an example for Great Britain to emulate. 

“‘T sometimes wonder,” said Mr. Baldwin, “if we’ve gone to sleep, some of 
us, in these last six or seven years, while others have been particularly wide 
awake. I believe we should do well to study and emulate the progress that has 
been made in the United States of America during that time. 

“I would urge employers and trade qnion leaders to make the point of 
visiting that country quickly and often just at present, to study their methods, 
which are proving to be of such success in production, and I venture to think 
that no trade union leader could do better service to the cause he represents 
than by investigating closely what the methods are that enable American 
workmen to enjoy a better standard of living than any working people in the 
world, to produce more and at the same time to have so much higher 
wages. 

“IT venture to think there is much more for us to learn from studying condi- 
tions in that country than by spending any amount of money studying condi- 
tions in Moscow.” 

The Premier touched cautiously upon a brighter outlook becoming notice- 
able within the last few weeks which has aroused unmitigated joy in the hearts 
of British super-optimists. 

“T think there are grounds for what I may call a sober confidence for a 
moderate optimism,” he said. “I always like to understate a case and un- 
doubtedly in some industries an improvement has been helped by the coal sub- 
sidy and it is impossible to say at this moment whether that help will have 
more than temporary effect upon those trades. . . . 

“The symptoms are more favorable than they have been since the war. 
The slow process of the funding of debts and the stabilization of currencies, a 
better spirit than ever has been engendered, is all helping trade.” 

Summing up, Premier Baldwin said, “I think you will agree with me that the 
Government has not been idle, nor are we shirking problems because of their 
difficulties or their unpopularity.” 
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A Famous Economist Disagrees 
C. W. Barron in The Wall Street Journal 


Lonpon.—America’s late Ambassador to England, Mr. George Harvey, is 
more entitled to credit than any other American for the international debt 
adjustment between Great Britain and the United States. 

The British Cabinet was against it with the exception of three members, but 
Mr. Harvey and Stanley Baldwin secured delay in action and then made their 
forceful arguments which of course were never in the public press. The result 
was that the Prime Minister accepted the responsibility and the Cabinet 
assented to the settlement. 

Evidently the arguments which Mr. Harvey combated have had a strong 
after effect upon his mental vision, but Mr. Harvey should have delved deeper 
into British finance. You cannot safely take the Englishman at his own de- 
preciated valuation. While France shrugs her shoulders and endeavors to 
patch or hide her unpleasant problems, John Bull digs his up and puts them in 
the front yard. Then he sits down with the whole family to discuss and de- 
bate and to solve England’s burdens, taxes and problems which are always to 
the front. .... 

England was the great war sufferer. She had most to lose in trade, shipping, 
coal and manufacturing. But in segen years after the war she has balanced 
her budget, advanced the pound sterling by 50% to its parity with the United 
States gold dollar, settled Ireland and thrown over free trade. . . . 

The war cost the three big successful Powers each $40,000,000,000 and more 
later. The United States and Great Britain laid on the taxes and have to date 
paid a large part of the cost; the United States nearly one-half and Great 
Britain several billions. France looked to Germany to pay and now must 
suffer. To use the language of her new Finance Minister—‘“‘taxes infernal.” 

Great Britain borrowed $4,000,000,000 of the United States to help her 
allies and this is the only debt that can ever trouble her, for it is her only 
external debt. . . . 

England is still English, and the reds and the Russian agitators are now 
being deported. Those who opposed the coal settlement admit that in view of 
all the circumstances a coal subsidy was the cheaper way. England’s worst 
troubles are behind her. . . . 

No, Mr. Harvey, the trouble is not in England nor in her budget nor in her 
interest payments nor in her threatened trade decadence. The trouble is still 
on the Continent of Europe. 


Mr. Barron perhaps paints too rosy a picture. Our troubles are not all 
behind us. The outlook in the coal-mining industry is still very obscure. A 
large proportion of our workers, male and female, are still suffering from the 
demoralising effect of war-time wages and working standards, an effect which 
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in many cases is perpetuated by the “dole.” The biggest step towards com- 
plete recovery—namely, the realisation by all our workers that “‘a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay”’ is the only sound basis of living—has still to be 
taken. But that it will be taken, though not without heartburnings and 
disillusionments, we firmly believe.—The Glasgow Herald. 

The best observers—statesmen and business men—now see some signs of 
slowly-returning prosperity in many of our industries. Britain is not a 
“back number.” A very effective reply to Mr. Harvey’s dismal forecasts— 
written more in sorrow than in complacent satisfaction—has already come 
from another (and on this topic better-qualified) American writer, Mr. Barron, 
the editor of The Wall Street Journal.—The Bristol Times. 

Much though his words may be designed to comfort our hearts, we fear Mr. 
Barron has looked rather at the potentialities of British industry than at its 
reality. The reality is, at the moment, more in tune with the picture which 
Mr. Harvey has tried to paint. Whether the potential will ever become the 
real depends not upon industry but upon finance. 

We can tell him further that the problem of Great Britain is not correctly 
stated in the form of his question: How can a man go broke by writing his own 
notes, payable only to himself. We are not making notes payable to our- 
selves, unfortunately; but the producing class of Great Britain is paying 
interest and taxes to the consuming class. This is a very different matter, be- 
cause it means loading up industry with a vast burden of debt, which is crush- 
ing its productive power. 

That is what is placing in the hands of finance, and of finance alone, the 
power to turn British industrial potentiality into reality. If it fails, or refuses, 
to do so then Mr. Harvey’s case is true-—The London Referee. 

For our part, we do not think either Mr. Harvey or Mr. Barron have very 
much knowledge of what they are talking about. But of the two, we resent 
much more the optimism of Mr. Barron than the pessimism of Mr. Harvey. 
—G. K.’s London Weekly. 





How England Misrepresents Herself 
From The London Sunday Times 


Everyone knows or has heard of Mr. George Harvey as a friend of this 
country and a practical promoter of Anglo-American goodwill. As a publicist 
with real influence among his fellow-citizens he has consistently striven to 
portray Great Britain and the British people as they really are. During the 
war there was no American who worked harder for the Allies than he did. As 
the Ambassador of the United States in London he was able to contribute 
powerfully to that Anglo-American understanding he had always championed 
in print and on the platform. Since his return to the United States he has 
continued by every means in his power to effect a sympathetic co-operation 
between the two countries. Great Britain is perhaps the most difficult nation 
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in the world to understand, but if any man, and especially any American, 
might fairly claim to know it, Mr. Harvey could. Yet he has just written an 
article which betrays a surprising inability to get below the deceptive surface 
of things English. He seems almost to have forgotten, or forgotten at least 
how to make allowance for, one of the most pertinacious of our national traits. 

The trait in question is our humorous gift for “grousing.”” When there are 
difficulties ahead or around we complain bitterly and loudly that they are in- 
superable before proceeding to get the better of them. If in that conquering 
process we make a mistake or receive a set-back we shout it from the housetops 
in accents of anguish. If we register a gain we take it for granted and say 
nothing about it. The trick deceived many onlookers during the war, and it 
seems to have deceived Mr. Harvey in his studies of our economic state and 
prospects to-day. The picture he draws of our plight is gloomy beyond words. 
He sets forth in no gloating spirit, but with a profound emotion of commiser- 
ation and regret and a real desire to help. . . . 

It is a most generous thought, but no one will be more delighted than Mr. 
Harvey to learn that it is mistaken. His well-meant anxiety on our account 
is superfluous. Like most of his fellow citizens, Mr. Harvey has been listening 
to what we say about ourselves, and committing the egregious error of taking 
it at its face value. . . . Mr. Harvey need have no misgivings. We shall 
meet all our liabilities; we shall pull through. 


*“‘Candour and Consolation”’ 
From Punch 


Dear Mr. Punch,—I confess to having found considerable difficulty in at- 
tuning my spirit to the proper pitch of Christmas merriment in view of the 
pessimistic pronouncement of Colonel George Harvey, lately the American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, on the perilous condition of British 
trade and finance and the improbability of any revival or restoration of our 
prosperity. The cry of “England is Done” is echoed or only faintly disputed 
in certain widely circulated English newspapers, though you, Mr. Punch, have 
been immune from the infection and have refused to allow yourself to be 
stampeded into national self-disparagement or despair. And, quite apart 
from your example, I have now been reconverted to optimism by the startling 
evidence of the compatriots of our sternest critic. England may be decadent 
and impoverished, but there are still some things that we manage better than 
in the great Republic. 

The Tu quoque method is always undesirable, but here it is not necessary; 
the critic is answered by the admissions of his own countrymen. America is 
enormously rich and prosperous, but she “‘is the most lawless nation on earth.” © 
The homicide rate of the United States is “nine times that of England and 
Wales. . . . Robbery is thirty-six times as prevalent in New York as it is in 
London. In Chicago it is one hundred times as prevalent as it is in London.” 
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The financial loss through the operations of criminals in the United States at 
the lowest estimate—three billion dollars per annum—“‘‘is practically equiva- 
lent to all the expenditure of the Federal Government.” That crime “has 
become an established business” has been officially declared by the City Coun- 
cil of Chicago. “It is centralized, organized, and commercialized. It is as 
steady a business as the automobile industry.” —Moprrats Optimist. 


“We have, indeed,” proceeded Lord Birkenhead, “grave troubles in the 
years that have followed the war, and we shall have grave troubles in the 
years which still lie in front of us, but when I read that a distinguished gentle- 
man and a great friend of this country—where he has many friends: one who 
was formerly Ambassador of the United States of America in London (Mr. 
George Harvey)—has recently informed his fellow-citizens that there is much 
to be said for the view that England is doomed, I will venture to tell him that 
he may leave us to deal with that risk and to measure its reality. I will tell 
him that we have gone through graver days in England in our historic past; 
that our fathers did not lose heart, and neither do their sons and daughters 
intend to lose heart to-day. And I will remind him also that the reporters of 
his own country, who are notoriously accurate in all respects—(laughter)— 
are indebted to the system which, after all, like so many things which are of 
world-wide occupation, came from England, and they are writing Pitman’s 
shorthand to-day. (Hear, hear.) You young people who are going out into 
the world go out with bright and confident eyes, realising that, after all, the 
extent of our difficulties is to some extent determined by the fact that we, after 
all,{had four years of war; that until the United States of America entered the 
war we financed nearly all our Allies; and that we have an incorrigible habit of 
paying our debts—(cheers)—which has, unfortunately, not proved contagious. 
(Laughter.)—The London Telegraph. 


Mr. Stanley Machin, President of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, proposing the toast of the visitors from Canada, said that we had 
recently had the advice of a distinguished man oversea, Mr. George Harvey, 
who pointed out for our good that we were likely to become defaulters, and 
that we were going to develop into middlemen. Mr. Harvey did not under- 
stand British grit or determination. We had never defaulted and we never 
would default so long as we had health and strength. Anybody who con- 
sidered this country played out did not know what he was talking about. 
We were at least doing our fair share of the world’s trade. But Mr. Harvey’s 
words were not without use if we looked into them carefully —The London 
Telegraph. 


The United States and Great Britain must always pull together. There 
are differences in their commercial methods, but their ideals are in common. 
Would it not be possible for the United States and Britain, in their efforts to 
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come together and promote that dominance of their common ideals which 
Mr. Harvey desiderates, to arrive at an arrangement by which the former 
lowered her tariff against British goods?—The Gloucester Echo. 


Those croakers at home or abroad who seem never to weary of telling us that 
our day as a great mercantile and industrial power is done should extract 
congenial nourishment for their pessimistic outpourings from an article con- 
tributed by Mr. George Harvey to the current NortH American Review. 
Mr. Harvey, who was formerly American Ambassador in London, is a master 
of the slapdash style cultivated by the impressionist journalists of his country. 
It is a very effective style, doubtless, up to a point, but it is scarcely suitable 
for discussing intricate questions of economics, in which reserves and quali- 
fications must almost necessarily play so important a part. Accordingly, we 
should accept Mr. Harvey’s assertions very guardedly, if we accept them at 
all. . . . Of course, there is another vital condition, lacking which our trade 
may yet, unhappily, sink into the wretched plight described by the imaginative 
Mr. Harvey, and that condition is settled industrial peace. The trade of the 
world is still mainly our heritage if we have the courage and insight necessary 
to have and to hold it. Surely it is worth a strong effort of self-discipline and 
renunciation to retain so rich a possession.—The Liverpool Post. 


Two remarks I want to make. The first is about Abraham Lincoln—a 
very great man: the American Cromwell. Who saved the United States? 
There is only one answer: Abraham Lincoln. Could any man have prophesied 
Abraham Lincoln? About that time on this side we had a great many prophets 
at work upon the future of America. Gladstone took a hand, and made 
a pretty mess of it, though his was quite as capable a mind as Mr. Harvey’s. 
All America seemed gone to the dogs. Only one man stood up against the 
dogs. They worried and barked, yelped and snarled around him, and at last 
they pulled him down. But he had saved the United States. After Lincoln 
was gone, America approached within measurable distance of a worse confusion 
than ever; but that work stood, or the ideas of Lincoln got hold. Anyhow, 
America was saved—by the force of a great personality from the wilds, a 
personality as unexpected as it was magnificent. These things give me pause, 
as I meditate the muse of dolorous romance touching the future of great na- 
tions. Granted all this about commerce, taxation, and the rest of it—which 
is mostly balderdash—a nation’s need generally thrusts up a national some- 
thing or another uncommonly like Abraham Lincoln. Why suppose Great 
Britain has lost every possibility in this dubious hour? Somehow I hear, in 
British history, “The voice that roars along the bed of Jewish song.” And 
America is not outside that strange harmony, nor deaf to its trumpet tones. 

I say it is comic—comic, I mean, if you link this with the dark fore- 
bodings and the dismal distress of croakers near and far, at home and abroad. 
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There is not the slightest sign we are without ideas, either of truth or beauty, 
of keeping faith or self-sacrifice. America should know that quite well, when 
she makes up her annual accounts and notices the contribution she draws from 
our derelict and hopeless land. So long as there is vision, beauty, truth, keep- 
ing faith, so long will old England be able to trust in God.—The English 
Methodist Recorder. 


As it is the British pound can look the dollar squarely in the eye, and when 
we hesitate or fail to forward our instalments then America and the world 
can believe Colonel Harvey’s estimate of us. The best way the Americans 
could show their sympathy and avert the downfall which they think is ap- 
proaching for us, would be to fix our account at the sum actually due them. 
That would be practical sympathy, but even without it it will be a long time 
yet before we reach that stage when the brokers have to be called in and 
Macaulay’s New Zealander views the ruins of St. Paul’s from a broken arch 
of London Bridge.—The Greenoch Telegraph. 


We have no reason to doubt that Mr. George Harvey, the former American 
Ambassador in London, is a good friend of this country, though we have always 
regretted that he did not succeed in persuading the Washington Government 
to give more practical proofs of friendship in the settlement of the debt ques- 
tion. ... If Mr. Harvey would emphasise and reiterate his appeal to the 
American people to show their appreciation of our “financial integrity” in a 
practical manner, instead of representing us as a nation whose decline and 
fall has begun, and suggesting that we are faced with the danger of default in 
our debt payments, he would earn our gratitude. It is in America’s power 
to afford this country great relief merely by obeying the voice of conscience, 
which cannot fail to tell her that she is at present levying almost extortionate 
toll upon us for having helped her and her friends to win the war, and for 
having held the enemy during the years when she was “too proud to 
fight.’”’-—The Cardiff Times. 


In the main, Mr. Harvey’s statements are absolutely true. This country 
is carrying financial burdens that would break any other nation. Her in- 
dustries, such as coal mining, are struggling for survival with the aid of State 
subsidy and in other respects Harvey relates acknowledged facts. When, 
however, he declares that Great Britain’s period of productivity has passed and 
that her sole function in future is that of middleman, he enters the precarious 
realms of prophecy.—Hal O’Flaherty, London, correspondent of The Chicago 
Daily News. 


I do not doubt the figures and data Colonel Harvey has published. I do 
not doubt that they are true. But figures prove nothing of the spirit of men. 
It is true that England is poorly off at present, but her men are young and not 
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old. They have vision and are even learning from you how to come to better 
things.—W. S. Crawford, Chairman, British Empire Commission. 


Mr. Harvey has apparently taken as his text a speech made by Sir Esme 
Howard, but the influence of some of our home-keeping pessimists is also to be 
discerned in his jeremiad concerning the future of Great Britain. And it must 
be said that, to judge by the telegraphic summary, the comment of the British 
Embassy in Washington by no means meets the case. “Fortunately,” it says, 
“since those words (the speech of Sir Esme Howard) were uttered the outlook 
has improved greatly owing to the re-establishment of security by the resolu- 
tions of the Locarno treaties. We may now look forward to the restoration of 
confidence and credit throughout Europe, and to the »e-establishment of 
European markets, which should in some months alter so much for the better 
Britain’s economic prospects and have already begun to do so to a remarkable 
degree.” If this were all that could be said, we could not blame the average 
American for concluding that Mr. Harvey is right.—The London Evening 
Standard. 


Precisely why Esme Howard confided to the New World his belief that, in 
due course, Britain would be too poor to keep up the payments on her debt 
to the United States, I really cannot say. On this text, Colonel Harvey 
preached a discourse in which, not in anger but in sorrow, he expatiated on Brit- 
ain’s doom. The fact is, that Harvey is anxious to avoid the embarrassment 
inflicted on poor Page of a window in Westminster Abbey.—London Truth. 


Most people will applaud the spirit shown by Mr. George Harvey, formerly 
American Ambassador in London, who has written in Tae Norta AMERICAN 
Review what is virtually an appeal to his countrymen to lighten the burden 
imposed on this country by the discharge of its war debt to the United States. 
At the same time we are certain that Mr. Harvey’s view of the present and 
future of Great Britain is unduly pessimistic. It has been characteristic of 
American Ambassadors that they have come here as friends, and grown to be 
great friends. But it is possible for a man to hold the position of Ambassador 
without becoming fully acquainted with the resources of the country in which 
he acts for his own Government.—The Yorkshire Telegraph. 


If Mr. Harvey has taken at its face value all that has been said by Labour of 
Capitalists and by Capitalists of Labour he might readily assume that indus- 
trially and commercially we are rapidly going to the dogs. We do not usually 
take a man at his word when he says he is a miserable sinner. But when 
partners in enterprise will persist in calling each other dunderheads and in- 
competents the world is not over eager to do business with them. As a speci- 
men of profitable “publicity” it leaves much room for improvement.—The 
Priestgate Echo. 
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It is not often that a man whose impending death has been announced by his 
doctor sits down to a chatty conversation about the nature and date of his end. 
But that has been the reception given to the gloomy bulletin about the ap- 
proaching downfall of England signed by Mr. Harvey, formerly American 
Ambassador in London. For the most part Englishmen have taken it light- 
heartedly. But it does not follow that they are right. They may be living in 
a fool’s paradise. Mr. Harvey, with the kindly object of exciting American 
sympathy on our behalf, may not be utterly wrong. When he says that 
“‘England’s period of productivity has passed,” he evidently exceeds the truth. 
But if he had said “‘England’s period of productivity will pass if she does not 
soon take heroic measures to improve production,” his remark would have 
been strictly true-—The London Daily Chronicle. 


Colonel George Harvey is an experienced journalist, and we should not take 
too seriously his latest attempt to give his readers what they enjoy, a strong 
dose of sentimental Pessimism as to the future of Great Britain. It is only his 
reputation as former Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and as one who 
played a distinguished part in the negotiations that led up to the funding of the 
British debt to the United States, that makes his article in his own Nort 
AMERICAN Review of some consequence. . . . But we must make a vig- 
orous protest against these unwarranted assumptions of senility in our 
economic affairs, and would with all politeness remind Colonel Harvey of the 
fate of the cocksure young man who ventured to say: “‘ You are old, Father 
William.”—The London Financial News. 

Side by side with this candid talk comes the opinion of a famous surgeon, 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. “Prohibition is a farce,” he said. “‘In America you 
can get liquor everywhere.” Sir William knows. He has just returned. The 
only difference in the quality of the liquor that the distinguished surgeon noted 
was that the good stuff was sold to the rich and the wood spirit to the poor. 
“T have seen more drunken people in America in a month than I have seen in 
England for the last two or three years,” said Sir William. I leave Colonel 
Harvey and his middlemen theory at that.—The Liverpool Courier. 


The disposition in some quarters to receive with a certain impatience the 
lectures of President Coolidge upon conditions in Europe, and the compassion- 
ate assurances of ex-Ambassador Harvey that, as a great producing country, we 
are now “down and out,” is very readily intelligible. The truth is that in this 
country we are rather sadly concerned about the future and fate of the United 
States with its millions of cranks, its millions of unassimilated aliens, its ten 
million negroes, and its hundreds of millions of gold in reserve. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Harvey will do well to look at home. As for ourselves, we are 
coming along very nicely, thank you.—The Yorkshire Observer. 
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**Must Not Happen at All’’ 
Edward 8. Martin in Life 


What will happen about the farmers will happen by the operation of eco- 
nomic factors; what will happen about the schools will happen when we get 
sense enough to make it happen, but what Colonel Harvey sees on the way to 
happen to England must not happen at all. 

It should be recalled that the debt agreement with England was made while 
Colonel Harvey was Ambassador in London and heartily backed by him. It 
was probably not precisely as he would have wished it. The rate of interest is 
too high; he would have had it lower; but he was strongly in favor of the fund- 
ing of the debt and managed a good part of the negotiations to that end. Now 
in the Nortn American, starting with the British Ambassador’s recent dis- 
closure that the time might come soon when the United Kingdom would be 
unable to meet its financial obligations to the United States, Colonel Harvey 
prints the figures on the subject, discloses the current state of British trade, 
turns the light on the alarming prospects that seem to await it and says in 
effect but not in so many words that the British are paying us too much money. 
“No one country,” he says, “has ever had so huge a stake in another as the 
United States has to-day in Great Britain.” We have a money stake, of 
course, and he speaks of that, but what he stresses is our obligation to her for 
upholding the standard of integrity among nations. 

The Colonel may put it that way if it suits him. Others may base our con- 
cern about England on different grounds so vital and various that they can 
safely be left unenumerated. The real fact that Colonel Harvey brings out is 
that the flow of the life blood of England into the veins of the United States 
ought not to go on—at least not at anything like the present rate—until the 
affairs of the United Kingdom are in a far more prosperous state. One of the 
most urgent duties of the hour, probably the most urgent, is to check that flow. 





America cannot but feel a genuine sympathy for the British people. Should 
England slip, and become a second-rate Power, it would seriously affect the 
United States, the greatest Anglo-Saxon nation of the world, but needing the col- 
laboration of Great Britain in the age that is dawning.—The Lexington Leader. 





It is a situation in which the United States is interested on many counts: 
Blood ties, similarity of traditions, institutions, ideals, political fundmentals 
and, in a way, the joint guardianship of human liberty, equality and peaceful 
relations. But those of us who reject all that as mere hands-across-the-sea 
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twaddle will at least acknowledge our interest as creditor in one-time Merrie 
England’s destiny.— The St. Louis Post Dispatch. 





The point raised by Colonel Harvey is well taken. He deals with figures 
that are official and show the financial condition of Great Britain. The facts 
are as they are. Great Britain will undoubtedly work out her problem. She 
is, however, facing financial difficulties which indicate the foolishness of any 
plan for tax reduction in this country based on possible payments by our 
European debtors.—The Miami News. 


The Colonel is delightfully entertaining, but not necessarily reliable in his 
judgments.—The Troy Record. 





George Harvey, former ambassador to Great Britain, is launching a cam- 
paign in favor of revision of the British debt agreement. He points out that 
her annual payments are in excess of her present ability to pay, as measured by 
imports and exports, and that compliance with the agreement year after year is 
likely to lead to results favorable neither to the debtor nor credigor nation. 
After the favorable terms received by Belgium and Italy and the informal 
assurance which has been given France that she may anticipate easier terms 
than this country insisted upon when the Caillaux commission was in Wash- 
ington, the question has been raised time and again in England whether that 
country, too, would ultimately receive more favorable debt terms from the 
United States.—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The Colonel stops short of advocating a reduction in Britain’s debt to Amer- 
ica. In fact, he advances no practical suggestion by which we might help 
Britain. That the British have a stiff problem to solve and that they are not 
yet out of the woods, every one who has followed European affairs, even in the 
most casual way, is prepared to admit without reservations of any kind. 
Colonel Harvey puts emphasis on the value of strong Anglo-American rela- 
tions and with that object there will be general and ready agreement.—The 
Herald Tribune. 





Of course, they are in a plight now, and they should have sympathy and any 
aid America can give. They deserve it and we owe it tothem. But it will be 
many generations before we need wear crépe for the passing of Great Britain. 
—The Los Angeles Express. 





Industry and trade over there may be in a bad way, but they’ll show the 
condemned Yanks whether they can pay or not! It is an admirable mood for a 
debtor, as viewed from the creditor’s standpoint. Yet the suggestion is one 
that the United States government may find it desirable to consider sooner or 
later —The Geneva (N. Y.) Times. 
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The doleful Colonel seems to have put his foot in it, though his intentions may 
have been of the best. Evidently, England did not want sympathy or con- 
dolence, and just as certainly the United States did not want to be called harsh 
in its demand on England, which was nevertheless far more stringent than the 
demand on all other debtor nations.—The Wheeling Intelligencer. 


It sounds like the worst rebuff experienced by Mr. Harvey since the memo- 
rable repudiation of his embarrassing support by Woodrow Wilson. The 
Anglo-Saxons of Peacham, Vt., will be pained and humiliated by the rejection 
of Mr. Harvey’s hands across the sea. But the Colonel might have known 
better. The British may have their troubles, but they certainly do not relish 
the risk of impairing their credit by being advertised as hopeless bankrupts. 
Strange how a former London ambassador could misjudge British temper so 
sadly as to “get in bad” and become the target for indignant repudiation. 
—The Milwaukee Sentinel. 

England may deceive her disparagers, as she has done not a few times before. 
But her danger to-day is great, not because of her obstacles or foes, but because 
of her workers’ attitude. If in that they persist, if her people do not recover 
their old wish and will to work, not only will they deplete old England’s 
strength, but also doom their children to worse poverty than has afflicted 
themselves.—The Minneapolis Journal. 


The argument reads very much like an opening plea for revision of the 
British debt settlement, a comparison of that with the settlement made with 
Italy and the expected settlement with France being items in the citation. 
But the Colonel’s lament has produced something of a repercussion in England. 
He is receiving small thanks for his wailing, even for the obvious purpose he has 
in mind of moving a revision of the debt settlement. Indeed his article has 
moved some exceedingly sharp rejoinders from British publicists, who probably 
take Colonel Harvey more seriously than he deserves.— The Charleston Post. 


Unintentionally, perhaps, Colonel Harvey has rendered the British nation a 
service of great value. His article, which has been printed widely in England 
and the colonies, has awakened public pride. The Britisher does not believe 
that things are as gloomy and seriously bad as Harvey has indicated. But he 
is going to find out if it is so, and he will set to work to make the necessary 
repairs.—The Utica Dispatch. 


It is just possible, of course, that ex-Ambassador George Harvey takes too 
unfavorable a view of the British status, just as his predecessor, Mr. Page, 
invariably took too partial a view.—The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





